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The bqoklet discusses results of a values education 
y of teachers and administrators arid examines issues^ 
culum, and teaching techniques in values education. The report 
tejaded for use by pre- and inservice teachers and teacher 
tors as they develop awareness of values and devise strategies 
ansmi't this- awareness to students. Members of the Moral 
tion Project administered an opinion surVey to approximately 
0 Ontario educators in March'" 1976. The four major areas of 
ry .were concerrieci. with definition of values education, teaching 
igues, resour.ces and materials, and resources already 
imehted 'with. Host educators agreed that, two major goals for 
s education were to encourage respect for ether jpeople and to 
individuals develop social responsibility. Besppndents indicated 
eed for classroom skills and additional knowledge of *how- 
rens' thinking- develops. Resources most often used in values 
ticn programs included kits on moral education and values, 
ious materials, literature, and films. The appendix, vhich 
ises. the bulk of the document presents* a "description and 

survey, background information ©n values education, an 
major conceptions of moral and values education. 
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Through continuing contact .witJi teaciier eduqators and school teachers, 

along with an extensive survey of eduqators in generral, we have found 

that a very; high proportion of. educators think values ^ucation should . 

be undertaken by the schools • Further, a majority believe \hat values > 

educatibh should be included as a conponent of existing courses rather 

than as a separate course, especially at the elemental^ level: It is 

interesting, however, that as many as 21% of respondents in the survey 

felt separate values .courses are appropriate even for K-3 students and 

62% felt they are appropriate for teachers-in-training. We must [ 

conclude that, if permitted, a significant proportion of educators ' 

would opt for separate couifses in values. Accordingly, pending the ; , H" 

adoption of policies on these matters, it would seem advisable to | 

develop curriculum formats, materials, and strategies that could be J\ 

us^ either in an integral ccrti^nent of existing courses or in separate 

courses. With respect to the precise nature of curriculum matericils aild 

techniques, v*iether for integrated' approaches or for separate courses, 

it is apparent that wide variation necessary u\ order tp accord with 

differences in the preferences and abiliti^ of educators. No -single , ^ 

set of techniques, such as thDse^S^La^^d^ce Kbhlberg or 'Values 

Clarification", can be presented as the ag^roac^ to values -education, 

v^ether in 'the ^hools or in teacher education institutions. 

In order to engage in values education, teachers and teach&r 

.1 

educators need the ocmpetency to select and use appropriate curriculum ' 
formats and techniques. They also' need 'to b^ able to reflect deeply on 
value issues as these relate to their own lives and the ^ lives of their 
students , An additional ccmpetency that has become* very apparent to us 
in the past year is that of creating conditions- conducive to "riskjtaking" 
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on the "part of both teachers and Students. Unless students and teachers 
feel fr^ to explore value issues and make genuine value decisions in the 
'classroan ^ the school (or teacher education insliitution) as a whole, 
they'^^ll not make rvmh progress in -value matters. At present our 
education system tends to reward. only the finding of "correct" answers, 
which h^ the effect of seriously undermining learning. ' The ability to 
foster, risk-taking involves (a) an awareness of the^ importance of risk- 
takihg in" learning, (b) an awareness of what the students "thatiselves 
can oontrjibute to values learning, (c) a capacity ]po create an 
ataosphere of empathy, 'trust, and mutual^'resp^ct in the ciassrocm, ^and." 
(d) a 'sense that one has the .support of one's educational institution 
and the wider educational system. Educational institutions (including 
colleges and faculties of education) must become places in which an open, • 
reflective, risk-taking approach to values is possible for both teachers 
and students. ' • •_> 
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Preface 



In 1975-76 the 'members *of the. Moral Education Project \vere requested by 
the Ministry of Education to concentrate on teacher education, while . 
continuing their evaluation of altemativ^teachina strategies in schools. 
Accordingly, liaison with teacher education institutions in Ontario was 
maintained, culminating in May 1976 in a presentation to the annual 
' Spring conference of faculty of the .OntariiD^Teacher Education College 
-i^jHEX:) . In addition, when the Project's opinion surveys was administered 
to apE^oximately 12,000 educators, a major target group was the staffs 
of faculties and ^colleges of educaJ;ion.^ Further, the Handbook 
Perspectives in Mpral and Values Education was prepared with teather 
educators in n\iiyi as well as school teachers . 

Of coursdTj^rCt .has ri^t-been possible (nor would it have been desirable) 
to separate iri^iiiry into teacl^ education in the arfea Of values fr6m 
inquiry into values . education ijn general. The same principles apply 
in each case: teacher 'educators and teacher^ alike must grow in value 
maturity if they are to help their students; and similar techniques of , 
values education are appropriate in teacher education institutions and 
in the schools. This report, then, speaks to issues in' values' education^ 
as a whole vhiie placing particular annphasis on teacher education* 

The Handbook for .teachers and teacher educators (Appendix B pf this 
Report) was a central aspect of the work of the^ Project during 1975-76 , ^ ' 
.Many of the conclusioris of the research for the yeaf are elaborated more 
fully there than in the main body of the Report. :§xx:ordingly, the . • 
"Annual Report" should be read in close conjunction with relevant 'sections 
of the Handbook. ' » - ' 
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/ 

1,- INTRODUCTICN . , _ • - 

The najor focus of the Moral Education Project during the past year has ^ 
been the determination of VWiat it means to be* a values and moral educator . 
We have attempted to gather data vdiich could be useful to pre- and in- 
service teachers as well as teacher educators. We believed that- the best^ 
starting point for such a task' would be to ask teachers and teacher 
educators three basic questions: v^t they believe values and moral 
education is, hew they think values ^ucation should be done, and the type 
of training and resources which they believe wDuld be most effective in 
the development of catpetence in values and moral education. A.sunnmary 
of' the responses to the^ questions based on an extensive survey will be 
, found iDelow and in Appendix A. . / 

. The results of the survey and feedback -gleaned by visiting schools 
and teacher education institutions caused the project staff to conclude 
that the form of the final product of the project should be usable Hy 
teachers and teacher educators. The result was, to produce a booklet 
( Perspectives in Values and Moral Education^ , see Appendix B) which attenpts 
to show the corplexity of the concepts involved with values and moral 
education concerns. *lMs booklet has,4>een reviewed by over one hundred 
teacher educalprs, whose suggestions have been incorporated in- the' final 
version. 

* ^ In producing the'bobkl^t (in 'fulfiljnent of 2.1 an^ 2.2*of the 

project contract) it was ap^rent to ^e project .staff . that a conceptual 
base for values and moral Giducation needed to be provided since the re- 
sults of the survey and o^ ^school visits indicab^ that educators were 

fining values^ and mora/ education in the narrow confines of one or tv^ 
well-known models of va^es education. We dwe^pped a conceptual construct 
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(entitled the "Moral Pie**) and attenpted to clarify Hie distinction 
between noral and values education. Seven models of such education are 
reviewed within this conceptual framework Perhaps the nost significaut 
result of the process of -attenpting such definition was the comon- ground 
found to exist across what appeared superficially to be different and 
disparate conceptions of values education. Finally, the booklet presents 
an extensive ^bibliografiiy and an annotated listing of available filins fdr 
use in classroons. 

^ ,We addressed ourselves the problem of how teachers and teacher 
educators can do mDral and values education within ^eir present • School 
and institutional settii>gs. A traditional,, textbook, neutral teaching 
apprcSach does not provide the flexibility necessary for noral and values * 
education. Nor does the present stnacture, which provides little tiina if 
any during the day for teachers to interact with other, professional adults. 
Teachers must be pfqvided both exanplars of materials airi tine to study, 
discuss with other professional^^ and create mtei;ials for classroom use. 
But tiine IS not a sufficient ingredient in. such a process. Teachers ^Iso 
require .suppoift from administrators, school bo^d monfers, and parents. 
Without each constituency beconirig fully aware o£ the problem, the nove 
intq a values and mDral education process will result in a resort to 
political paver ^ dorands, uljtimatums, stubborn refusals, and* increa'sed 
enmity, . . ' ' 

The willingnefss,of teacher educators to engage in the effort to 
promote values and moral education se^is evident in the results from the 
survey. Howey^, this willingness does^ivbt recessarily mean that teacher 
educators are &t present equipped with anything more^ In fact teacher 
educators are as much' in need of their aki retraining in .this area as 
are the teachers they are going to train. Our talks with teacher 
educators show that each discipline believes that values and moral education 
is best served either by their own, or by sane other discipline of 
knowledge; they don't understand that moral ai:id values Education is a 
diinensioa of all education. Teacher educators need to ^ speak to each 
other ^at the program level in the same sen^e that was suggested for 
teachers. They must also Examine' the values vMch they as teachers are 
promoting and become aware of the pdlitical^ and social context of 
teaching.' Teacher education as it is presently constructed is inadequate 
to the task and should be given hi^h priority for .change. 



Section 5 below reviews tjwD -very .popular approaches to values and 
nural ecJucation: the values i:larification approach and the noral develop- 
ment approach. . An awareness of tie scope and purpose of each approach- 
is necessary so that each can be Intelligently applied. . A xevie^ of *tlie 
literature for both a^roaches is also included, 



2. 'DETERMINATION OF CURRICUUUM' FORMATSV TEACHING TECHNIQUES, AND STUDY 
MAltlRDV^S THAT ARE EFFECTIVE ] N -TEACHER EDUCATION 

values Education Survey 

A values, education survey of ovei:1lO,000 Ontario teachers, 650 administrators, 
and 550 teacher educators was conducted in March 1976 • The survey asked 
four roam questions of edugators; 

' WHAT they think valiles^^ucation is* 
HCW they 'think values education should be done . 
what they NEED to hd able to do values education. 
What RESOURCES they nay have already used. 

A 35% return gave the following results. 

I * 

1, WHO should be responsible for yalues* education? f 

Sate 92% agreed that ^values education should be undertaken by the schools. 
It was also agreed that neither hjxne nor church alone was sufficient for 
values education. « 

2. HCW should values education 'bel done ? 

Virtually all respon(;3ents agreed Ivith two* very important goals for values 

education: "helping students to develop a gtyle o:^ life v^ch is based on 

a cJeep respect for others" (97% dgreenent) and "helping individual^ to 

deVelop a full sens€| of social risponsibility" (96% agreement) . Other 

responses show that there is a 
• 

of the. teacher in this process: 



teat deal of uncertainty about the role 



Should teachers prbvide students with solutions for 
moral conflicts? 137% felt they should; JTiis^s the 
most authoritarian teacher position, in vAAch the. 
studehts are spoom fed. 

I ' 

Should teachers actually tedfch an explicit mc^al code 
'(a ifule, a law, efbc.)? 25% felt- they should. 



Should the', teach 
adopt societl^'i 
students? 58% 
include this. 



help students^ to understand and 
lvalues? in other words, socialize 
beed that values education should 
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^ , Should the teacher help- students to clarify their • 

values, then leave the decisions to them? 40% ' 
agreed that values education should do this. Note 
^ that this question 'defii;ii.tely draws the line at' 
clarification of values and nothing beyond: ' 
"Values education should be limited to helping 
^. students to Clarify for theniselves their values; 
^ student^ should then be able to proceed on their 
own." . ' . 

Should the role of teach^er ''be to encourage students 
X' to decide what is right, on their own, without inter- 

fering? 58% agre^ with this position. - " . ^ 

Should- the teacher .siirply be a good -exarrple ai\6 
leave it at ^that? Only 8% agreed that teacher 
eSaitple vas enough. * ^ 

- Should the, administrative structure of the schoo]. 
be examined as part of a values education program?* 
Oily 21% agreed that this was necessary. This 
, ^ question was intended to probe educators under- 

^ standing' of the scope' of values education' — 

v*iether they ^ see l that the administrative structure 
of the school (for: e5cample, rules and procedures, 
how time and space are organized, etc.) in itself. ; 
teaches certain things and therefore should be 
examined in light of goals such as helping studente 
to develop a style of life based on deep respect 
for others and helping individuals develop a, full 
sense of social responsibility. There does not 
appear to be a very strong sense fran respondents^ 
to the survey that this structure is very irrportant. 

3- Does values education involve RE^lKy^ING AND/OR BSHAVIQUR? 

There ^w^s a very clear statement fron educators on this issoie: values 

education should be concerned with boiih reasoning and behavij^ur. 

^' Should valued education be a SEPARATE COURSE ,or part of existing courses 
Most educators felt that values education should be developed as° part of 
already existing courses (81%^ agreerifent) . The majority did not see value 
issue? as the central concept of subject areas (29% agr^onsnt) , but y^t 
they saw rt as part of most subjects.. ' ^ 

There was sore call for a separate values education course; and. • ' 
the older the student, the more appropriate 'values education courses were 
considered to be. Whereas values education courses for very young children 
(K-3) were seen as appropriate by only 21% of the respondents, values 
education courses for teachers in training were seen as appropriate by 
62% of the respondents. • . " 



5. Can values^ education be undertaken at all because VPUJES ARE RELATIVE? 
A major .ooAcern of educators has-been whether values education-is possible 
at all, 'sinc6 there are such diverse value systens^wlvLch are held by people 
in t)ntari6- Can values be any nore than^ personally held beliefs? we asked 
our sample in fact whether values ^educaticsi should not be "undertaken by 
the schools because each person should develop his own opinion of >what 

is right. " ^ Only 3% agreed that values education should be undertaken 
by the sihoqls; in fact, a very consistent and strong affirmation of values 
education ^ a cpnponent of our Ontario educational system has been given , . 

6. What RESOURCES AND SERV:|CES ARE NEEDED at this in order to carry 
out. values education? ' . 

A li$t of twenty resources was given as part of the purvey. " Respondents 

were asked to indicate (oh a four-point scale) how useful they felt each 

item was. The resources listed were Qf five 'different kinds: resources* 

vMch could help educators increase -their knowledge of tfieory abou€ values 

education; resources v*iich could help in the development of appropriate 

classroon skills for values education; resources vMch could provide * 

increased opportunity to talk ^ with various people involved in' the . * • ^ 

< * \^ . . ... • * 

education of children; resources vMch provide information Via print or 

' ' ' r • V • * 

film; and time to develop af program. ^ ^. • . . 

Ontario 'educators indicate that, they feel the greatest need ft)r 
increasing specific classroon ^lls which prcnote values education (such 
as the*ability to* set up an a^nosjiiere conduciye to exchange and to create . 
appropriate activities) ard' for further,' deepening their understanding of 
how children's thinking develops; more time with students vyas felt to 
be very useful* While concrete materials and interpersonal opportunities 
were 'felt to be useful, they were not ranked as highly as classroon skills 
,and kno^wledge of the developm^t of thifflcirtg* 

7. ' What RESOURCES' are being used in Values education? 

RiSspondents were rQque'ste<^ to list, any , materials In values education ^ ^ 
which they may .have found useful. They suggested over 200 differ'ent 
resources . , - ' * ^ ' . " . • 

Two main concerns underlie the choice of different resources: a 
concern for helping students ^to develop an-understandii^ of* the sel'f, 
and a concern for helping students to get along, vd-th Athens . The , 
following- is a brief suntrary of ^suggested resources. « 



a. 'Values Clarification" is motioned ten times nore often than 
any otiier source. • " 

b. The next most ^tentioned resource is the DUSO Kit ( Developiiy 
Understandi ng 'of Self and-Otherg) '. Others that have been mentioned 

are: the Moreland Latchtord Kit on MSra^Decis^on Making, .Novalis with • • 
its Growing Up series,; ,the Encylopaedi^ Britannica , s^ral kits by Shaftel 
and Shaftel on moral education and values, and Peter McPhail's Lifeline: 
series. ^• 

. ■ C The third most often mfentioned resources are fran religion 
and -include religious' books (such as. tha Bible and the Catec"hism) 
reHgious teachers . (as. seqn in the qlergy, Jesus Christ, and God) , and 
religious beliefs (the Judaeo-<:hristian Ethic, the Golden Rule, and world 
' religions) . , ' * , 

d. Literature in general is ti^e fourth most inportant resourpe 
fox moral education. 

e. Films such as the Inside Outside series produced by OECA are 
another often mentioned resource, followed by the Searching for Values 
series put out by Marlin Stu(^<i. , Next are a sejries of isolated movies 
such as Johpny Lire^o , Rebel withoiSt a Cause , and Paper diase . 

f . Theoretical background in psychology (Piaget> Dreikecs, Harris, 
Gor<^rt, .Glasser, Frankel, and Satyr),"" in itoral education "t^ilack, Wilson, 
Beck; Kohlherg,^ McPhail, Eisenbefg, Ra4is.) , and ^in education in general 
(Jfolt, Weingartner, and itowell) ^are all mentioned. ,4: 

. These r03ources in general seem to stress the practical nore than 
the theoreticaif^much more enphasis' is .placed on discussion skills and 'h 
the availability; of kits rather than an increasing understanding of moral , 
theoify in' general. . ^ » 

^* What main- crucial question should be asked about values education? • 
The , final section of the survey allowed respondents "to express- their main 
conc^ about- values education. In ali, 1506 teachers' (48%) , 119 teacher 
educators (55%) , and_ 66 administrators^ (?5%) took the opportunity to 
comient on values education. The following is a surtmaiy of these coiments. 

a. The TEACHERS .' -greatest concern is their role and the pafents' 
role in moral education. " ' • 



The teachers' main fear is that of indoctrination ; one-Tialf 
of them see it as a "cxDnflict^ between teacher and parent values". They 
asked this question: "W) has the ultiit^te responsibility and how much 
shoul'cJ v?e as teacher sf^aocept?" ^ 

The teachers s^e ,a l^ge number of their cwn group as having 
little *moral in^sg^ity. Few choose to take leadership in moral education, 
and they are fea^ii^^about being explicit about their own personal values; 
yet they wish the 'students to see them as theV are. , Many teachers also 
condemn the stiiients as having little morality and tijS this * in with the 
parents' values rather than society, the media, or their, peers. While - 
admitting their cwn need for training in moral education, the teachers 
felt that the parents too would benefit fron such a training. 

b* ADMINISTRATpRS see their inain thrust in moral 'education as its 
iiTplen[ientation in the schools, "to help the students develop a personal 
value system"*. Implanentation is important "so that vjp can exgect 
educated teacher^ vto are responsible for taking leadership". 

c. TEACHER^EDUCATORS are primarily interested in the "urgency to" 
"get off our'^asses" and "provide strategies in the f ield ,and in, training", ♦ 
"to produce skills in the, area of valuing" such as "role-taking, clarifying, 
discussion, and decision-making". They want to "spread the word" sp that 
^ students .may be able tp "articulate" and ibe comfortable with their cswn 
values. ' ' ' 

^ in sumnnary teachers, teacher educators, and administrators view 

values education as the responsibility of ^ our public education system. . 
They see it as part of already existing 'tsDurses and programs. Opinion ^ 
. is more divided on the position the teacher takes in terms of society ' s 
values: transmitter or eyaluator? 

—Appendix A contains a full report of this/survey. - 

Conferences, Workshops, and Interviews with Teacher Educators 
In Septeirtjer and October 1975 the project meambers spoke with interested 
faculty fron each of the twelve teacher education institutions in Ontario. 
This was a follow-up to a meeting in May 1975 at OISE of teacher educators 
working in values Education.' In these visits the project staff monber^ 
e34>lained the nature of the project, volunteered our willingness to work 
closely with the institution, and gathered data covering the degr^ of 
-^«s«velveffiafit and interest in values education at the pre-service level 
within that institution. 



^ ( As will be discussed in greater detail in section 4 of this report, 

it was discovered that the pre-service dimension of noral education requires 

a najor shift in the content and process of teacher education. Our 

meetings with teacher educators in the province* and no^t recently at. the 

OTBC conference indicate that teacher educators are rot well versed in the 
♦ 

<niQral education dimension of their own disciplines- 'That is, v*iiie many 
teacher e^cators agree that the training, of teachers shoiild include a 

WIS* 

moral education ocnponent (see, results of siarvey) , few seem to be willing 
to devote time fron their own discipline concern to include noral education 
in^heii' dimension of the cufriculum. What this amounts to, of course, 
is 'passing the buck — demanding that another course be added to the 
training component. ' , "* 

The Moral Education Project rejects .the notion that sinply adding 
a •'moral education" oourse WDuld meet the needs of futtire teachers. 
Rather, as the thrust of this entire^ report indicates, the entire process 
of teacher education as well as all of ' its content must integrate values 
and moral education concerns. 

At present, teachers in training in' Ontario are receiving explicit/ 
moral education trailing , as a function of chance ^ — if they happen to be • / 
taking the occasional oourse in vMch a particular professor happens to» - 
consider the moral a^id values .dimension t>f 'teaching. Uiis sijggests a 
low^level approach to the training of teachers 'and seems to require a 
strong in-serVice effort for teacher educators themselves. 

Conferences, Workshops, and Interviews with Teachers 

Project members have made numeroiis contacts with teachers in all of Ontario 
during the year. We feel that the in-'service corponent of noral education 
is the single most iirpdrtant focus, foi; teacher education given the present 
stability of the j(±> market — new teachers, even if appropriately trained 
in moral education, will 'by virtue of their limited number make little 
dent in the present^ moral education 6f pupils. - 

The project '.s active involvan^ient with in-service teachers 'this ^ 
past year indicates that 'they are quite willing and able to integrate 
moral, and values education in all aspects of schoolir^. The call for 
this process in the survey lends .furth^ support, for much in-service 
training. Our intensive workshop efforts with social studies teachers 
in St*. Catharines and the majority of the faculty 'c3^ Ajax High ^hool 
provide ^en$)lars for in-service activities'. • 



The St /Catharines group of teachers met for four intensive in- 
service sessions vd.th project staff. Between such meetings the teachers 
tried out materials and processes in their classes; they then reported 
and analysed the results of their ejq)lorations during* the in-service 
sessions. Considerable growth in these teachers was noted by the project 
staff and by the teachers theniselyes, 

Ttie? Ajax High School faculty chose to confront the issue of moral 
and values education on a school-wide basis and opted for a one^day in- 
service program in their school and a two-day live-in retreat. During 
' these sessions the faculty as a viiole atteir^Dted to hamn^ out a consensus 
for ^ their school-wide program. 

• ' • Both attenpts at change at the in-service level are valid. Each 
school faculty must decide how they can best begin the process of in- 
service training. ' ^ , ' r , ^ 

Perspectives in Mpral and Values Education 

iSo many educators in Ontario have begun to be familiar with one pr two 

approaches to moral and values education that the project felt it wuld . 

be quite "useful to provi^ interested people with an overview of several 

approaches and also to respond to-^sone of the irost frequently asked 

- questyions about moral and values education. This we have atterpted to 
.f- - 

do in Perspectives in Mpral. and Values Education (Appendix B) . 



(1 DKi^luNAl 



OF CHARACTERISTICS AND CCMPETENClES REQUIRED" IN 
TEACHERS AND TEZ^HER EDUCATORS FOR WORK IN VZttUES EDUCATIC^ 



An interesting finding of the project's efforts this year has been that 
all models of values and^ moral education demand a particular set of 
conditions in school classroans as prerequisites^ for values education . 
These conditions seem to be camon to all the mc>^ls^ may be sumarized^ 
here as the creation of conditions vAiich maximize -^nident risk-taking: 
tHat is, students must feel comfortable enough in the i r . e nv ironment to 
speak out in the presence of 'teachers and peers. Without such verbal 
interaction there is less 'Chance that reflection on values and moral * 
issues will take, place. A major task of the teacher, and therefore of ' • 



teacher training, is to develop corpetence to 
risk-taking. Necessary cxmditions include an 



create tlte coiilLtions. for 
acceptant atmosphere 
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(acceptance 'cSoes not mean agireement) , a developnent of trust between all 
persons in the class, and honesty, einpathy, and j\astice,~so that the 
ethic Qf _ffee discxissiori is Valued and nonfts are established v^ich rein-/' 
force such interaction.. This is ^ difficult task, sirfce nost teachers 
fear studeni:. interaction and have not been trained , to promote such t\ 
of discussion; Moreover/ the^ traditional school norms demand "obverafcie' 
of niaterial rather than an iD~dep^ analysis, arid to this end^g 



nore 



didactic approach to teaching -is seen as most ef f icient^ 



These findings have important iirplic^tions for teacher ia|a^^ 
Teachet education institutions will - have tc/begin to model more ^cefully/ 
and consistently the methods they wisla "io teach*. Teacher educators will 
thus have to becane aware of Exoth the content and the process dimensions 
of their own programs. - Time and funding will be required for tossibie 
restructuring of teacher educaticxi curricula. The study of found^pns^ 
of education, educational psychology^ curriculum developnent/ teac 
method^, etc. all have an irtportant values and moral education elenent^^ 
heretofore neglected. But blame for this problem cannot, rest with teacher 
educators. The fact is that threerfourths of teacher ^uc/tion takes 
place in liberal arts courses, v^ere professors rarely are concerp^with 
the problems of teaching . Lhless some change occurs also within this 
domain, it is naive to assume that the romining one-foiafth can have major 
inpacl:. - ^ - ' i 

The numerous in~s^ice days the project staff i^nducted' for schools 

Jji Qitario provided us with direct input frexn teachers /as to ^the problens 

of iiiplementation of a values and moral education program. In essence 

teachers consistently told us in person (and the survey supports this 

conclusion) that they (1) believed schools should havte a role in values 

and inoral education; (2) needed time and help in developing curriculum 

to fit into the present curriculum structure; . (3) felared oamunity .and 

ad[TUJUstrator reaction and believed that support from such quarters would not 

-be- forthcoming. It is critical therefore to undersitand that the process 

of inplenenting Ministry guidelines will require a/ synergistic effort 

^erdDy several constituencies (parents, boards of education, administrators, 

teacdiers, and teacher educators) must al^ acquirJl sufficient knowledge 

to each have a frame of reference comfnon to each /of the others^ ^ Biat is, 
~ . ' - ' * • ■• / ' # 

there is a riegd^for the creation of a comnunicat/Lon network, for each of 

these constituencies has intense inteifest and responsibility for values 

and moral ediicatipn concerns. Because th4.s arek is sanev^t n^re 
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controversial than other educational innovations, since it hits s6 close 

* 

to heme, it is inportant that teachers not be put in the position of 
moving too far ahead of public understanding lest the public rebel out - 
of ignorance. . .. 

^ 'Educators must take the initiative in educating the public to the . 
mesaning of and- the need for values and inoral education ^in the school". 
These educators must make the message clear that the school is not taking' 
over the responsibility of the home and church but ratljeif living up ^to i^ 
responsibility as a noral enterprise by virtue of the very nature of , 
the schooling function Utself . '^ut educators, before they go to the . 
public, need to put their own house in order and begin to unders^tand the 
odnplexity of the problems themselves. There is a need to create 
^•britical awareness*^" a^ all 'of the levels of educational concern. H^s 
means that each oonstituency must become critically aware of the 
meaning (s) of values and moral education and develop a sufficient 
intensity of concern to promote action. The^role of educators in schools 
and universities then needs to focus more on the clecor explanation of the 
prcfclons of values arid moral education to thfe public such that public 
support may be obtained and a collaborative effort begun. Unless 'this 
haj^jens, OOTrnunisties vail reduce the ocnplexity 6f the task to their 
naive understanding and deny schools the opportunity to cope ef f icaciously- 
with the ^problem. . ^ ] ^ • - 



4. DEIERMINM'ION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND GENERAL INSTITUIICmL ARRANGEMENTS 
CONDUCIVE TO PREPARATION FOR V2\LUES EDUCATICN 



The recent concern with' values and moral education is another exairple of 
educational change required to-^adapt to a coitplex reality. But if the 
^iinplementation of mora^^^d values education programs is to be more than 
a short-lived fad, it is iirportant to understand such programs in the 
context of educational change in general. 



Educational Change; A Tendency towarogi Reduction 

Human beings are meanilig makers^, and it is this quality v\Mch educational 
endeavours atteiipt^ to enhance . CXir continuous quest for ^neaning is 
supported by a conception of educafelc^as raising our level of londer- 
standing to the ccmple^ty of the world rather than reduc;Lng such > 



6cnplexity to our naive or simple under standing^ We smile new at expla^ 
nations of the world as "flat" or as the "centre of the universe"-. But 
today's ootplex truth is oftefi tanorrov's falsehood, and it is the dynainic 
of the process of ^understanding tonorrow vMch education is in the 
tiisiness of prototing. Thus education produces change. B^it change cores 
hard, and coping vdth change in a world of "future stocJc" makes us prone 
to find short-cuts, to reduce complexity in order to. manage. Educators 
are not immune: Latin to -^ercise the mind, progranined and oonputer learn- 
ix>g to "guarantee" success^ team teaching, flexible scheduling, "open" 

classrooTS, schools without windows Whatever benefit these and otiier 

innovations may have, they have been lost in the sea of rhetoric heralding 
THE SQLCJTIC3N to our educational problans . ' The ship seems to keep 
floxmdering along, occupied by educators v*k) usually find to their dismay 
j[as do their taxpayer constituents) .that in their reduction they ^e doing 
little more for education th&n would have been done if they had gone about 
rearranging the deck chairs of the Titanic . Such reductionism usually leads 
to expectations vMch cannot be met, and then to a credibility ^gap and 
finally a decrease in financial support for schools and education in 
general. 1^ public's solution — "back to the basics" ~ v*ule under-, 
standable, is no less naive , Teachers have been forced to isejspond with 
countervailing powet in the form of associations and unions, at times further 
londermining' their public credibility. The resolution of ^educational 
issues by the use of pcwer reduces the conplexity of teaching and learning 
to a level of understanding not capable of ^providing efficacious solutions. 
Teacher education must prepare teacher s<j to oope with and eventually avoid 
this type of reduction. - y 

i 

Teacher Education; 'Part of the Prcblon or Part of the Solution? 
Teacher education haj^ also been guilty of reducing conplexity. Additional 
coursework in liberal arts, additional ooursework in professional education 
(Master of Arts in Teaching programs) , increasing field experiences, 
videotape analysis', also all once heralded as THE SQLUTICN, have created - 
their am false expectations and ^credibility gap. This is- not to say 
that any and all of these changes have been wasted effort but only to 
point out that no one change has been or 6ould be sufficient to the task 
of producing more competent teachers. Indeed, one must explicitly 
acknowledge that teacher education cannot by itself 'bear the full 
responsibility of solving educational problems. But it can do better. 
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Teacher education* programs must bilin to prepare teachers v4k) have the 
capacity to recognize the oaipl^^ty of teacHing/leam i ng reality and 
who have the variety- of skills .iiecessary to inore adequately solve such 
•prdDlans* The issue of "discipline" may .serve as an exanple. Many ; 
teachers have been taught th^t contingency management skills will solve 
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theit- classriOT- control^ wrrles. The number of books on this subject 

^ttest^ to its popularity ;However, the issue of discipline involves 

much nore * conplexity. T^e validity of learning d:>jectives, the natiore 

of individual learning differences, and the design of "the curriculum ^e 

but a few of myriad variables irtpinging on this prcA^lon, Teacher ^ 

educators are not provifiing teachers with the appropriate diagnostic 

skills to meet the problem, much less the competence to- sufficiently , 

alter the envirorirtient; to solve it even if properly diagnosed. Without 

such skills teachers reduce their explanation for such ^ troub]^es and point 

to student "laziness", "low, IQ", "race", or "you can't reach ever^ne". 

Lest we also be adcused of engaging in reduction of cause and effect, 

we wish -to make clear that we are aware of the fact that teachers cannot 

and should ipt be held totally accountable for all student failure. 

Hope, the' media, and peers, for exanple, are powerful influences over 

whidi teachers have little control. 

This latter acknowledgment is crucial for understanding the 

prcblen of change as it relates to values and moral educatioit^?. The area 

of values and, itorality has traditionally been considered' taboo in schools 

by the catinunity. Honies and churches have been thought of as sufficientv 

But educators now realize that schools cannot help but be involved in 

« 

s]uch an enterprise: if we wish not to reduce the corplexity of the 
problem, ws must understand that we must bring values and moral education 
.concerns to the public ^ta gain conf innation of ana support for 6ur 
endeavours. This area of educational change, more than others preceding 
it, i^'most vulnerable to oomnunity ,attack. The con5i*tions foi;^change 
involve the training of teachers presently on the job, reoqnoeiving the, 
training of ^pre-service teachers, and foming new coalitions witii the 
public in ord^ tp prevent the credibility gap fronVidenii^. 

Our Research has suggested that, for moral and values issues to 
be raised in classrooms, an atmosphere vMch is conducive to 'risk-taking* 
is required. Such critical attributes as trust, honesty, respect for 
others, empathy, and justice are required if dialogue nece3sary for 
reflective thought is to be attained. The teacher must promote these ' • 
attributes and attempt to create a climate of camtunity in the classroon. 



/ - . ■' ■ - • . 

Traditional gchooiihg prohibits such conditions/ The content 
of values issues is ignored: curriculun m^rials have until quite recently; 
been writ4:en so as to exclude nost values and nbral issues lest .contro-^ 
' versy ensue . Teachers have not been trained to examine the substantive 
values issues in their' disc^linds — a neglect for which liberal 'arts 
educators must share tiie blame. Thus teachers* have feit corpelled to be 
'neutral" in theij^ content teaching, v a stance that results in sterilization 
of the curriculum. Indeed, believing in neutrality as a tearching-..at^fce 
' ' / ' is itself a value position and must be reconciled with our valuing -ffie 

denvocratic process, vMch dannands that issues be debated with differing^ 
points of view. exposed to public inquiry. 
' * , - . The present structure of schools provides tochers little if any . 
V tune during the school day to interact with other professional adults. 

Lunch and the occasional free period are barely sufficient for^rest and 
recuperation. Values and mDral education will require teachers not 
sirt^^ly to add a few units of values vSprk; it will demand that the entire 
curriculum be examined in order to make explicit the values and moral 
dimensions, implicit in the study of each subject. It is difficult to 
/ think of art, music, health, history, English, and science, for exairple, 
without at -the same time realizing that each has a rich value cotponent 
iiiherent in. "its very substance. Teachers h?ve not been^ught in such a 
way as to recognize such a dimension in their teaching and thus fear its 
existence. Our experience with hundreds of teachers indicates that, once 
freed of the fear of talking about values and noral issues, teachers do 
— " so with enthusiasm.' But they do need help and support for such an 

' endeavour-; — It is ir: >L e nough siirply te-mandate that^^he cun^iculum ^ 

will henceforth ireif lect the values and moral' issued in a more explicit 
and purposeful manner. Teachers must be provided with both exotiplar^ 
• of materials and the time to create materials for classroom'^use . ' As 
well, teachers must recieve additional instruction in 1;he process of 
values and moral education. -Such tinie must in part be provided by the 
schools thanselves* - . ^ 

J ' The creation of teacher corpetence. and teaching materials takes 

^ energy pnd time. Teachers seem quite willing to provide the -energy. \ 

^ But time* may require money to release teachers from normal work load, 'br 

it will have to be found during professional days , in-service sessions » 
, ^ after school hours, and the -teacher 's hcxne hours. There, are -nuirerous * 

ways in vAiichr such ^ins can be created for the bringing together of staff. 



Ratberj thai! <«prea$^ five to ten professional^ days through the year; 
a gdiDol may find/ it usefiil to cluster days and allow teachers to plan 



and work togeth^ over ai period of three days to a week. One day is, not: 
enough time to Begin and corplete a task with any meahing, , A school may, 
schedule a sximjer wDrkshop* in vAiich the teachers plan ahd develog cur- 
riculum for tlAe year • A school nay msh to plan a -schedule vfii,ch a^ows ^ 
"teachers oji i|articular groupings (his^ry, for ^xanple) to have the sam^ . 
period free'' so as to mset on a daily basis for cun^iculum vjork. Team 
t^ching is\ another way of providing opportunities for teachers^ to plan 
with professional peers. _ v • . ^ 

We are ayoiding thfe reoontnendation of any one iype of structure, 
since there is no evidence that .any one method is be^t andv sxn^v^the 
resources of each particular district differ. But vdiat^is critical in 
this process of in-aervice teacher education. is 'that teachers m^3t be 
* provided the time to do the job thoroughly. Bilt time is not a sufficient 
^ingredient. Teachers require support fron administr^u^s, school board 
me!±)ers, and parents. In our encounters with* teachers throughout the 
province we have consistently heard teachers say that they are willing - * 
to engage in values education but they are fearful , of .doing so because. 

of vtot they perceive a lack of support and reinforcement *f ran those 

• • - 

outside the school building. But our discqssions with'bpard members, 

* ' if • 

parent groups, and administrators indicate thdit they too are m support 
of values and moral ediScation integration. They seem not to have ^let ' 
their teachers knew ^ this, however. Hence we are reoanmen^LLng that 
teachers and administrators in ^ch schoolTdistrict begin to devote more 
time not only to in-servicing themselves concerning these issues but also 
to developing mechanisms for bringing parents and board menbers into 
(^cussions. Such a "synergistic? enterprise is vitally iijiportant If 
values and moral education is to beoone^a reality rather than a continued 
lip service . Schools must begin to structure ways in vAiich there is 
dialogue created betv^en^professional educators and those v*io a£B paying 
the bills - the public. This may involve formal in-service" s^ssi|te|f' for ' 
parents, teacher visitations to homes ,^ invitations to parents iBboard 
members to- visit and teach in classrooms, ' parents 'and board -members- 
attending school staff retreats and curriculum developRient meetings, 
parent groups developing materials for possible use in school, ^etc. . 
Without each constituency becoming fully aware of the prc±)lem and of each 
of the others' perceptions and needs, the move into a values a^d moral 



educatipn process will. resu;.t in a resort to pcplitical ^power, denands, 
vatiinatums, stutAxDriKrefusalS; and iixxreased enmitf, as noted earlier. 

It is irtportant- to recognize the necessary breadtih of a values 
and moral education program vrf>eh we consid^ the need for organizational 
caiar>ge in a school. We have neglected to realize the cumulative iitpact 
of the entire school prc^^ in the values and noral domain. This neglect 
has permitt^ the naive belief that such a function might be filled' hy 
one or sevferal courses appropriately labelled "values". Such a "solution" 
will continue to deny the reality that both content and process of 
schooling at all levels and across all subjects constitute values and 
moral ^ucat^n. « 

, Teacher 'Education Institutions and Values/Moral Education . 
Teacher educators are guilty of the same ignorance of values and noral 
education prc±)laTis as their teacher colleagues. Cotpartmentalized course- 
work; passive learning, lack of individualized instruction, and a small 
amount of tiine for professional teacher preparation prevent learning 
about and understanding the ocrnplexily of integrating the values 
diinension in the teaching/learning process. University professors cannot 
be said to model good teaching^ much less make e:q>licit the values and 
moral dimensions of their enterprise* They are as interested in "covering" 
jiass amounts of raterial as their lower-school -colleagues. * In addition 
oneSpst not forget that three-fourths of a teacher's education takes 
place in a liberal airts program, viiere his or her future teaching of - 
Sjthers is virtually ignored. ^ " „ — ^ 

^ The willingness^of teacher education faculties to ex^age in the 

effoirE to pranote values and noral education seCTis evident in the result^ . 
of 'the project survey: 92% of teacher educators responding to the survey 
, agreed or strongly agreed 'that "values, education sljould be the concern 
ana responsibility of all teacheri"; 81%' strongly agreed^ or agreed that 
"values education should be developed as a^ catponent of existing school 
subjects". We may infer from this response that teacher educators are 
wiilinj to take tl^ responsibility for helping to.prepareAteachers for 
such a task. However,, their willingness does'^not xiecessarily mean that 
they are at present ec^pped by anything nbre than a favourable" disposition. 
In'facV, they are as- much in need of their own retraining in this area 
as are* the teachers they are going to train. ' 



Vfe must /first 
carry tHe additional h] 
inplicit valueg and 
a question is topiri< 
•here would be vastef 





present teacdier training curricula can 
/of teaching teachers how to dope with the , 
sions in the teaching of others. Such 
until data are collected; further debate 
ither, how might we consider changing tea'pher 
Education organizaticjin and/ practices to acoonnodate the necessary oianges? 

Our visits- td and palks with teacher educators in the province 
point to a lack of understanding of tihe ocuplexity o£ the .issue, and we 
can only find spotti| ktteAtion being paid to it. Rather, as is typical 

of educators at alii levels ^ those in each discipline believe th^t values and 

' 7 

noral education is best served either b^^ their* own or by sane other 
discijJ^iiSe of knowl^geJ Clearly there are iitpiications for values 
education in the stiic^ Af the philosophy, sociolo^, and history of 
education. Clearly .thdte is much to leam fron psychology concerning * 
the leamir^ of values /and^ morality. Clearly curriculum and teaching 
methods courses odxild jnave much to offer. Clearly- those who are con- 

media, and, evaluation procedures have scmething 
these professional areas, must' also ask vAiat 
disciplines must do to articulate the values 
.ed within its area. 
Teacher educktprs, then, must begin ibo speak to each other .at " 
\ the program level in the sanie sense that have suggested for schools. 
In addition teacher/ educators must expand their contnunication lines not 
, only across their gUi department but also across their college to wDrk 
in concert with thkir liberal arts colleagues; programs may benefit by 
"cross-department aad cross-college plann&g, if not team 'teazling, across 
' disciplines. 

Teacher educators have failed to realize that they too harbour 
a hidden -curricuLum. There are values and moral (iimensions inplicit in 
the v^ious fiijiflosoEMes and psychologies ^f education, in the various 
logies and means of 'evaluation, and in the history and 
cation. Yet these dimensions are rarely made explicit, 
educators either fail to perceive them or expect the 
achers to j^ceive them without their bexng pointed out. 
The process/ of teacher education is part of the problem. Teacher educators 
lecture about the superiority of classroom discussion as opposed to the 
lecture* ffhey tAl prospective teachers to ask "high-level" questions 
of their pupils, vAiile they themselves give short-answer tests. The 
saitB oonttradictions plague the liberal arts conponent of teadier education. 
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. , Teacher educators - do not haVe to throw put v^t they ate doing. . 
Rather thfey liay need to restructure how they do it^ aivi they may need to 
modify the substance of their ^WDrk by makiiig the values and noral dimensions 
explicit/ .Traditionally;. teacheiT educators have planned their activities 
- in a logical fashion vdthout recognizing the fact tliat the logic of a 
discipline may not corresixjnd to t±ie psychology of learning that discipline . 

Finally, educatixars at^all levels must understand the political and 
social context of teaching. Teacher ecfecators raustNleam to understand * . 
and then oxtntunicate the fact that teachers engaging in explicit values 
and mDral education are itore vulnerable to ocrmtunity^ attack than tthse 
v*io ignore such concerns. Teachers mast be trained to recognize the^r , 
responsibility to oomunicate with the connunity, not onlj^ to "be safe" 
but to 'help educate parents to the oatplexity of, the laari^g^programy 
That is, rather than continue the "closed door" policy of prohibiting' ,\ 
morbers of the ccnmunity from coming in, we nay wish to opep up those 
doors and invite the community to help us. Parents are featfui of the . 
- .values "bandwagon", becaxise they are left in the dark about v^t it all 
means . . The credibility gap between teachers and connunity mu^t be bridged 
if values and moral education is*to be successful and honest. 

Tfeacher educators must thus restrucfture their curricula in light 
of a re-evaluation of teacher needs. Whal^ must the teacher be able to do 
in a classroom in the realm of values and moral education? ,The enclosed 
survey l^ins to answer that qtestiQn but certainly is^ only a beginning. 
How teacher educatipn faculties are to incorporate the necessary training 
into their programs is a question needing additional research. Hhe facts 
are x:lear, however. Teacher education as it presently is constructed is 
inadequate to the task and should be given high priority for change. 

5. FORnEI^ EVALUATION OF ALTERNATIVE lEflCHING STRATEGIES FOR VALUES 
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T^tds section of the^ report is an attenpt to aitplij^ several points made ' 
in eari^ier sections about values clarification aixi Kohlbergian mDral 
development. In essepce this' section of analysis is a synthesis of an 
extensive literature search of the most recent advances in each of these, 
tWD models of moral and values education and of data collected from. both 
on-site visits in schools ax)A results of th^ teacher survey sumtarized - 
earlier. * ^ 

♦ 
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Valaes Clarification and Kohlbefg's Theory of Mpral/Pevelopnent 
.The most pervasive ajproach to the sUidy of^values in schools is the values 
clarification approach, devi^loped by Raths, Sinon, and Harrnin. Throu^ ^ 
, several well-^known publica€ions and through wrkshop sessions^ teachers 
have fomnd tlie values ^clcurification ap^oach exciting and easy to use 
but at tJie same time lacking" "substance" vdien the questioning pf choice^ 
between oenpeting values arises in, classrooor discussion. ' Either by 
accident or design the^-^zi^^j^^^arification approach, in attenpting to 
facilitate m^i±num awareness of one's own value's* as v^ll aS the values Qf 
others, "demands that the-.stud^nt need not be pressed for a jiastif ication 
of a particular valife position or for the '*wl:y" of resolving ^ particular 
value conflict .(internal 6r external) . ,In not demanding such jDehaviourj. /T* 
values claf^fj-cation inplies the relativity of all valued — jthat one 
value or value system is as good as another and that each situation 
determines the m^it of a particular value position. While making each * 
student aware of his own and others ' vaJj^es stimulates much discussion, 
values clarification strategies pose a dilemnna for both students and 
teachers. The dilemma centres around the questi9n, "How do I know after 
I ^have' clarified a particular value (by utilizing^ the appropriate seven 
value clarifying criteria) that my value is an' appropriate value to hold?" 
This question of justification is Kardly sati^ied by the raaxipi of ^alue; 
relativity, "your values are as good as mine," since in real ^classrooms ' 
there are .scores of Jhstances vAien the teacher's values or school values^ 
oonilict with the student's (and neither the teacher nor the School ♦ 
'"processed" his or "its Values as demanded by the value- clarifying criteria) . 
In such conflict^ the appeal to teacher or schooJL authority is utilized 
as a basis of adjudication; e.g., "While you may not value coming to class, I 
as, teacher value such attendance and "hence you attfend , " 

The valuer clarification approach thus seoiis to, lack an underlying ' 
theoretical structure to help us resolve value conflict. By contrast, 
Kohlberg's approach to moral .development provides substantial psycho-* • 
logical, philosophical, > and enpirical substantiation for conflict ^ ^ 
resolution. But tiiere. are similarities in both models. Both enphasize 
the cognitive aspects of thinking; that is, 'they -focus on the student's 
conscious internal thinking atout values rather than on external environ- ^ 
mental or internal unconscious pressures to respond in a particular way. 
Both aim at increasing clarit^Li)f thinking an<? increasing adequacy of 
•cognitive processes rather than at inpartijig particular beliefs or values. 



■ The criteria for cxDgnitive adequacy, however, are different in 

• each'Of ' the approaches. Simon and his ^colleagues use as their, criteria 

of value adequacy the seven-step process by ^ch a value is attained. 

lockwDOd points out that this set of criteria leads logically to the 

* * 

conclusion that nany of bur values are not values by definition if we 
have' not engaged in each of the seven steps of the value clarifying 
process; Many times we cannot act on our beliefs, but does this mean 
we do not value sanettdng? Clearly, or^ can value peace, and one .can 
either oppose or favour banbing in order to further peace . On vAiat Msis 
can one decide this value issue? "The values clarification theory would 
thus be in the position of asserting that the same^alue can support 
rmitually oontradictary actions. Such an assertion would appear to. vitiate 
one of the fundamental objecj^s of value clarification — deveioping 
values v*iich provide a clear andd^nsistent guide to behavior" ftbcJcwood, 
p. 5).- " ■ V ^ ^ . 

Lockwood fii^rther points out that values clarification is primarily 
related to making decisions about personal preferences, such as a career 
choice, use of leisure time, or kinds of people to admire. What the 
process seems to lack is the ability .to -help students cope vith^the prob- 
iCTi of ^^alue conflict dilemnnas ^vMch confront questions of ethics, viiat 
Frankena calls -"basic principles, criteria, or standards by vMch we are . 
to determine w hat w e morally ought to 'do, vdiat is morally right or wrong, • 
and what our moral rights are" (Frankena, p. 47) . Values clarification 
appears, at least by default, to hold the view that all values are equally 
valid by pranoting the accepting role of the- teacher, a^iionishing against 
moralizing, and urging the avoidance of conflict (Lockwood, p. 16)*. This 
avoidance tfends to reduce the ocjrplexity of values issues, sidesteps 
th^ controversies vMch .value conflict usually engenders, and maty unwittingly 
teach a system of value relativity that prevent rather than prototes 
resolution of value conflict. For this re^n teachers have been deavand- 
ing an exp^ded notion' of value conflict^ resolutipn. 

Kdilberg's approach not '"Only provides for personal conflict 
resolution but emphasized the interpersonal nature of value and moral 
conflict. While values clarification is concerned with the descriptive 
"is," Kbhlberg is concerned with the next step ~ the "ought" of human 
relations. "What vpuld you do^" demands a differ^t type of explanation 
,than 'What oi:\ght you to do?" The absence of prescriptive (shoulcVought) 
questions in values clarification .is related to the lack of distinction 
between moral and .non-^nnoral issues. 




- Vttiile values clarification argues against irtposing values, as 
does I^hlberg, the teacher utilizijig values clarification faces the prob- 
Ion d^ispDSing his or the "systen's" values in face of student conflict 
vath thos'e values. "An advantage of the Kohlbergian apppoach is that the 
'teacher has grounds for giving arid requiring respect for an .individual's 
opinions aivi values without sanctioning those opinions or values. As morally 
adequate. * He can recognize the s^^^dd^t's right to hold and e^^fess views 
without having to maintain that those views are right or' justifiable and^ 
so should be acted upon" (Colby, p. 414) . 

Teachers, then, may be operating at a higher stage than the students 
on Kbhlt^erg's scale*, and justification in terms of nore adequate reasoning 
is part of • the teacher's responsibility as well as proper in terms of 
Kbhlberg's research. But the tv^o approaches can be synthesized. We can V 
inject noral issues and questions into, values clarification techniques 
with a, focussing on issues of fairness, justice, and reasons for value 
preference, vjhile providing opportunity for students to give responses 
at various stage levels (Colby) . We can teach the distinctions betv^n 
moral and^ non-moral issues. *We can do, this not only on personal issues 
but on issues of humanity ^in general as they- occur in spontaneous class- 
rocm discussion or within curriculum content (such as the Trunan decision 
to bomb Japan or i^e issue of "pranks" in political caitpaigning) . In re- 
verse, many of the values clarification strategies^saife excellent starting 

f^ dilemna discussions required in Kbhlberg^ techniques — for 
exanple, the "value" of cheating to achieve the "value" of high grades. 
The conditions for discussion demanded for values clarif icatioiii are in 
large measure also required for moral discussions. Finally^,, many teachers 
have found that students find *a' non-moral solution to a moifal dilemma" in 
values clarifigajtion. The Kohlbergian approach tends to forc^r^^sonfe:^- 
tation with the moral conponent o/^A dilemma.. Hence, if we. accept the 
underlying philosojiiical and psychological premise that developnent is the 
aim of education,* we do not have to reject the usefulness pf values 
clarification in the attairment of that aim. 

Kbhlberg claims that the moral "philosojAiy upon \^ch his theory 
is based defines adequatenofality as principles — that is, that people 
make judgments in telrms of principles applicable to all^ mankind. 
Principles are not the sam^ as rules, since rules are. derived from social 
authority , and are therefore variant across cuJLtures. Moral principles are 
principles of jxastioe, "for giving, each hi^ due," and decisions made on this' 
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t)asis are better decisions ^because they • are decisions on which all noral 
^ple would agree I Decisions based on rules result in disagreement/ 
because'^iTDjcal rules are culturally relative, not universal. Henc^ the 
attempt to tjeach particular values or noral rules is less than an* adequate 
solution to noral education, since we cannot guarantee vuniversal agree- 
nent concerning vMch values to teach. Such Virtue" education results 
in value relativity, with education de facto defined by the opinions of 

«the teacher and the conventional culture. The unreflective valuing of 
the teacher that underpins "virtue" education becanes the "hidden 
curriculum" of the school. To avoid such, a dilenita, values clarification 
has been put forth ^the best method for values education. In essence, 
values clarification elicits the student's 'judgment or opinion about , . 
issiaeS or situations in \A^:^ values conflict, rather than the teacher's 
mpojsed opinion. But- values clarification attenpts to go no further than 
creating an awareness of the values or issues involved. Beocming aware 
'is -an end in itself. This conception resiilts in the irrplicit notion of 
value relativity, since no single answer to the value conflict can be 
considered "right*. "- The stress is on 'Values are different" and not on 
one value being nore adequate than another in a*-given situation. 

On what basis, then^ can we decide what.fthe most adequate solution 
to a value conflict is in such a situation? Kbhlberg's theory provides 
that solution in his notion of ji^tice. Hence noral education is defined 
in the context of issueg in a democracy, issues vAiich involve the principle 
of 'justice, for it is this principle that is onbedded in the U.S. oonsti- . 
tutional systan. Schools should not be' burdened, with the problem of 
teaching values* in general, since, such teaching is prohibited by the 
U.S. Constitution. But the Constitution does mandate that justice ~ 
the rights of others — be the central consideration of^ daiocratic system.. 
Hence moral education is really civic ^education in the" sense that it 
ixioanes the analytic understanding of value principles and of the notivation 
necessary for a citizen in a working donocracy. It means the stimulation 
of develqpnent of nore advanced pattemis of reasoning about political and 

ISocial decisions 'and their inplementation . Such stimulation is non- 
indoctrinative for the following reasons: (1) change is 'in 'the way of • 

* reasoning, not in the particular beliefs Involved; (2) s'tuflents in a class 
are at different stages of development; the aim is to stimulate each to 
the ne^t stage, not to a ccmton pattern, of convergence; (-3) the teacher's 
own opinion is neither' stressed nor invoked as authoritative' but is entered 
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' cis one of many opinions / hopefully to' stiinulate sane to the neict stage*; 
and (4) the notion that sone^ judgments are nore adequate than others is 
. xxxmrunicated in order to encourage a student to articulate a position that 
seers most adequate to him and to judge the adequacy of the reasoning of 
others. 

Philosophically, then, the values cvLarification approach appears 

to prcnote a value relativity approach to moral education. Kbhlberg's 

theory. (denies the efficacy of such a stance and attertpts to stimulate a. 

^ person's ability to resolve value conflict on the basis of justice. 

, . The technique of values clarification, however / appears to be an excellent 

* method for (a) creating awareness of our own and others' values, ^(b) stimu- 

lating^ discussion around value conflict, '(c) achieving high student emDtiohaT 
» 

, involvement, and (d) creating conditions for inquiry. Kbhlberg's theory 
requires these conditions but finds them laclcing in promoting moral 
development. Kbhlberg's theory demands that^^we go beyond values clari-. 
fication techniques (a) teaching stucSents to recognize moral dilemrtvas 

- when they occur, (b) creating conditions for risk-taking, (c) stimulating, 
discussion not around v^lue preference alone but on moral reasoning in a 
value conflict, (d) exposing students to various levels of stage reasoning, 
and' '(e) utilizing "justice" as the central concept of resolving value 
CXDT^liCt. ^ • * * 

Values Clarification - ReView of Iiiterature 

The literature concerning rigorous values clarification research is sore- 
what scanty. However, we find most teachers and students very positively 
disposed towards its use in the context of its limitations*. That is, 
affectively, values clarification seems to prcmote more openness in class- 
rooms. ^Peachers seem to find the techniques easily adaptable to any grade 
level or si±>ject. ^ Thera is an abundance of values clar;Lficatioa material 
available through oortinercial publishers. Our survey shows that teachers 
. have high positive regard* for values clarification ,techniques, as 
evidenced by^ the following examples of .responses'": 

"Excellent*- helps -teachers and potential teaciiers 
• ex^nine their own valuing criteria." 

"A fantastic oonpendium that teaches people .the skills 
of listening, qdestioning, considering and. accepting." 

Ifciwever, other teachers feel that values clarification, is super- 
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ficial and jus,t\another fad:- 'Values clarificatidn^has becx^e a 

fetish • • • presented by sane individuals mo are ^ttorpting €iT$)ire building , 

Several prc^leins arise v*ien attppt to suninarize the avail^le 
research concerning value'^ clarification. One of the reasons this approach 
has becote so popular with teachers is that there is a vast popular 
literature available pronoting very explicit and practical ways of con- ' 
ducting values clarification activities. But the research sujportirfg the 
prac'tlcar suggestions is of a different kijid to that,, associatlff with 
Kohlbergian research. The research suppor^ for values clarification 
relies mainly on positive attitudes towards ^ it among students and teachers 
(oonpared to students and teachers not exposed to it) and v*iat appears 
to be a more positive student response to teachers v*io utilize the approach 
(cotpared to a more traditional lecture-recitation approach) . The hope 



Hiat a more positive self-concept will develop through use of the values 
clarification process i^ at this point debatable.' The literature here is 
confusing: feone studies 'do find more positive self -concept outcomes, vMle 
others find no change. To conpoCind the uncertainty of the results, tlie 
various studies differ in their choice of instrumentation, and hence 
cannot be conpared with each other. ^ 

Smith (19?3) found that elementary teachers in. training who were 
learning about drug education* preferred the valjies clatificaidon approach. ' 

' ifepp-andr Abbey (1974) found that teachers^l^rained in deification' strategies 

were enthusiastic about their use in health'^'Hasses . Curwin (1972) found 
pr6-service teachers of secondary English to be committed to using the 
techniques in their own future classrooms. Guy (1975) found that teachers 
previously expose(J to the values clarification process had a more positive 
attitude towards its use than those without prior exposure; significant 
difference was found between those teachers who had actually used clari- 
fication strategie^^d those vAio had not in that the foriner were more 
positive. 

Sinatra and Klnsler (1975) found that values clarification as* an 
affective approach in the teaching of reading Increased student^' 
motivation. Gurry (1975) supports this notion , and suggests, tl^^t speech 
cotmuhication educators should view values clarification activities as 
. motivational devices for teaching interpersonal comnunication skills. 
• Guziak^ (1975) found sane change in the developient of a more 
positive- self-concept in grade 5 students. - DePetro (1975) found small 
but si^ficant changes in self-esteem, but he also found with* his high 
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sctool senior class of psychology students that being taught general 
psychology was equally .effective to being taught values clarification. 
Coy (1974) found that there were no significant self-concept -changes in 
elementary school children exposed to. values clarification techniques, 
but the children did becone more positive in their attitude towards school 
and the teacher. Salzano (1975) alsp found no change in self -concept as* 
a result of\clarification intervention with high school students. 

Mpral Development - Review of Literature 

Blatt (1970) indicated that moral discussions could serve as a vehicle 
for moral developiient. By utilizing hypothetical noral dilertmas, encourag- 
ing interaction by students at different stages of development, prc±)ing 
student responses, and preserjting arguments by the teacher' one stage 
above the students' level, Blatt dernonstrated that moral development 
could be promoted by systatatic pedagogy. Hickey (1972) extended the . 
use of moral dilemma discussion by having ^oup members rcdse personal 
moral dilennas, v*iich they would then discuss in the group; this also 
resulted in significant developmental change. ^ ' . » 

Several researchers moved beyond conducting moral discussion only 
as a heuristic by building on Mosher arid Sprinthall's (1971) concept of 
^N^liberate psychological edtication." Mackie (1974) found a significant 
• developmental change in the moral reasoning of a group of "disadvantaged" 
high school students \^ participated^^^in peer counselling. Lorish (1974) 
also found a significant effect on the moral reasoning of male prison 
imates were "taught to counsel . These studies revealed that the 
development of ,enpathy and more coftplex social oonpetencies were in^rtant 
to stimulating mDr^l development, at least in late adolescence. The - 
assunption of real role^ by ^students was indicated to be a significant 
factor in prcmotion of development. Atkins (1972) extended the opportunity 
for assimlng real roles by utilizing cross-age teadiing, -vAiich also 
resulted in significant develbpmental change. 

. Building on the findings of the above studies -as well as on the 
work of Beck, E. Sullivan, and Taylor (1972) , who taught an ethics and 
piiilosophy course to adolescents, P. J. Sullivan (1975) constructed a 
one-year psychology course for high sdiool students. Sullivan^ had his 
students (a) engage in moral discussions using such featujre-liength movies 
as Serpico , On the Waterfront , and The Godfather , (b) conduct peer 
counselling, (c) lead moral discussions with elementary students, -(d) take 



an introduction to rnoral philosophy. In addition, the students in this 
course orgardzed a school-wicte boaM of appeals to protote increased . 
justice in their school. The significant^sults achieved by Sullivan 
pointed to the cuimilative effects of a variety of learning experiences. ' ' 

Related intervention has been conducted at the etenentary and 
junior high school levi^ls* gtines ,(1974), recognizing the influence of 
the family in the moral education of the elementary school child, measured 
the effect of a ten-v^ek course in moral reasoning taught to middle-class 
fifth- and sixth-~graders and their mothers. Those children vtose mothers 
also i^rticipated in the course changed wore than children vtose npthers 
had not participated, vrfiile the control group not exposed to noral dis- 
cussions showed no change. Role playing v/as the major focus in the Grimes 
study. 

Paolitto (1975) taught a one-semester course for eighth-graders 
fron working-rclass and lower-class families. Paolitto *s curriculum in- 
cluded the discussion of both hypothetical and "personal" moral dilemas 
through the use of small-^oup discussions, films, journal writing, and 
role play. In addition, the students wrote up the dilantas and used this 
-material as a basis for interviewing and other role-playing activitii^. 
Later they conducted interviews of cormiunity members invited to cl^s;3 to 
^ share the moral dilenrras in their own lives. These people included'' a 
^nun, a waitress, a pediatrician, a juvenile lawyer, and d fireman. 'Ms 
curriculum did produce significant stage change. ^ 

A moi;e recent approach to stimulating moral developrnent has 
" integrated the discussion of moral, dilenmas into- existing curricula rather 
than putting it in separate' psychology or social studies courses. Currently, 
curricu3;a in English, social studies, and guidance are being created ~ iiT 
the Boston area (Brookline, Cambridge, Hyde Park) ; in Pittsburgh; in Tacoma, 
Washington; and in Toronto '-- to add the Kbhlbergian approach to already ^ 
existing goals and learning methods. Kbhlberg, Colby, Fenton, et al. . 
(1975) conducted an initial pilot study in American history classes in the 
Boston and Pittsburgh areas . After a one-week workshop to introduce the 
theory and pedagogy of moral eduction to teachers ^ the study, each 
teacher participant led moral discussions in the context of the history 
curricuium over the course of tventy weeks. In a pre- test/post-test design 
with an equal number of conparison groups from the same school districts, 
the results indicated a' significant increase in- the students ' stages of 
moral reasoning in tlferexperimental classes . A significant finding of 



tKi's study was that the teachersj probir^ questions constituted a 
critical behaviour in causing stage change. ^ ' . 

The review suggests various strategies that teachers can initiate . 
tc^ stimulate moral development: role playing, peer counselling, learning 
ethical philosophy, tutoring, intervieyang, and moral discussions • 
However, the persons above who experimented with these intervention 
strategies had a so^hi'sticted philosojMcal, psychological, and methodo- ^ 
logical conception of tha"functibn" pr role of teachar as a moral 
educator . Teachers \Aio to try such strategies must understand the 
dbnplexity of the teacher role^|jnplicit in the research l?.terature. For 
exanple, a ^ood deal of miscotinunication between teachers and students ^ 
about vali:es occurs not because teacher and student values differ but 
becaxase the level of explanation is not appropriate to the student's 
level of moral developrient (Kdhlberg and Selman, 1972) . - ^ ' ,.^-5 
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Appendix A: Survey of Ontario Teachejrs, Administrators, 
and Teacher Educators • 

Susan Pagliuiso , • . , * • 




I. Svirvey Dei^cription and Populatiqri 



'II, Gaperal Results of All Grovps 

III, " Teachers' Response 

IV, Iteachers' Response Carpared with Teacher Educators" - 
Response . ' 

V, ^ Teachers' Response Ctonpared with MiiLnistrators^ Response 

^ VI, English-speaking Teachers" Response Corpaired with Frendi- 
speaking Teachers" Response 

VII, Public School Teachers' Response Cotpared with Separate 
/ School Teachers ' - Response 

VIII, Differences due to Level Taught, Itegion/ Age, and Area 




L Survey Description and Population ^ 

• • * In March 1976 a valxae education survey was conducted by the Moral 

EducaUon Project. of tti O.I.S.E* This survey was undertaten in'order-to 

r 

poll the current views of Ontario educators about the ^ nature of noral/ 
valte education and vtot resources and services th^ need at this tiine^ 

The survey asked 4 main questions of educators: ^ . ^ ^ 

• , WINU they think value education is . \ ^ 

• HOT they think value education shoiild be done^ ^ / 
What they NEED to be able to do value education 
^ # vjhat rosOUT^CES they inay liave already used ^ ^ 

In addition general infontation about respondent's age, level pJresently 
^ * teaching, aria presently teaching, sex, and. school board was asked; 

^ These questions and information were ^s5^ of 4 different grou|)S 
of Ontario educators: teachers, French-speaking teadiers,, teacher educators, 
and administratcrs. rhese groups \vere felt to be the main educators. in ^ 

« • ^ 

^v' Ontario. Parents ,v^o are also recognized as very centrally involved . ^ 
in the education of children, were not Included in this ^survey siitiply 
. dufe' to time and financial liitdtations. Table 1 presents' the 'nurrber of 
surveys sent and returned by the four groups (hencefortri we- will refer 
to teadters as T, P^ench-speaking teadt^s ^ FT, teacher educators 
as* IE, and aAtujiistr^tX)rs as A) 
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TRBIB 1 

SUFWEY POPlIiATEQN AND raiTOIN 













.^Nuncber ' 
Sent 


Nvnber 
Betumed 


% 

Ratum 


!teaci|er8, Eng« (fl) 






• 


^ Separitte (K-10) 
Publid (k-^13) • 


10,576 \ 
2,316 
8,260 


3110 
321 
2487 


29% 
14% 
30% 


French T^aci^ers (PT) * 


.539 


160 


• 30% 


^teacher Educa^tors (TB) 


550^, 


, 218 


40% 


J^inixiistrators 


650 , 


268 


^ 41% 




12,315 


3756 


31% 




/ 







. Ixi. gei)er2a this can be considered a good return on the basis of 
only one cover letter and survey; i» follow-x?) was sent. The best return 
cane fron TE arid whereas the poorest return caotne frdtn English- ^leaking 
Separate school tead«:s. ateacher return was quite good at 30%i in spite ^ 
of the teacher strike just past vAien the survey went out. Uie 
OIP vay gerwrously agreed to s^oisyr the survey far\teadM:s by allowing: 
\as to lase their letterhead awi piroviding a signature fron Bill Jones i the 
Secretary^Sasurer of the Federation* Also a Erendi translation wai^, generously 
ctote by Louise BeauregardKhatpagne of the Canadian Educational 
Association- for the French-speaking teadiers. TBie letter and survey 
sent tcy other groups was essentially the same; these are available fron 
the Moral Education Project of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 
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TEA^fcHER SURVgy 

) check the appropriate box 



V^LUE EDUCATION SHOULD^ BE 



5. 
6. 
7. 

8.. 
9. 

10. 



teaching students an explicit moral code^ 

helping studentsjcifj^velop a style of life which is based 6n a deep respect 
for others. ^ 

teaching a subject called Value Education. 

helping^students to understand and adopt society's values. 

,an ex^myiation of the administrative structure of the school. 

helping stud^t^ to grow in the ability to reason.about moral issues. 

encouraging students to decide what is right on their own without interference 
from teachers. 

helping individuals to develop a* full sense of social responsibility. ' 

accomplished tfirough the example which the teacher sets for students - no 
further effort is necessary. 

the training and education received in the home only - each family (not the 



school) decides what it values. 

1 1. ^the guidance and direction given by churches or synagogues (non-religious 
schools should not be involved in value education). 

12r- not"undertak«n by the schools because each person sht)uld develop his own 
opinion of what is right. 

13. concerned only with thinking about moral issues (not'action). • 

14. the concern and re^ponsjbility of all teachers. 

15. limited.to helping students to clarify for themselvespeir valufes: students 
should then be able to proceed on their own. 

1^. helping students to act morally and for soi^'nd reasons. 

1 7. handled ^Jcplicftly within the school program sinfe it is already happeriftig 
incidentally. ^ ♦ 

IS, providing students with soUilions for moral conflicts. 
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VALUE EDUCATION SHOULD BE DEVELOPED . a. 



^19. as a separate course in Value Education for K-3. * 
20. as a separate course in Value Education for 4-6. 
^21; as a separate .course in Value Education for 7-9. 
2*2. as a separate course in Value Education for 10-1 3. 
13. as a separate course in Value.Education for teachers-in-training. 
24. as a' component of existing khool subjects. ^ 
"^25. as a part of subjects but libt others. , 

26. only as a paitT(f religious education. 

27. as a part of any Education, public or separate. ' 

23. as the central concept around which a subject area is built. 
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19 
20 
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22 
23 
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TO BEEFFECTIVE IN.DOING VALUE EDUCATION I NEED 



49. 



3&. 
31. 



an opportunity to study different philosophical positions on morality. 
iFeater linderstanding of how children's thinking develops, 
to t)e able to generate activities useful' for moral development of students. 

32. experience and training in role-taking and empathy activities. 

33. opportunity to further develop good discussion skills. 

34? more experience and training in handling conflict in classroom discussions. ^ 

35. to'be able to set up ar\ atmosphere conducive to meaningful exchange among 
students. 

36. training in inquiry skills. , ^ . 

37. the ability toddentify moral issues within a subject area. 

an annotated list of resource materials which are avaUable for classroom use. 

a course outline in value education for specific grades.* 

list of important moral issues and questions within different areas (e.g., 
biology, social studies, health education, etc.). 

41. -^resource centre or support system among teachers. 

•42. night or summer courses on value education. 

43. media packages Ulustrating differ^^nt theoretical positions m value education. 

44. media packages illustrating different classroom strategies in value education, 

45. a forum in which to talk with school administrators (local). 

46. a forum in which to talk with parents within the community. 

47. much more time ^ith a fewer number of students. 
48,, time in which to develop a value etjucation program. 



38. 
39. 
40. 
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?9 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

3S 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4S 
46 
47 
48 



GENERAL IDENTIFrCATION 



49. Age 



20-9 
50-9 

40-9 

50-9 
60-+ 



53. School Board. 



50. Level Presently 
Teaching 



K-3 
4-6 



[T]7,9 



51. 



Areas Presently 
Teaching 



10-13 

Teacher Education 



^52, Sex 



Language Arts 

Pure Science (Bio, Chem, 
etc.) 

I 3 [ Applied Science (Pifys. Ed., 
Home Ec, etc.) 

Social Sciences 

Fine Arts 

Resource Service (A-V, Lib) 
Administration 



F 
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RESOURCES 1 ^ 



you are already^ wx)rking in the area of value education with your students and have found useful 
materials, it woul9 be appreciated if you would cite the best resource which you have used (book, TV 
program, video-t|^e, film, play, slides, kit, game, etc.): ' ' . 



Name. 



Authtor. 



^Publisher, 



Grade Leyel(s). 

Theme/Issue 

Comments 



\ 



i|c^ at: 3ic 3)c 3ie 3{e 3)t 



WHAT ONE MAIN. CRUCIAL QUESTION OR COMMENT-IS UPPERMOST'JN YOUR THINKING 
ABOUT VALUE EDUCATION? , ^ , 

m 



40 



34 



n. General Results of All Groups 

The^rg^nfee of the four grovps to the survey' questions Will be discussed^ 

•in aet^l" in the following sections. Several distincrtions of interest 

• appeat that depend on the category of respondent. 

. Coiparisons concerned with replies- to the questions about . 

resources and materials needed can be lasefully displayed in table ^form. 

' * / * -* . • 

(See Table 2 on ^the two follcwir^ pages. ) Reference back to thi? table 

' will be nade in the pertinent sections* 



/ ■ 
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TABLE "^2* Responses to: "To> be effective in (toixig values education I need 





Total respondents 
marking "Very , ' 
Useful" 
•(No.) Rank 


Teachers 
marking "Very 
Useful" 
(No.) Rank 


THEOI^ICAL KNOWLEDGE . • 
-an oppcsrtiinity to^stucty different 
jMlosophical positions on morality, 
-greater understanding of how 
children's tMn]cing develops. 


954 
1747 


14 
2 


747 16 
1375 3 


CIASSROCM SKILLS 









--to generate activities useful for 



morai developrent of students . 


1614- 


4 


1315 


,4 


-experience, training in Vole-taking 




- 




) 


and enpathy activities. o 


1149- 


10 


. 915 > 


t«q.o 


-to further develop good discussion 










skills . 


.1418 


5 


1140 ^ 


5 


-more experience, training in handling 










conflict in classrocm do^scussions . 


1317 


, -6 


1032 


7 


-to -set up an at?nosphere conducive 










to meaningfulv exchange among students. 


1870 


1 


1498 


-2 


-training in inquiry^ skills. 


1007 


13 


' 791 


13.5 


-to identify inoral issues within a 










subject area.' ^ 


1271 


- ■ 8 


997 , 


8 ' 


T- ■ 

INTERPERSCmL OPPORTUNITIES^ 








- 


-res6urce oehtre or si5)p&: system 




1 

1 

12 






among teachers. 


1010 . 


831 


12 


-night or .^urnmer courses . 


■ 704 


18 


559 


18 


-a forum iii-vMch to talk with , . 










school administrators. 


520 


20 


419 


20 


•^a forum in vMch to talk with ^ 








parents. • 


1060 


11 


864 


11 


-itiudi mrae time with fewer students 


1735 


3 


•1525 


1 


-an arnipts^dd list of resource 










materiaJ^^or classrocm use. 


1284 


7 


1079" 


6 


-a course outline for specific 










grades! 


745 


17 


631 


17 


-list of inportant mDral issi:es and 










questions within different areas (e.g.. 










biology, social studies, etc). 


923 


.15 


791 


.13.5 


-media packages. iHustrating 






d^lferent theoretical positions.- 


657 


• 19" 


557 


19 


-media packages illustrating * 








different classrocm strategies. 


834 


16 


•753 


15 


TIME 

• « 










-tune in'vMch to develop a value 










education program 


1169 


9 


592 


9 



NOTE: The statanent presented for teachers was "To.be effective in doing value 
education I need..."; for administrators, "educators need..."; and for teacher 
educators, "pre-service teachers need.-. ^ ' 
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Percsentage response and tmik by category:^ 
•Teachers'. T Educes Adhiin'rs T English 



,% Pahk % Rank % Raijk ' % 



Rank 



T French 
% Rank 



T Public T Separ. 
% Rank % Rank 





- f, 








- 




- 






- 


/' 




15.5 


39* 9 


37* 8.5^ 


27 


15.5 


27 


18 ' 


26 


15.3. 


28 


17 




J 


W 

^ C Q* 1 

? 


DO* 1 


49 


3 


48 


4 


" 48 




61* 


1 


47 


4 


50 4 


* 

53 4. 


47 


4 


48 


5 


46 


V 

4 


57* 


2 


33 


10 - 


45* a 


• 37 8.5 


33 


. 10 


36 


10.5 


-32 


10 


.35 


^^13 


41 


5 


49+ 6 


5Q* 5 


41 


5 


38 


9 


40 


5 


44 


6 


J/ 


/ 




55* 3 


37 


7 


34 


12 


37 


7 


39 


8 , 


54 
28 


2 

13.5 ^ 


68* 2 
46* 7 


65* 2 
■ 39* 7 


54 
28 


2 

13. S- 


53 ' 
18* 


2 
20 


53 
28 


2 

13- 


57 
30 




'36 


8 


53* 3 


49* y6 


36 


8 


30 


15.5 


36 


8 


38 


11 - 


30 
20 


* 

12 
18.3 


29 14 . 
31* 13 p 


/ 

/ 

/ s 

/ 

• 234^ 12.5 
^3 12.5 


30 
20 


02. 
18.5 


> 

• 46* 
" 31* 


» 

.6 
13 


29 
19 


12 

19 . 


39* 
27* 


- 

9 

18 ' 


15 


20 


16 18 
> 

•39+ 10 
36* 11 


16 18 


15 


20 


20 


19 


' .14 


20 


19+ 


20 ■ 


31 
55 


11 
1 


35* 10 
18* 17 


31 
55 


11, 
1 ♦ ■ 

^^-^ 


39+ 
60 


8 
1 


30 
55 


11 ' 
1 


'39* 
57 


10 
. 4 


39* 


6 


26* 15 


31+ 11 , 


' 39° 


• 

6 


50* 


3 


38 


6 


42 ' 


7 


23 


17 


10* 20 


^ 14* 1^ 


23 


"V 


41*. 


7 


21 


17 


33* 


14 


28 


13f3 


20+ 16 

« 


20* IS 


.28 


13.5 


• ' 30 


15.5 


27 


14 


36* 


12 


20 


18.5 


11* 19 


13* 20 


20 


18.5 ' 


30* 


15.5 


=20 


18 


21 


15 


27 


15.5 


19+ 17 


19* 16.' 


27 


15.5 . 


30 


15.5 


' 26 


15^.5 


32+ 


15 


36- 


9 


33 12. ' 


22* 14 


36 


9. 


36 


10.5 


35 


9 


45* 


5 



*Signifi,<ant difference at the^. .01 level, and +significant difference at the .05' 
level, in the following <xnparisons: Teachers/Teacher Educators (seconcJ column)*;' 
ateachers/Administratdrs (third column) ; English/French Teachers (fifth column) ; 
' . jnd PuBlic/Separate Teachers (seventh-.coluim) . * " . " ' 
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nL Teachers' Response to Value Education Survey 



per cent (or- 10576) of all teadiers in Ontario were sent the 
value edyicstticxi survey* (About oiie out of 20 Ontario teachers teaches in 
French* 'Tie results fron this grocap, the Frendi TeacSiers^ vri.ll be rliiscussed 
s^^?arately J . T^j^out 30% or 3110 Returned their surv^ wi^fchin the first . 
six v«5eks» "heir responses provided information on the teacher's per^)ective 
on eiaht inajor questions about value education: ^ 

1* I'Jho sliould be responsible far value education? • 

2* Hw^should value education be done? 

3* rwes value 'education involve reasoning and/or behavior? 

4» Should valije education be a sepairate oourse orfpart o^-^^xisting 
courses? ' , ' 

5# Can value education be undertaken at al\ because values 
are relative? ^ / 

6. , TJhat resources and services are neecJed at ^this time in ^ 
order to carry out value education? 

?• ^^That I^ESOURCES are already/ heing iiised in value education? 

8. What nain crucial, question should be asJced about value 
education? = - - - 



ir VTO should be responsible for value education?* 

91% of teachers who resporxied t o tho Tsurv ey agree that value 
education slK3uld be "the responsibility of all teachers/I Hiey back 



this vp by aigreeing also (93%) that valxie education d^ould be part of 
^any education , public or separate • Neither the home by itself nor the 
diurch by itself is^SuJ^icient for the valxae education of students^ 
Ihe follcKdr^ table sumonarizes these firidiiigs* 

TABI£ 3 



.SUtlRBy OP VJHO SSXXpH BE reSPONSIBrE ^ . 


SURVEY 






Item No. 




% Agree/Strongly Agree 


10 


Hone only 




11 


Church only 


7 




All teadiers responsible 


91 


26 


Part of religious education . 


... 1- ■ 


27 


Part of any education 


93 



: . - • t 

2. HOW should value education be done? 

• • • 

- - — ^All teadiers are very much in favour of two general goals fdr^ 
valine educcition: "a style of life based qn deep respect for others" ands^ 
the developrnent of a "ftOl sense of social respcnsibility* (9^7% and < 
95% agreenent, respectively) . Teadiers are not certain *bout the means 
through vdiidi these goals can be attedne^; Ttiy are of scn»Aiat divided 
Cpljiion (as a group) about (aO the anofunt of input and direction viiich , . 
tfe teadier should give and(^) about the relative position of the 
Jndividual^as^decision maker versus* society as source of rules, conventions, 
la&7s\and nornis* • 



^ a** ^mountaife Input \ 
Teatiiers wlio responded to this survey do feel that they should 
be actively in^lyed in value education; only 8% agreed that siifply pro- 
viding a^good exaitple was sufficient value education. More than one- 
third of the teachers rmild swing to- the opposite pole (fron j\:ist being * 
a good exanple) to actually providing solutiais for moral conflicts for 
students (37%). Such a position is tenpered, however, by an affirmation 
that the students do have the final decision -to make, ]^thems elves\ ^ A 
look at these ^jo iten>s together (prcvidinqijsojutions/students dscids * 
on own) showed that under 10% of ""teachers would like to provide solutions 
for moral conflicts without allcwing fetudenijs tlie right to finally decide 
on their own. 

b. Individual ver sus So ciety ' * 

1;^ ' : 

"^e teacher caiihe seen as tranjsmtter of society's values, cither 
cmite esqjlicitlv (as Itert 1 states: "Value education should Ya ... teaching 
' stur'ents an exolicit mor^l code.")i or tnore ijtf^licitly (as Item 4 stati=;s: 
"Value eciucatioti should be . . . helping- students to vmderstand and adopt . 
society's ^/alues.") ^achers shcR-Tod more agreement vith the more iirplicit 
trani^ission 'of values (50% agreoJ v;ith this^tesn, ^4) than with actually 
teaching e^q^licit codes, i.e. rules, lav;s, etc. (36% aqreed v;ith this, ^1) . 

The teacher etlso can assist stixJents to know as individuals 
i^t values each person holds, ^he itan is meant to be quite an exclusive 
position: "V&lue education should be ... limited 'to helping students to 
clarify for theriis^Lvejs their values; students should then be able to 
proceed on their own." 40% of all teachers v/ho responded agreed to this. 
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(TSie total response pattern shows tiiat this item was ppobably not taken 
in this exclusive vay but as one*method among many.) 

Another questLcn ^di was put whidT was more along individual 
lines was the following: "Value educaticct should be an examination of the 
adnlnistrative structure of tiie sdxx)]^" ISiis questicn points to a critical 
Itxsk at the structure (or society) of \Moh students and teaciiers are a 
part.. 22% of teadiers agreed that t)iis was iitixjrtant, 

- In surnary teadiers are aiming for helping students to develop 
a style of life based on respect for others and a full sense of Social 
' responsibility. Tb do this tiiey favour most a£ allWlping students to 
understand and adopt society's values. They are nruA less incliiied to 
siitply teaching rules, laws, and solutions. 46% feel Students should be 
clear about «ieir values and 22% would examine administrative structure. 
Table*4'svnioarizes these items. 

TA PT F 4 ^ 





■ SliMMMV OF JffPBDACHES TO VMjUE E1^[X3^TECN 






* 


^ Teachers 


Survey 
Item No. 




% Agree/Strongly Agree 


2 


Style of life 


97 


8 


social responsibilitj^. / 


95 


18 


solxitions for conflicts 


37 


1 


explicit inoral code 


.36 • 


4- ' 


adopt society*s valiaes 


*59 


15 


help clarify 


40 


-7 


students decide on cwn 


60 


■' 9 


^ -^cter example cnly 


8 




examine administrative structure 
• * 


22 
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3« Does yedue education jbrtyolye FEJNSOMiriG ^/or BEHAVIOR? 

No matter \vhic4i approach is tal-^ to value education a more 
general cjuesticn about method can be askedt Does value education -involve 
reasoning and/or behavior? ^ Teachers, are almost unanimous in their thinJqjicr 
tiiat both thinking and behavior <or action) are irnportant for value 
edix:ation. Table* 5 ?urmarizes this response. 





^TmiE 5 




SlPWAjy OF FEASanNG/BEHAVIOR 


Sxirvey 
Eteni No. 




Iteachers 
% Tkpree/Strongly Agree 


6 
13 


Ability to reason 

Only thinking /not action^ 


96 * 


16 ' 


Act morally^ sound reasons ' 


92 



4. Should valie ec^ication be ^' SEPARATE OJUPSE or part' of 
existxna courses? 



Table 6 shows over 3000 teachers' 'responbe on this question* 

^Ihe- strongest opinion e35)res&ed ih that value e^cation should 
be developed as a "ccnponent of epdsting school siiD^ec^*' (82% agree) I 
^^^jpPJeacbers do see it as a component arid not 'as tlie central oonoeptt 

There is an cbvioias pattern in the response about a separate 
xxRirse in. value eriucation: the older tlie student, the nore appropriate 
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TABLE 6 



SUTWAI^' OF WHETHER VRLUE EDUCJVITCN 
SHOULD BE A ^KBPOE OCXJiSE 


Survey ; 

X wGnl NO« 




Teachers ' 
% Aoree/^trongly 7\gree 


SEPARME 




- 19 




Subject: Value Education 


.19 

a. 


Course K-3 


22, 


20 


Course 4--6 


. ' ' 25 . 


21 


Course 7-9 


; * 3i 


22 
23 


Course 10-13 

-'^arse for pre-seirvioe Teachers 


• 33 

61 , 


BNCDFPORAJED 






17 


Within school program 


■ 43 


24 


Corpcnent of existing siabjects . 


-82 


25" 


Part of sane subjects 


'■ \ 20 


.28 


The central ^oonoept for s\±)jects 


29 " 



a ocjurse in valvie education is seen tx) be. J\bout one-quarter of teadiers 

feel elanaitary school children (K-6) should have a separate course of 

valve educaticn, about one-third feel such a course wouM be appropriate 

for internediate and secondary sjchool students, and about;ta»fO-thirds 

- - .' • ■ . . • ^ 

feel that students at colleges of educaticn should have Separate courses 

' \' 
in valvE edi;caticn. - ^- ' 
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Can value education be imdertaken at all because ^TALURS - 
ahf: i^eeattve? ^ — 

0 

A mjor oonoem of ed^6ators has been whethet value education is • 
possible at all, since there are such diverse value systerns vAiicii are 
heldj)y people" in Ontario* Can values be any more than personally held 
beliefs? We asked teachers if perhaps value education should not be 
undertaken by the "schools ^^because each person should develop jiis own 
opihion of \it\a!t is^ right." OfS^ 3% - agreed that value educaticxa sliould not / 
be undertaken by the sdioo]&; in fact -a very consistent and strong aff innaticn 
of value education as a ccn p onent of our Ontario eduoationstL system has 
been aiven. . ' 

6. What y^atTRTES and SERVICES are needed at this tine* in 
^ order to carry out value educaticai? ^ ^ 

p . » * ' 

K list of '20 resource was- given as- part of the survey (items 
, ^ ' . * ^ ^ ^ V o - ' ' ' • * 

29-48) . tteachers 'Xvere'^^sted to indipate (on a 4-pp;Lnt^cale) . how useful 

they felt ^c3i itenvwas for 'Sbeinselv^<; /The resoxaroes listed were of 

^ ^^ T\ ^ ■ ■ . . 

5 different kinds: resourc^,whi<il;ooula^ help teachers increase their 

kncwledqe of philosophical aijd ^psytiolx^tical theory alpout value education^ 



resources which could help in the ditfvelopnferit appropriate •?:las5rocm 
skills for value education^ resources v^hich&xnild prov?.de increased \ 
opportunity to talk *v7ith various pecple' involved in tlfe^'.education of • 

children^ resources which provide mpormtion on pacpA or film^ and 

• . • . ' . 

time to develop a Drooram. ' . . 
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In order to see \^ch resources were seen as itiost valuable>sjfe^ 

■ '^^^ 

locked at the nuonber of tiines that resources V^ere chosep to be "very 
useful** (that is, we did not incli;j;3e the categories "moderately useful" 
and "useful") . Table 2 presents this informtion plus a ranKing of all 



20 resources (a rank of 1 indicates the grteatest nunber> of teachers 
diecked "very usefoj^) * \ 

a. Theoretical Knowledge . 1375 teadiers indicated that they 
would find "very useful" increased understanding^' of ho^7^ cMldren? s 
thinking develops. ' Hiey did not feel that an increased vtndepstanding 
of philosophical positions on morality wais as necessary. 

b. Classlxxin Skills . Tteachers indicated that the most utpqrtant 
skill to be developed for value education is the ability to set an 
atmosphere conducive to meaningful exchange among students. Over half 
»(54%) of .all.teactets felt this would be "very, xasefxil." Seen as next in 
iitportance is the ability to generate activities ixseful for ,the moral 
develc^xnent of sinadents. They would like to work on the more general 

, skills next: discussion skills and wsr/s to -handle conflict.. Next they 
'wcnxLd likQ increased ability to idaitify moral issues, th^i work on role- 
takii^ and enquiry skills. Different classroom skifii in ^>ieral-are 
of* course what'teadiers are continually developing. What is especially 
worthy of noting, here is that they see value education especially in 

^ ' f 

terms of dJ^good atrnqs^iere \*d.di involves actam. * 

c. Interpersonal Oppprtmities ^ Ihe survey ask^ teadiers 
whether they would like itcre contact among themselves, with^versity 
faculty, parents rschool administrators, 'and students. Teadiers choose 
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having mor'^ tine vith f a>eir nvjtfcer of students as the most desirable 
resourcjc of all 20 (1525 or 55% chose this as very useful) • 10% of 
teachers v;antGd more contact among themselves and with parents > Only 
20% felt university courses in value education are needed, and very fe^ 
(15%) felt that there need to be more involved with administrators. 
Overall these responsejsj^ seen to indibate that there is not a very great 
desire fron teachers to oet together with other teachers^ parents, 
university/ faculty; and administrators in order to do valuQ education. ^ 
. There is, however, a mudi greater need for more time with students, 

d. ^laterials . Five concrete materials were incjuded in tlie 

list of resources. An annotated list of resource materials for class- 

roora use was felt to be very useful by 39% of tead^ers. TTte otlier four 

materials v^ere not rated very Iiiglily: a list* of moral isjsijes and questions 

f^ each area, media ^packaoes of theoretical positions, classrocn 

... 

strategies qp value educatxon, and a course outline of Vcilue education 
for specific grades. 

e. kiive for Program. Finally 36% of teadiers felt that tliey 
ncedpd tine in vMcli to develop a value education procqran. > 

in suTtnary teadiers have indicated that they feel the greatest 
* need for more time v;itli fav^er number .of students, then for increasing 
" specific class rocn fj^ls whidi pr9inote value education, tl^ for ^jaf^l^ 
deg^^ning tlieir understanding of hc^^» children's tliinking develops. While 
cnncrate materials and interpersonal opportunities v^e felt to be useful^ 
tliey rr>r'?^ "not ranked as highly as classroon ^iii^ls^d/or laiowledge of 
tlie develonment of thin]:ina: 
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?• What FESOURCES are bedng used in valxae education? 

Respcndents wexre requested to list any materials in value' education 
which they may have £our>d useful. They siiggested over 200 different resources^ 
including "incidental e)q)erienoes in -everyday life"^ "the ten top songs .on^ 
the hit parade/^ "every aspect of education" (i.e. music^ geography^ ecology, 
eooncntics, science, literature, health) , "simulation games," "social content", ^ 
* career search," "home", "wcroen's roownent," "my thoughts", "the daily news- 
paper," "sexuality," "tt*e ten ocmnemdments,^ "religious leaders," and "The 
Bible." " 

m^in conoerr^ underlie the choice of different resources: »a 
ooncem for Jielping students to develop an understanding of the self and 
a ooncem for helping students to^t along^^th others. Ihe following is 
a brief surma^ of suggested resources. 

a. I^ysi Clarification" is mentioned isen tiroes more ofteti than ' 
any other source. "Value Clarification" dee^ls with strategies of dis- 
cussion ;^iere one is 'led to probe** his own valijes as well as articulate 
and defend before others these values. 

b. The next most mentioned resource is the D.U.S.O. Kit j CDeveloping 
Understanding of Self ^ and Others ) . This is a beautifully pacikaged 
multi^media kit containing posters, tapes, a manual, booklets, and several 
puppets* This kit carbines the two concems mentioned earlier. Other kits 
that have been mentioned iore: The Moreland^Latchford Kit on Moral Decision , 
Making, Itovalis with its Growing Up Series^ the Encyclopaedia 
Britanriica / se^ral kits by Shaf tel and Shaf tel on moral -education and 
values, and. P^ter McPhail's Lifeline series. When all of these kits are 
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added together they would almost eqi^ the number of tiines that ^'alue 
'Clarification has been siiggested as a resource, 

c. The third inost often mentdjoned resources are religious, 
including religious books (such as'the^fiible and the Catechism) , religious 
teadiers (as seen in the clergy^ Jesxx5t(3irist, and God ) , and religious 
beliefs (the Jvdaeo-Christian Ethic ^ the Golden Role^ s&id vxDrld religions) . 

d. Literature in general is the fourth most inportant resource 
for moral education, ' . 

English literature forms the largest part of this section^ from 
Socrates to Shakespeare^ Emerson/ and the ^txJems such as Camus and 
Miller^ to name only a fe^7. J 

^. Films sudi as^the Inside Outside seip^es- pi^Dduced by O.E.C.A. 
is another often mentioned resource. This is followed by the Searching 
for Values series put out by Marlin Studio.^. Next are a rseries of isoiatied 
mDvies such as Johnny Lingo ^ Rebel without a Causey fiand Paper Chase , 

f . theoretical background in psychology (Piaget^ Dreikers, 

Harris^ Gordon^ Glasser^ Frankel^ and Satyr) ^ ip mDrai educatioi (Blacky 

VJilson^ Beck^ Kohlberg^ ^ici>hail, Eisenberg^ Ratiis) , and iin education in ] 

general (Holt, Vteingartner, and Powell) are all'jnentioned, ^ . - 

« 

^^hese reso\:irces in general seem to stress the practical mDre , 
.than the theoretical; mudi more err^iiasis is^plaoed on discussion skills 
and the availability of kdts rather than a increasing understanding of • 
moral theory in ge-neral^ . ^ ^ S 
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8. What Tftain crucial qtaestiai Should be aaked atiout value 
education? ' . 



. i 

i.' 
1 



If 
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The last sec±ion of the survey allowed respondoits to oqaress 
their main oonoern about value education. 1506 teacters (48%) took the 
opportunity to oomient. The following is a ^sximary of these ocnroents. 

The .TEACHEPS' greatest ocnoem is their role and the pareits' 

role in moral education (154)*. 

The teadiers' main fear, is that of indoctrination (96) and one- 

r^MHi^' 

half of item see it as a.^oonflict between teacher and parent values" (22) . 

When the parents fear ''Valxies Education" it makes "it difficult to teach". 

There is suspended above the* teacheirs' heads "the sword of ^pamocles" 

vrfiere the parents "abdicate their roles" if they don*t like ^Alat is being 

I 

taught^ or^they blame the teacher v?here there are poor -results. The 
'teachers question "Where does the responsibility of the home end and that 

i ■ ' ' ' 1 

of the sdibol begin?" They go beyond this question to ask. "v*io has the 
ultimate responsibility and how much should we as teachers accept?"; 
they are left wondering "yet if the sdxx)l does .nc^ take the f^ponsibility^ 
v*o does?*^ One respondent asks in despair "why push it on a group that 
has- lost the syirpatiiy of the pdDli^J" 

.While teachers "must recognize the rights of parents" (8) they ^ 
.want to knbw how to make value education agreeable for them -f^) . For they 
recognize 'jthe- difficulties "jn filing the parents how 'to live" and ."deciding 
xviiat is right for other people's di^dren". teachers vroulcl'like to ^ ^ 

\ z ' . ' 

The niirbers repres^t the nutber of tesuiiers who gave this 

response. 
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agree vdth the oarents mon a set of values so that they can worl: toqetlaej: (26) 
, Ihey atooept that "for moral education to be effective it must he samlar- 
to values^ held in, ti\e hone" . It should l>e f amily-initiated^ if not, there 
will enswe 'a losing battle in the schools.. In accordance with this 
theme, 'a larqe nur*er v;ould like, reinforcejnent by the schools, religion, 
and society in aeneral (41) ^ , 

* itosfof-the teadaers see their am values as "white-mddle-class** 
and believe these to^be at i|ifiai>oe y^ith'the values of the parents. 
VMle many are guick to reiect. society^ s values , . there is an overtcne 
.^that their personal values are superior to the parents'., ^e teachers v 
' s^^a large number of their avh qroup as having little moral integrit:/ (30) • 
Feiv. choose to take leadership in moral education (19) and they are fearful 
about being explicit about their ot-m personal values. "Biey wish the 
stud^ts to see them as they are. Yet they accept themselves as playinq 
an in^rtant role, as a model. 



respondents believed that parents should not take the sole 



responsibility for moral education Lbecause: "The parents encourage poor 



vali:ies" and "sha^; poq^ examples" (8); o.a. "They brag about playina cards 

at v/of]c" , "•Thfey havejjLost a sense of direcrtion and moral ocnmitment"". . 

Iheir permissiveness and lack of oonoem leave the, children restless". 

• 7 . f ^ ^ 
"No religious^ doctrine or a basic set] of values is i^resenj:", or "are tlie 

product' of ^s'oMcina parents". The children a^ led to accept that "tliey 

will go on 'welfare like nv parents". V There is the presence of alcohol 

and drugs in ^the hones" (40^ "sexual irmorality is rairpant" (4)» Scne . 

teadiers desjiair of- changing these conditions and vender "ho'/ to fight 
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the violent outoone of ,the hare" and "the prejudice of the parents.- 
Jtony "of the teadiers 'are resentfulSjf^fche role of the parents,' claimincj 
that "teachers are pressed to give birth to the for their par^ts".' 
"Let us "not .assisne responsibility for the child's upbringing \jhile I 
am responsible for itujie". The cynics move frcm the- question "?m I my 
brother's keeper?" to the statement^, "it looks as if the state^jfeuld * , 
adc^t all diildren in iiifancy" . Many teachers condemned th^' stupent^ 
as having Uttle itoraUty and tied it in with the parents; values irather 
than society, the nedia, qr their peers (23)'. Vlinle adii)/tting their cwn 
need for training in mori^ education (51) the teachers,''felt thai^ the parents 
too would benefit fran sucii a training (26) . 
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IV. Teachers* Response Compared with Teacher Educators' Response 

A cxrparison was made of the response* from the Iteachers ^ (rJ=3110) 

with the response from the Teacher Educators (N=218) on the follwina ^ 

» . — - *^ 

questions: - '* . ^ 

" • - * 

1. Who should be responsible for value education?* 

2. How should value education be. done? ' , 

/ ^ 3. Does value education involve reasoning l^d/or behavior? 

•/ 4. Should value "edvication be a separate course or part of - 
existing courses? 

5. Can value education be undertaken^jL-all because values 

' are relative? ----- -i-- 

• «. " r 

eV What resources and services, are needed this tinoe in order 
to carry out value educatiori? ^ — , 

• V 

4 

The Tteac±»er Educator response is^ the same as the Teacher 

response on four issues. Teadiers and Teache?: Educators both agree that: 

\<JHOt Teachers should be responsible' for the value education 
of students / ' 



15EASQaifTG/l3EK7^37IOR: Value^education "Should involv e both reasoning 
and behavior (action) . * 

SEPAKVTE GOUreE: Value eduqation should not be develop^ as a 

separate course for younger students; the older the stSSent 
the more af^propriate a separate course ^might be. 57% of 
Teacher Educators felt vsO-ue education should be a sepa^rate: 
course for pre-service teadiers* ; 

yJMJB rELATIVITY:) iValue education can, be undertaken in schools;^ * 
values are not entirely personal matters vMch teachers 
■ should avoid* 



(Sefe Section III, Teadieps^ ^^sponse to V^vie Edtcation^ Survey, for full 
explanation of €he Teacher response to these 4 issues) . 
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Teachers and Teacher' Educators are not in full agreeinent as to 
exactl^^^how value education should'be done. Ihey do cfcgree on the general 
goals of\|ielpiog students to develc^ a life style based on respect for 
others and\to develop a full sense of social responsibxlxty. Teachers^' 



howeji/er^ see theniselves as holding a significantly stronger positioners 
t33nsmitters^of society ^s values than the position which Teacher Educators 
ascriiDe to teachers* ^Uiis is revealed on three ifcans fron the survey 

" \ ^' ' . 

and is ^Uninarized in Table ?• 4 

— ^- -~ • ^ . «^ , 

. TABLE 7 



DIFEEFENCES' OM APPIDACHES. to value EDCJCATiai 1 


Survey 
* Item No* 




Teachers/Teacher Educators \ 
1% Agree/Strongly Agree | 


1 

4, 
m • 
18 


^explicit itoral^'oDde 
adopt society's valxKS 
provide soliiticns. for gSnf lic±s 

*Siq. Difference at .01 Level 


36 20 * ■ 
59 42 * • / 

37 25 * . { 

» * ) 

H ' 1 

1 



Both groups hold the saine views on the djtportanoe of clarifying values 
and ejcamining the admiriistrative stnK±ure of ^'the school. 



Tochers checked the usefulness of the 2Q sxagaested resources 
for their own needs, vAi^eas teacher educators checked the usefulness of 
these same 20* resources ,for their students, pre-servic6 teadiers. We 
are assuning that the Teadier E^cators assessmerit; of their students' 
.needs is fairly accurate. * Table 2 presents the per cent of teachers 
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aiid teadier ecJucatxars iiAio ^d^dked each resource as "very useful." 'Ranks 
are edso incluc3ed. ' ' . 

a. ^theoretical KiKX/^ledge and Classroom Skills^ It seens quite 
reasonable that pre-servioe teachers would have a greater need for theoretical 
knowledge and iirproved ciassrocm skills since they ,are just beginning to ^ 
bxiild their knowledge about teadaihg. 

b. Mafa3ria1fg > ^chei;s express more need for materials v*ich 

are of use to them in their classrocm teaching. Since teachers spend all 

of the^x tiite vroiddug in the schools while pre-servioe teachacs spend 

significantly* less time in the schools ^^?e wo\ild e^q^ect teadiers to have 

♦ * 

more need of materials. \ 

c. Time to Develop a Value Education Program . It is interesting 
here that, both grotips *e:q3ressed the same amount of need ^r time to 
develop a valve edugation program. One-third of both grpips *n^ time 
to^j^k at value education programs. ^ \ [ ' 

d. Interpersonal Opportunities . In this area ^ find, as expected,^ <> 
thai: practicing teadiers express a v^ great need to haye more time to ] 
spefid ^vith eadi student; even pre-servioe teadiers are ranked (11th of 20) 

by teadher educators as having a need for more tiine with students. Other 
interpersonal opportunities - Vith t4a<;iTers/ liniversily faculty, parents, : 
and) administrators - are not over^lmingly stressed by Jteadiers. In 
fac^ the need for cpntacJt.by teadi^ with parents is l^s than the pre- 
seiVice teachers' need; teachers' need for contact withjother teachers 
. and administrators is the same^as ^$19 need felt for pre-Jservxce teachers. 
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Such responses r^dse several questions, such as: Do tseadiers feel 
that they have sufficient opportunity^ ti talk with other teachers, parents, 
and adnanistrators? Do teadher educarars see educaticn of children as 
more actively involving teadiers, parents, and administrators thai\ teachers 
thenselves do? Do pre-servioe -teachers need nore contact than teachers 
with everyone interested in 'education because they are new to teaching, 
or do tead^s need nore contact xd.th everyone involved because they are . 
responsible for the educatiai of diildren? In any case, the genera;L. 
question is should different segments of Ontario educators relate to 
one another? ^ 



4 

r 

In summary, a oomoariscn of the response, of teachers with thfe 
response of ^teacher educators . showed that bothgixups felt that:' s 

1. . Tfeadiers^ should take responsibility for the value edx:^tion , 

of students (home or church is not sufficient) . 

2. V^jfe education should involve both reasoning and beh|avior, ^ 

3. Value education should not be developed as a separate course 

^ in elenentary and seconHary schools but perhaps as a ;separate 
course for teadiers jLn training. 



4. Valine education is not precluded by diversity of^values-dn 

Ontario. 

5. Value education should help stxidents develop responsibility 
and respect for otliers. 

Difference between the two groi:ps was seen on the position the 

teacter shotild,take in terms of transmitting society's Vcilues. Teachers 

maintained a stronger position on this than teacher educators.^ Ihe oorparison 

of the need for resource^ for value education pointed to questions about ^ 

who shoul4 be actively involved tog^tjier in th^Vcilue education of diildren. 



. V» Teachers' Response Compared with Administrators' Response ^ 

A (xirparison was made of. the respcnse f ran the Tteachers {N=3110) 

with the response fran {schc»l and school board) Administrators (N=268) 

on the following questions; 

1. VIbo should*be' responsible for valufe education? 

' '^•"^ llOfj should value education be done? 

^ . 3. . Does valxjs- education involve reasoning "and/or behavior? 

4* ^^SSld value education be a separate ooc^se or part of ^ 
existing courses? ^ ' ^ ^ , 

5. Can value education be undertaken at all because 

values are relative? ^ | - . 

' f « 

6* Wiat resources and services are needed alt this time ir^ 
birder to carry out value education? ; ' . 
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The Administrators' response is tlie same^as the Iteachor s'' fresponse 
on 3 issues/ Administrators 'and Teachers both aqree^that: \ 

T.TTjQ; ^teachers should be responsible fop, the value eduction 
o^' stixfeits (hone and church are hot sufficient) I * 

. ^ ^ r 

F5^y^S(>^?TG/f3m\."^ZEOR; Value education "Slx^ld involve bot|i ^ . 
reasoning and behavior > ' ^ ' • ^ ' 

[ \ * I * 

VPLIE PFTfATnrrTy ?^ Value education can tie imdertaken in the 
schooljs; \^ues^are not entixely >personal matters ' 
\^di teachers should avoicJ* - I [ p 
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(See Section III, Iteadiers' I^sponse to Value Educaticai Survey, for full 
emlaiiation of the teacher response to these 3 issti^s) • 

HOT: Ttie ^^dministratojfs' respcnspe is the same as the %acdiers . 
response on tte general goals of develq^ing respect for others ^d' a 
good sense of responjaibili-ty.' Both grovps agree equally that the teacher's 
exanple is not enough. Hie inportaifoe of clatifyiiig one's values and, of ' 
understanding and adoptiJig society's values is also given equal agreonent 
by both grxxps. In addition there is no differ^ice on the, view o£ the 
two qroups about providing solutions for conflicts. 

'tiere are three points of difference about approaKii to v^lue 
edijcation^bete;een Mninistrators and Teadiers;' these are s\:|marized in j 
Table 8. ' ' 





DIFFRACTS m APPTO^OffiS TO VT^CIE EDUCATICN - , 


✓ 


Survey 
Item Mo. 


* 


Teacher Administrator 
% Agree/Strongly TVqree 


\ 

— i. 




• 1 




eknlicit* moral code 


36 


27* 


t 

i 








students decide on cwn 


60 




I 




5 




e^pndne ^admiriistration 


22 


16* 


i 

' \ 






*Sig^ Difference at .01 
L ' ' * ■ 
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Teachers are significantly more in e^grearent with teaching- an 
explicdlt moral csode (lay^ mle^ ^^cO than are Aamiiiistr^tars. bne-third 
of Tteadiers view valtie edupation in this way, vrfiereas cne-qiiarter^of ' ^ 
adnfdnistrators view it.lik^ this, (The stereotyped view of authoritarian 
administrators receives a blow from this resultl) , Howsver^ ^it should be 
noted tthat at the saine feijie Teadiers give the final decisions to the 
students more often than do Aiininistrators (Cf • Section IIJ on Tbacher's 
Ifesgonse for ocnnents ^x>ut interpreting this item) • Finally Adninistrators 
are niuch less likely than '^dn^rs 'to see an examination of ^the administrative 
Structure of the sdiool as connected to yalijeS educationV Even though 
teadiers agree more with examininq admitiistrativ? structure, t^ey are npt 
strongly inclined to suc±i a procedure, I 

SEPARATE CDUPSE: Ihere i5 a difference fere io how Teachers and 

^ t 

AdnrLriistratbrs feel about v^ther to have a separate course in value 

i * 

education or incorporate it into existing courses* Administrators are 

10- 

significantly more in favour of having vilue education as a corponoit of 

existing courses (rather ..than as a "separate course) than are Tfeac±iers* 

For levels K-13 Teadiers indicate more desire for a separate wurse than f 

A^irdnistrators/ although the actual call for separate courses comes from 
i . ■ ' 

cW-y about one--quarter to one-third of teadiers x^io responded to the 

\ ' ^ . " * 

survey. At the, level of teadiers-in-trajjii^ both Teachers and Administrators 

give equal agreement for a separate course. Table 9 surtmardzes these 

results* ' ^ 



TABLE. 9- 



Survey 
I tan No* 



T6adier /administrator 
% Aqree/Strcaigly T^jgree 



24 


octrpcnent of sixisting sxjbjects 


■ -82 


89* " 


17 


hcindled in scfioof 


43 


53* ■ - . 


19 


course K-3 ., ^ 


22 


12* 


20 


course 4-6 


. \ 25 


14* ■ ' ! 

1 


21 


* 

course 7-9 


31 


17* 


22 


course 10-13 t 


33 


22* • 


23 


covirse teadiers-in-trciining 


61 


65 




*Siq. Difference at .01 







flSOUPCPS : J '^ere is quite a lot'^of dLfferenoe-botv^eji Teachers 
and,^,^\ciniFdstratC)rs Wien it ccnes to vrfuch resources they feel are useful 
in vali:^ education.^ Tabl6 2 conpares the per cent of response for the ^ 
"very useful" cat^oiJy plus the ranking from the highest resource diosen 
(rank 1) to th^ la*/ef?t (rank 20) • . ^ 

a. ^eoretical ^gsrledqe and Classroom Skilly > fe'both these 
areas Administrators ctandisterttly indicate greater need. Adrramstrators 
first 9 dioices of the 20 resoiarces are the nine resources in these two 
categories, "teachers choose high here but also choose high in other 
things. Note that Adtdnistrators are mch more interested in tfie 
philosophical backaround Jfor value 'educatirai than are Iteachers. 
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b* Interpersonal ()pportxmitie3 



Tteadieirs see the amount of involvement of 
About one-third of both grocps felt they 



< 



;k3Dknistt$toi:s and 
gaoents in a similar way." 

would li]p to havB a'f^^njtf iii whidi parents could be more involved. 

Only 15% of 'Itead>ers and 16* 6f Mninistrators felf tioat^they 
. needed a form to'talk with, local adninistrators. Recalling tiiat (in 
the section on how^ba-^ value education) neitiver grcx?>. made much 
oonnlction between value education and the adrtdriistrative structure. . 

o£ the sd»ols, this result is not surprising. 

. . . , P . » . • 

^TteadTers express raudi more need for increased time with students 
aixl with other teachers than do TScktdnistrators. 

Of all th^ interpersonca sitxxations s^rrinistrators e3q>ress 
the greatest need for nore interaction with parents, and teadiers, 
express th^ greatest need for more time with students. ^ •> 

o. Materials and Tiine for Program 
• \ Tteadiers d^iress n«re need for concrete materials, for classtoom 

^use and t3jte/>to develop a program in valte education than do Adttdnistrators. 
We would expect this to follow from the greater clstesrocm involvement qf » 
Teachers. ' ' . i 
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In stitinary a cxicpariaon of the resgcnae of Teadiers with the 
xesponse of Adnujiistrators ctowed that both groaps agreed equally that; 

^ ^ 1. Tteadww rfiould be refi^xxisible for the value educa t ion of 
students (hatna and ciiurch are not sufficient) • 

2. Value education should involve hoQi zeasoning and btiiavior* 

3* Value^ education is not pxtecluaed by diversity of values In 
Ontario* 

4« Value education slxMld h^lp students to develop re^xxisibility 
and respect for others* 

5. It is litportant to clarify ones own values and to \inderstand 
and adopt society's values.. 

Ihere vere differences between 'B&achers and Adninistrators; 

!• Oteachers felt nor^strongly tiian Aininistratprs that studaits 
should be tau^t aji explicit moral oode. 

t , ^ ■ ' • 

2. Oteachers vere also Bore inclined to tahe a lcok at the ^ 
* administrative structure of the school. 

3. iteachers are ittote inclined to having 'value education 
as a separate course for K-13 than are adkninistrators. 
Th^ then ei^ree tiiat it showid. be a separate course for 

^ 'Iteadherd-in-tralning. V : 

4. Iteacfters feel more need for time witJi studerfes, class* . ^ 
'rocTOcioaterials, and tine to deve>lop a value e du ca t iiin g 

. ' program. Afttdnistrators eaq^ress^raoo^e need for theoretical ^ 
^ loKwled^ and classroom sicills than dg^ Teadbexs^^^^JiB^^^ 
of course also eaQTOsamn^' f or ln|xroved claiwroc^ do^ls;; 
this isfs^ ^bcttpyi^ t>ro groups ratfier than exaetly 

how wx^ roed each grtxp .expressed . 
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VL English-speaking Teachers' Response Compare^ ^ . . » 

with French-speaking Teachersf* Respo^^se 



^ A ocfenparison was med^ of the respocise frcxa Qnt^urio^ teachers vAio 

teadi in'tite English langiiage (Nf3110; we will refer to this g3X>cp as 

English Itodiers) .with the response f ra];i Ontario teachers \ioo teach in' 

the Ftench language (N»160; we will call this group Frendi teachers) on 

the folJ^iidng questions: . " 

/ . 1. Wto slxxild be responsible for v^ve educatio n ? 
2. HoM should valvB leducation be done? 
i TDoes value education involve reasoning aDd/or bdiavior? 

4. Should value educatuxai be a s^)arate course or part of 
esdstang courses? ^ \ 

5. Can value' educatdon be urxiertaken at all because 
values are x:elative? < 

6. What resourses and servipesy are needed at this time 
in onaer tx> carry out value ed u ca t iB n ? 



1^ 



* 

Ihe Ex^glish Teachers* response is the sane as the French Teachers^ 



response on only two very gener^lf poijits: 1)GC»L. Both gratis agree 
that a general goal^of value education should be hfelpiiig students to 
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develop a life style based on respect f orx5mers hnd to develoo a good 




sense of social respaisibiliiy* 2) VALUE RELftl^p/rrY, /They also- agree 
that values are not entirely personal iftatters; values can, therefore, 
be worked on within the schools* The rest of the surv^ shows a difference 
of opinion between ESiglisb-speaking and Frendi-'speakijig Teachers* Each 
of tiie 6 qussticns must' be examined for both groups* 

1. WHO should be responsible for value education? 

French Teachers give a Stixnger mandate to Vsdue Education , within 
the schools (itene 27 & 17) than do English Teachefs. Both groups concur 
that the hate alone or the churdi alone is not sufficient for the value 
education of stucaents. 0% of Frendi Iteadiers agreed that- the Church 



alone was responsible for the value education of students. 



It is interesting to note that significantly fewer French Teachers 
th^ English Teachers felt that value education was the responsibility of 
all teachers. This response nay point to the attitude in Frenfch ' 
Iteadiers that value education should be a si4>ject in itself so t|iat some 
specialized teachers may be necessary and' then all teaciiers are not 
'necessarily responsible; We will discuss tjus further under question 4. 
Table 10 summarizes the items concerned with WHO is responsible for 
valte educatiof: ' ^. - r 
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TABLE la 



SlMIMCf OF WHO IS FESPOKSIBl£ 



Survey 
Item No. 



% Agree/Strcxjgly Agree 

' ' t" ft 



27 peu±' of any education 

17 . in schools 

10 hcame only 

11- chur ch only 

14 . cdl*teachers responsible 



93 
43 

6 
7 
91 



92 
58 
3 
Of 
83 



T 



j 



i, HOW should valve education be daJgiT ^^ 

We ]paw that both groi^as agree on the general goal of a style 
of life based on respect for others and the development of a fuU sense . 
of social responsibility. Both groups are also equally in favour of 
helping stvdents to understand and adopt society's values; this rfesponse 
shows the highest amount of ^reement on an approach to value education 
for both groups (59% Iteadiers and 62% I^ch Teachers) . ahe rest of 
the suggested approadies show: 1) difference between the- two grbc?>s 
in that tiie response of the Frendi Teachers is generally stronger 
than the response of the English Teachers; 2) similarity betv»een the 
two grxxips in that both groups dioose these different approaches in 
the same order of inportanoe. 

1. Chosen first: "Value educaUon should be: helping students 
' y. to understand and adopt society's values ." / 

2. Chosen sedbndt. "Value education should be: limited to - 

• helping studeritS' to clarify for themselves their values." - 
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* 3» :C|tosai third; •'Value ediication should be: providing stidents 
wjith. solutions for itoral conflicts 

4l cjhosen fourth; ••Val\:e education should be: teadiing an , . 
ei5q>licit moral code," ' ' ' * 

5. ^^hosen fifth: "Valus education should be: an exanimation 

of the adninistrative structure of the sdiool." 
♦ 

6/ Chosen Sixth: "Valxie education should be: acocrplished 
, throuc^ the .exanple viiidi the teacher set for the .students/ 

Table 11 Sunnmarizes these results. 



TABLE 11 



SUrtlARlf OF HOW VALUE EDUCATICN SHOULD BE DONE 


Survey 




%Agree/Strongly 


Item No« 




T 


FT 


^ 4 


adept society •s vali^ 


■ "59 


62 


15 - 


.help clarify ^ 


. 40 


56* 


18 


provide solutidns • 


37 


52* . 


1 


'teadi explicit code 


36 , 


46+ 


5 


examine administrative striictur^e 


- 22 


40* , 

* 


9 


teacher exanple 


' 8 


21* 




Sig. Difference** 01, +.05^ ' 







These items show that the FT -response i^*inuch 'stlron^[&^ thsJn the 
' ^. • ^ . • ^ ^ " 

iET response • Also reflecting this stronger teacher position the 

FT give significantly less agreanent that studdfits should "decide vAiat 

is right on their 'Own** (49% agreejnent for French ^versus 60% agreement . 

for English) « . ^ ' . 
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3^ Does value education involve reasoning and/or bdiavior? 

There is a general trend in both French and English Teaciiers 

toward an attitude that value education should involve both reason and 

behavior. On the itan "Vfedue education should be concerned only vath 

thinking about moral issues (not action ) " significantly more Frencii 

Tteacters iton English Tteadiers agreed with it (althou^.the |ctual agreement 

far botii was low: 5% agreerent fron English Teacters and 20% agreement 

f ' 

froa French) . Table 12 surtmarizes . 

TA?l£ 12 ■ • 



— ■ ■ 1!^ 


Stirysy 
Item No^ 


% Agree/Strongly Agfree 
T FT 


6 

13 


ability to reason 

thinJcing only 

act moral/gpund reason 

Big* Difference .01 


96 . 97 " 

5^ 20* 
92 • 94 



4, Should -value education be a SEPARATE OOUBSE or part 
of existimr ooursei? . 

The Frenai Tfeachers really-, show theroselves as different f rem the 

Ei^lish teacters on the. isfeua of i^ther Value Educaticn ' should be a ' 

separate course or a oorpcftenfof existing courses.* E^ch Iteacters are 

rauch rcoce in favbur^f Valve E^caticai as a separate course tlaan are 

English Tteadiers "(52% agr^nent of French vs. ^19% agreement of English 

afead^rs) . " The older -the^btudent the mor^ d^ire there is for a separate 

, ft 
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TABLd 13 



S\mMi£ OF VALUE EDUCATION AS SE 


iAPATE CDUPSE 




Survey * . ' " 
Item No. * • 




% Agree/Btrongly Agree 
T " FT 


3 svbj^ct: Value education ^ • ' 




19 


52* 


19 c30urse.K-3 




22 


47* 


20 course 4-6 ' ' 




25 


63* 


21 course 7-9 • 




31 


82* 


2Z ] course 10-13 , 


i 


33 


87* 


23 course teaU±fcers-in-trainii>g 




61 . ' 


84*, • 


28 central concept 


• 


• 29 


46* *' 


26 part religious^ education 




a. 


7* 


24 ' catponent of courses 




^82 . ■ 


64*' 


Sxg. Difference .Or 




r-« '■ 





5. Are values relative? Previously discussed. ^ 

6. ^^t resources and services age needed at this tiitfe 
* ^ » in order to carry out value education? ^ 

Both groups felt about the* Satne in terwe^of hew liseful 3 of * tSie 
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resouroe categories cx>uld be: ti^eoretical kncvledge, classrocnn skills^ 
aiid,tijtie to. develop a program* In the otiier 2 categories tiie Frendi 
Teachers shewed theneelves as different f ran the English Teachers* 

Interperscnr^'t ; Both groups of Teachers wanted more time with 
stuJents and also dicl not feel they needed to be nore involved with 
cdministration. The difference, however, was seen in that FT wanted 
Significantly itore time (than English Teachers) with parents, other 
teadiejrs^ and university staff* ^ 

l^t<=>riq1s* FT also indicated a greater need (than English Teachers) 

for a list of resources for classroon use, a course outline* fdr various 

> 

grades, and illustrations of different theoretical positions in value 
education. Obviously these needs stem from the greater desire of the 
French Teachers for valine education as a separate course. Table 2 summarizes 
t&se resxalts.- 



In surmary a corparison of the response of French-speaking Teachers 
with the response ''of English-speakii^ Teachdrs- shewed very few siirdlar 
'zespcnses. Frendi Tteachers are" a very different group than English Teachers. 
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!• /IhSir response on hew value education should happen shows a pattern 
similar to English Oteadiers but is .a-inuch stronger response. ^ , » 

2. Ihey feel tiiiat value education should be developed as a separate 
course rather than as part of existing course. 

3. -^Ihey are^^wudi more interested in having more contact with other 

teachers' than ET. 

4. They feel rore need than ET for resources for classrocm vise, actual 
course outlines in value education, and illustrations of different 

stical positions in value edixraticn. ^ * 
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yil. Public School Tejichers' Response Compared 

with Separate School Teachers' Response • ^ ^ 

A oonparison was ina&fe of the response of •De^^diers teach in 
"public" sd«>ls (lC-13) with' the respon^ of Teadbeacs who teach in 
"separate" sdxxxLs (K-10) . All of these are Englidi-^»akliig* Note that 
30% (or 2487) of public teadiers respcx^ed viier^ only 14% (or 321) 
of separate teadiers respGntied. Ihis may indicate that the segaratie 
school fDdachers \dK> did ^espcnd are already selected in some way. With 
this in mind a oonparison was made of the two gixcps on the f oUcidng 
questions* 

T7~~Who^2i6cild-^ for valve education? , — 



2/ How should value educaHoirBr-tione? , — 

3. Does value education' involve reasoning and/at b^jj>vior? 

4* Should valine educatim be a separate oourse or part of 
esfisting ooursesf? . _ 

5. Can vsdue education^be uadertak^ at all because 
valtjes are f elative? * 

6. What resourses and servioes are needed at this time 
in orx3er to capy out value e du cation? 



1. WHO should be respoiflible for value educatim? 

— . ♦ 

Both Pvblic and Separate Sdiool teachers, agree that xmlue education 
should be developed io the schools. Both groves maintain tiiat neither * 

the church alor^ nor tHe hejte alone is sufficient. Table 14 summarizes 
tMs information, . ' — 
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TABI£ 14 



— ■ z — : [ 

OF WO IS 9E6PCX4SIBI£ FDR VNJJE £t]UCA!CION 1 * 


Survey 
Ittm Mo. 


* • " % 'Agree/Strongly Ag:^ 
. Public Separate * 


• 10 
11 
14 

26 ; 

27 


hope cdone 6 • 3 

diurch alone ' - \ ^7 : 6 j 

all teachers respcjnsible \ 91 94 

only part of religious education . • 1 ^ 3 

part of any education; ^ 92 "^j^ 96 
pifclic ca: separate No sig, difference 



2. HC3W should vklvB education be done? ^ 

BothPtblic and Separate Sdiool Teachers^- agree on tiie general * 
goals of value .sfiucatlon: to help students to devplcjp a "Sljyle of life 
based cn deep respect for others" and to develop ^a "fa^ sense of social 
responsibility." Botii grocpe also agree tiiat a good eatanple from the 
teacher isn't enough* ^ 

Values \Mdi are held in separate schools by virtue of the 
connection with the Catholic Churdi are apparent in the responses of 
separate sdxxxL teadiers. These teachers, for exaraple/ are irudi more 
in agreanent with teaching an explicit jroral code and providing studtots 
with solutions than the public sdiopl teachers indicate. Conversely 
tiiey are less in favour' of teaching society's values or letting students 
dbcid|fon their own or siitply helping them to clarify tlMr values. 

It is interesting to see that a reflective elenient is also 
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.present in separate school teachers in that they are trore vrilling to examine 
liie adninistrative structure of the school than are public sdMol teachers. 



Table 15 suntarizes this informtion. 



TABLE 15 



OF HCW TO DO VmE^ EEOCKnCli 



Survey ^ 


• %Agree/Strongly Agree 


I ton No. 




Public 


S^xurate 




style of lifes, 


97 


98 


8 


social responsibility 


i.96 ' 


.SO .\ 


9 


teacher exanjple 


8 - 


5 , 


•1 


teach moral oode 


34 


58* 




provide solxitions • 


37 


42 


4 


adcjpt society's values 


59 


53 


7 


decide cn own 


■ 62 


49* 


15 


help clarify 


41 


31* 


5: 


examine adninistrative structure' 


.21 


• 28f 




Sig. Difference. *.01, +.05 







3. Does value education iixvplve lEASONING fflHD/t)R BEHAVIOR? 



Incduied in the question of how to do value education is the teadier^s 
conception of vtether it involves reasoning and/or behavior.^ Separate - 
school teache^ are inclined to include ac±ion sli^tly more than public 
sdx»l teachers. A.svrataryis found iif.Table 16* . 



TABLE 16 



A ■ 


• -A 






SlMftR? OP"%HE EDUCATION AS lOSONING/BEgAVIOR* 


Survey 
Item No, 


3 


% Agreey^trtngly Agree 
Public Separate 


6 

13 . 
16 

* 


reasoning ability 

thinking only 

act morally^ soufcd reason 

+ Sig.' Dif ferehoe .05 


96 97 
5 1+ 
91 96+ 


4. 


Should value education be a SEPARA3E CDUFSE or part of 




existing courses? 


0 



Ihe s^jarate sdiool teachers are significantly more in f avpur of 
value education as a separate course th2in are p^jblic school teacters. 
Ihe actual amdunt.of agreement f or' a ^separate course increases the older 
the students. At the sane tine t^e greatest agreement expressed fron 



both- grovps is to develop valxe education as ^ corponent of eSdsting 
courses. Table 17 shows this infontation. Nate that the greatest ^ ^ 
descrepancy between th^ grovps exists in grades 7-9 and 10-13. Half .of 
separate sciiool teaciiers see Veilue education as a s^arate course for 
grjKtes 7-13; . 
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TABIE 17 



- • . SlMIARy OF VftLUE EDUCATiqN AS A SEPARAT E OOUKSE" 

: 7— 

Stirvey ^ * % Agree/Strongly Agree 

Itan No. Public Separate 



3 value eciucation cxnarse * . ""18 26* 

19 cxxirse K-3 21 ^ 32* 

20 course 4-6 > e 23 37* 

21 course 7-9 29 * 49* 
22'^ course 10-13 31 51* 

23 course teacivers-in- training. 61 69* 
28 central concept 27 45* 

24 ccrponent of existing subject 81 ^ 86+ 
17 * developed' iii school program 41 '54 

25 • part of some stbjects ^ 20 20 

Sig. Difference *.01,+.05 



, 5. Can value education be. undej^aken at all^becaUse VRLUES 
ME FELATIVE? 



Neither group feels that values are frelative^ personal matters. 

i 

We have seen that the separate' school teachers hold a position of actually 

teaching scne values as the schools were ^et vp to do. We also see 

/ . . . , ' ' 

that public school teacher?, although not claijning to hold particular 

sets of valuBi^, do not see values are relative either • Only '3% public 

and 1% separate school-teachers agree ^hat vadues are relative. 

^/ • \ ^ \^ 

* , 6.. What FESOURCES SEI^CES are needed at this^tims in order 
to carry out valiiie educatioii? 7"! 

Tabie 2 presents choices on resources cind servitres for public 
and separate fechc»t teachers,' 
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Theoretical Knc^edge > Neither groip is very intarested in the 
philosophical. backgrour^ for valve education. Ihey aace ituch more interested 
'in increasing their understanding of hew c±iildren*s thinking devlelops. 
Uiis is" the resource chosen l^y the hi^iest nutt4)er of people in the* separate 
school teadiers (e^ chosen third by public school Teachers) ^ 
Classrooni Skills . There is only one point of dif ferenoe between 

' ' ; / ' . ^ ^ 1 

the groups on classrocm skills. Separate school ^teadi^s shew more 

> • - ^ 

de^Lre to incre2tse their ability to generate^ activities useful in the ^ « 
ticxral developnent of students than do public scHool ^teachers ^ii; Recall that 
separate school teachers showed a*greiater tendency to include a fcxws on.* • 
action than did public school ' Teacher? • 

* Interpersonal Opportunities ^ In this are^ tiie two groups show ^ 
thenselves as quite different. 'Oie separate school teaciiers indicate much 
more desire for increased contact* with other teachers^ parents^ 
administrators r and university staff (cxjiurses) • Both grcxps indicated' 
need for nor^^tiras with students; this is the hi^iest choice for public 
school teadiers. V ' 

Materials . * R^lecrting the greater desire on the part of separate 
school teadiers for a septate course, they- indicate greater need for ' 
course outlines in^ vedue edxx^ition^ a list of iirportant mcaral issues in . 
different^jreas^ and iXlustrataons of classrocm strategies. ^ o 

Tinje.- In addition aJtoost half (and significantly more teachers 
than public) of the separate school teachers -said ?hey would like more ^ 
time to develop their prograne. ' • ' _ . 
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' • In surtitary a ocrparison of separate sdiool and public school 
teachers (all» English speaking) showed tl^t: 

V 

• ^ ' Both pdblic and separate school tead>ers^felt the sdiool 
should be involved in value edticatidn (diurch arxi horte . 
not enough) ♦ 

2. Both, groups agreed to general goals of value eflucation but 
' separate^ school teachers stressed teadiii^ e^qolicit values 

m o re th an public sdxxDl teachers. 

3. Si^>arate sciiool teachers have more concern witli the action 
part of values 'edixation than do public school teadiers. 

4. S^>arate school teadiers show sore desire for valve 
education as a SQ>arate course* 

5. Smarate. School teachers iiidicate more desire than public 

. scnool teachers fcr increased contact, with other teadiers/ 
parents, and acininistrators in order to do value education. 

6. Almost half of the separate school teachers wouLd^'like more 
tim6 ,in v^da to develop value education prbgr a u s . * 



VIIL Diffei^nces due to l/vcI Taught, Region, Age. and Area 

/ • V ^ 

• The follcvin^' is a svitnarY of differences in response to the 

survey doe to Level Tau^t, Region, Age, and Area: 

I. Dealii^g WitlyXevel: Public - High - Teacher Educators 

1. Vvbllc School Teasers take a fim^ stand on codes, . 
fetiy's values, solutions etc. 

2. Pvibiic Sdiool Teachers are the most in favour of separate 
at all grades. 

3. Pifclic School Teacliers are very interested, in 
learning nore about hc*^ thinking develops; Teacher^ 
Educators are/ even more ^terested in this for their* 

/ • \ students. 

4. The- itDSt interest by^all 3 groups is shewn in .develc^ing 
^ ^ skill .in generating approach acftivities and a good 

atmosphere. ^ . 

^ ' h . 
n. Dealing Witfi' Region in Ontario - 

•ft 

1. Eastern Ontario seems no?t attaciied to the Church aa 
• ' ^ '^le agent or teacher exanpl? as svifficient and is 
least likely to be objective about. author ity • - 

^ • 2. The French in Ottawa and in Nc^rth Eastern and Mid Northern 
Oitario^'.are very favourable to value 
education - (and as a separate course) • 

' • 3. The Mid Northern region* seems most open to examdJiing 
administrative structure. 

nr. Dealing With f^e 
■ A. Tfeachers 20-3/ 30-9, 40-:9^ 50+ 



i 



) ' -J 1 TV*. •jnr'rwit^e! Ttearhers aoreed more ^ 



1. As age increases Teachers agreed more 

' Tthat all teachers were responsible for val,tje education, 
-that valvK education.' is teachiivj an ea^licit JJbral code, 
-that an exananation of the adniinistratiyfe stricture 
.of school wa§ inportant. '/•'.' 

2. As! age increases Teachets disagreed more /with . 

-students should decide what is right on their (ipn. 
-students should only be iielpe^a to Clarify values. 
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Ftendi Teadiers 

; . !• As age incr&ses Frendi Teadiers agreed irare 



-that all Teachers v?ere responsible for value eflucatipn* 



2. The 20 's seem quite a distinct groip: 
o ' -most in favour of -^exandniiig administrative structure^ 

• ; clarifying valines, 

oonoerri with 'thjjiJeLng cxHy* 

)' 3. 01^ 50's also a distinct groip: " ' 

-least in favour of letting students decide on own, ' or 
of hfelping students to adc^ society's values. ^ 

V -most in agreement with teacher exanple is sufficient* , 

^ <9 • ' , 

" 4. Both 20' s and 50 's the highest .in teaching an explicit cxxje. 

C, Adimiistrators 20-39, 40-9, 50+ ' ' 

' ^ 1. 7\s age iiicrea3es Administrators agree nor? * 
^ . ' -that val\:e education is helping ^ students ado^ society's 
> 0 \ val^J^s. • j ^ 

; . " -that students -^ould- decide ^vliat is ri^t on, their pwn. 

^ ^ ' 2. .As ag6 increases Administrators disagree more wit^^' 

—moral educatiOT should help students clarify values. 
\ • -value education should be a separate course. 



'D. Tekchet Educators 20-39, 40-9, 50+ • ^ 
• ' . . * 

1. As age increases Teacher Educators agree more 
-that all Iteadiers are responsible. ^ • 
-that valua- education helps students to adopt society's^ 

' ^ , Valuesv [ » - . 

2. The, 4^9 group (44%'* or 83 Teacher Educators) shows .. , 
. * itself as tending toward low involvement. They are 
u 'less inclii>e(3 to ejcamine administration or favour 

a separate course; are mDre^in agreement with 

' ' the home is enobgh;. stiMtents sho\ald defcide on* their 

own} the teaci^efs exanple is enou^> and helping clarify 
is enough. ' • 

* ' , • • , ' . 

Dealing With Area of Teaching ' ' 

Academic (Soc. Sc., Finfe Arts, Religion, Sciencoe, Langxi^e) / 
i^lied (Home Sc. , Shop) . ^ \ . J ' ^ 

Service (Lib., AV.^ Guidance/ Sp. Ed'.) . ^ 

: Adninistration (include* prihcip£L)js) 



Not mudi difference in view ,of .value education based ,on area* 

Ihe Service Pirea indicated the ^'greatest interest in devi^loping 
value education* 8% or 241 ware in this category* Ohey are 
the mcfet interested in developing skills in this -area and in 
getting together with oth^ who are interested (teachers, * 
university staff, adninistxators, parents, and theniselves) • 




ix B : Perspectives in Moral and Values Education ^ , 



4.^ 



4.- 



I* 



- Jane Bradley . . ' ^ 

'\ 'Dwight Boyd * . ' \ 

Richard Hersh-v^^ 

Norma McCoy | 

Susan Pagliuso * . . * 
.Mike Phillips ' , ' 
' ilheresa Kiillips 
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Moral developneit and valines education programs are/£)ecxxning an 
established part of Ontario sdiool curricula. It is now seven years since 
. •Beligious Infoooation and Moral DeveloEroent'* ^ Uie R^x>rt of the Coninittee 
on Beligious Education in the PiiDlic-Sdibols of tlh Prbvinoe of Ontario 
was published, lhat r^xart incj.uded' the 'following rito ' 

We recomcnd that the high duty of pdtyuc: education 
to foster character building be dischs^^ged thrbu^ 
" * a clearly pursued^ xmiversal p iogiaiti pervading every 

curricular and extrat-jcurricular activity in the publiISS 
, . sdiool system froa the beginning of elementary to the 
close. of secondary education. This program, which is 
to be. distinguished from a course of stody, should be 
carefully planned and administered incidentally throu^- 
out the vAiole school spectnm. It will have as its v 
focus character bxiilding, ethics, social attitudes and 
* . ' morsil values aixi princi{>les. ( Religious Infonnatdon . 
and Moral Development / p. 93) 

In June 1974. Minister of Education thoroas. Wells reccninmded to all 
Ontario school boards that they establifdi public advisory ocpnittieos 
including parents^ teachers/^ trustfi^> and othet interested citizens , 
to ocnsider the approach to itorcLL education *outlined by, Clive Beck in 
Moral Education in the Schpolsifi Sane Practicztl Suggestdxais . Last year 
(1975) the iitportanoe of some serious considterataon of values in the 
curriculnn was' onoe again ^eurticulated by la^e Ministry 6£ Education in ^ 
Ttte PoQcnative Years and Educat^tcn in tA^ .Primary and Jccuor Diylslons, j 

.The ro]^ of tiie teacher is to provide' She context 
in vdiidi the child can begin* to work ojut a personal 
.system of values and in whicii he or ^he Has oppor- ^ 
tpnities 'to analyze values in a societal context. 
• The teac^ier should provide a bonsistent example of , 
an individual vAio lives by a clear set of 'values 
and v*x5 respects the ri^t of tiie individued to 
diverge, f ran; the najority o^iniqj. (Edj^tJ^nJn •* - 

. the,Priroary andjjlttuor Divisions^ P^'^H 

■ ■ • r ■ . 
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The r hi^r\ in tlie Prinnary and JurdLor Divisions will 
be given oppcartmities to* • • • 
Begin to develop a personal value < system within a^ 
context that reflects the priorities of a condemed ^ , 
society and at the same time recognizes ti^ integrity 
. of the individual.... . ( The Formtive Years »p> 20) 

Educators throo^^t Ontario have attended conferences^ courses, 
and sendnars, have read a myriad of publications and have initiated pro- 
grme of vzdues ai>d mxal education within their cwn ^^bcqlB^ in an * 

-attanpt to implanent Ministry poUcy. Yet W task i^^Bore 'ccitplex 
thari many had ©q^cted. Fear tead>ers, v*iere Hie budc certairtly stops, 
tte burden of becoming ognpetent valines and moral ed u ^to r s is gen\anely 
great considering that their prior training in such an endeavor has been 

. miniinal. ' 
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The O.I.S.E* MoralJE&ucation Projecf^h^ts been ftmded by the 
ft - ' V 

Ministry of Education to bdgin to investigate v*iat is needed by teadxers 

and hew they might beoatB skilled values and ittciral educators. 

In orqler to assess where Onjbario teamers^^are in tenre of valxaes 

and moiral education, a val\« education survey; of over 10,000- Ontario 

teachers, 650 cdministrators, and 550 teadier educataors was conducted 

- ' h ~~~ 



in Mardi 1976. The survey asked 4 main questions of the teadiers, 
adDdnistratdrs,^and teacher e du cato r s; ' 

WHyr th^ tluhk valvie education vis. ^ 

HCW they think valve education Should be done. 

What theylteED to' be able to dOt^Wlue education. 

What FESOUI^S they mery have Already used^ ^ 

35% of the surveys were returnee^, j Here is a brief simnary 
of the responses. * I ' ' ■ 

1. WHO should be responsible for value Education? ^ 
' 92% agreed that value .education shou3tf;be undertaken by the 



schopls. It wsis also\cNgreed that neither horje nor church alone, was * 
sufficient fpr the val\je education of students^ ^ ^ . - • 

^ ' ' * V . ^ r 

2. HOW shc3uld value education be dotm? 

' All respondents agreed with two very iupqrtant' goals for value 
education: "...helping students to develop a style of ^ life 'which is 
based on a deep resp6ct for others" (97%- agreenaitj and 2) "...helping 
individuals to develop a fxill.sense Of social respon^ibiiity" (96^ . 
agreement) Other responses shew th&t there is a\great deal of unodrtainty 
about the role of the^iaeadior V process: • i _ ' 

Should the teacher pflcrvide students witii solutions for moral 
conflicts? 37% felt Ifchey MK>uM.._'3ii^^ the most authori- 
tati^ teadier positifc in vMch* the st\^dsnt5 are spoon fed. 
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Should the teacher acftually teach an esq^licit inoral code (a 
rule^ a law^ etc) ? 25% felt they should. 

• Should the teadier help stxd^ts to understand and adc^ 
society^s values? in other words^ socialize students? ^8% 
agreed that value education slx)uld include this. 

• Should the teadier help studen^to clarify their valuss^ 
then 4eave the decisions to them? 40% agreed^ that value ^» 
education. should do this. Note that this question definitejQ^ 
draws the line at clarification^ of values "and nothii^ beyond: 
* Value education should be limited to helping students to , 
clarify for themselves their values; students should then 

be able to proceed on*t}ieir own." * % , 

• Should the role o^ teachers be to encourage students to 
decide v*iat is right on Iheir own^ vathout int^rferii^? 

58% agreed with this position. ^ ^ ' 

• Should the teacher simply be a good exaftple and leave it 

at that? Only 8% agreed *that teacher exanple was eftocgh.* 



• ^Should the administrative structure of the sdibor be examined 
aS part of ^a value education prograiri? Oi^y ;21% agreed that 
- this was necessary. This question was^lntended to probe 
educator' understanding of the soqpe of val,ue education^ 
whether th^ see that ^'atininistx^tive structure of the 
school ffor exarrple rules and procedures^ how tiirie "and ^ce 
are organiEed^ etc.) in itself teaches certain things and 
therefore should be examindJ in light, of goals such as helping- 
students to develop a style of lif^ based on deep respect for 
others and helping individuals develop a full sense of social 
^ . responsibility. 'Jhere does nof^appear to, be a very strong 
sense fjran ^respondents to tl^e sxjrvey ^Jiat this structure is 
very iirpbrtant. ^ . p . • 

3. ' Does valvie e4u<aticn involve FEflSCNING KJD/OR BEHAVTOF!? 

^ Ther^ was a very clear statejoent from educators ^on this issue: 
value education should be-Qoncemed with both reasoning and behavior. 

4. Should ygdue education a SEPARME a3UPSE or part of existir^ 
courses?" ^ ' ] ^ . 

Most educators felt that vaiiue education should be develc^^ed as 
part of already existing courses (81% agree"^>^th this) . The meijoritY 



did «)t see value isscies as tlie o^j^^^^gio^ of subject areas (29% 
agreement) , but yet they saw it a6 part of N^fost subjects* 

Ohere was seme call for a separate wdue education course; and 
the older the student the xxae, ap p roprxaflte v&boB education courses yfpce 
ocnsidtered to be. Whereas^^alue education ^ourses for very young dfiildren 
(K-3) vjere seen as e^jprodriate by only 21% of the respondents^ ^'^^ 
education courses for teacters-ij^trcdning were seai as e^^xrx^pri^te by . 
62% of thp respondents, / » 

^ • ' ,5, Can yalife gdiir^ti^ be undertake^ at all because VALIES APE 

A major concern of educators has been whether value educa t ion is 
' ' possible at all^ -since there are ^j*di diverse value systems vAxidi are 
held by pecple in Ontario, Can values be any more thaui personally held ^ 

beliefs2i-Jfe. asked our sanple intact _v*iethea: value education should not. 

be "undertaken by the sdycols because eadi person should develop jiis cwn 
opinion of what is right,'' Only 3% agreed that valve education should . 
not be undertaken by the schoolsr-in fact^ k very consistent and strong 
affirmation of value education as a ccnpaKnt of our Ontario educational 
system has been^ gi\wi, % • ^ 

6V What gEgOURCES M) SERVICES ATO NEEEEP at this Millie in order 
to carry out value education? \ ^ 

• ' A list of 20 resources was given as part of ,the survey- Respondents 
were asked to indicate (cn a <«i-point scale) hw useful th^ felt each - 
item was. The resources list^ were df 5 different* kinds: resources vAiich 
J . could help educators increafie their knowledge of t^ieory' about value 

education, resources whidi could help in the dbvelopmsnt^of "appropriate • 
classroon skills for value education, resources vMch could ^provide 
^incxeased opfprtunity to talk with various people involved in the education'^ 
of children, and resouroes which prcvide infonnatioja ch paper or film, 
and time to develc?) a program. " ' * . . >n, 

Oni3rio educators indicated that they feel 1^ great^t need^for 
increasing specific classroctn skills which pranote value education (Such 
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as setting vp an atatosphere conducive to exchange and the ability to create 
sqSRCopriate activities) and for further deepening their understanding of 
hew -children's €hin3dng develc^; more tiite with students was felt to be 
very useful* While concrete materials and interpe^rsonal opportunities 
wfere felt to be useful they wore not ranked as hi^ily as classrocm skills 
ccid knowQfidge -of the develdpnnebit"of thinkijig. 

7. \1t)at resOUBCES are being used in value education? . * 

Hespcndents were requested' to list any materials in value education 
which they may have found useful. Ihey sviggested over 200 different resources. 

TVro main concerns underlie the choice of different resources: a 
ooncem for heipijKF students to develop an understanding-, of the self # and 
a concern for helpii^ s;tudents to ge^ along with others. The following'- 
is a' brief simnary of suggested resources. • - 

a. "Values- Clarification" is mentioned ten. times more often than' 
any other source. ^ 

b. The rfext nost mantioned resource is the D;U.S,0.. Kit ( Developing 
' Understanding >of Self and Others ) . Others that have been mentionec^ 

are: the Moreland Latchford Kit on Moral Decision Making, Novalis with 
its Growing Up series, the Encyclopaedia Britannica , several kits by - ^ ^ 

Shaftel *)d Shaftel on moral education and values, and Peter McPhail's , 
Lifeline series. ' " ^ ^ 

c. The third most often mentioned resources" are religious, in- 
cluding religious 'books (such.as^h^ Bible and the Catechism), religious 

^ teachers (as seen in the clergy, Jesus Christ, and God) , and religious ^ 
beliefs (the Judaeor<3iristian Etiiic, the Golden Rule, and y^rlQ religions) . 

d. , ^'Literature in general is the fourth most iitportant resource for 
moral edqcation. * ^ 

e. Films such^as the Inside Outside , series produced by O.E.C.A'. are 
anotheir often mentioned resource. This if followed by^- the - Searching 

for Values sferies put out by i^lin Studio'. Next are a series of \ \ 
isolated mDvie^ such as ^hnny Lingo , Rebel without. a Cause , and Paper 
Chase . 
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f. TSieoreticad badcgroun^ (Pi^get, Dreikers, Harris, 

Garden, Glasser, Ftankel, ax^^i Satyr) , in mored education (Black, Wilson, 
Bedc, Kohlberg, Mcfhail, Eisenberg, Ratha}, axxi e&ucation in general (Holt, 
Weingartner, and Powell) are all nientioned, , 

These resources in generad seem to sti^ess the practical more than 
the theoreticsd; liouch more enfi^is is placed on discussion skills and the \ 
availability of kits^ther^fcha n a incr easing- understanding of moral theory 
in general ^ * • ^, 

. Vihat roain cnxual question should be asked about value education? 

The last section of the survey edlowed respondents to express their 
main concern about value education. 1506 teachers (48%) , 119 steadier educators 
(55%) , ax^>^6 administratoxrs (25%) todc the opportuni^ to ooment on value 
edtxaticn» ' The following is^,a surtinary of these ocnments. 

a) The TEJ^2ffiRS* greatest concern is their role and the parents • 
role in moral education. ^ ^ 

, The teadiers* main fear is that of indoctrination; one-half of 
them see it as a "conflict between teacher and parent^ values" . They_ 
asked this question "who has the ultimate responsibility and how much 
should we as teachers accept?" • ' - 

The teachers see a large natter of their own groap as having little^ 
moral integrity. Pew choose to take leaderdiij) in moral education and 
they are fearful about being e5q)licit about their own personal valijes^ — 
yet they wish the students to see than as they are. Many teachers also 
condemned the students as having little morality airf tied it in with 
the paSlnts' values rather than society, the media, or their peers. While 
admittij:^ their own* need for training in moral education the teadiers 
felt that the parents too vxxild Benefit frotn such a tradning. 

b) 'AOmnSTRMDOre * ; t i 

^ • Aininistrators see their main thrust in moral education as its i . 
implementation in the sdxols, "to help the students develop a personal 
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value systfiro"* Drplementaticn-is iitport^t "so that we dan eaqD^ct Vacated 

c 



teachers sure responsible for taking leadership. 



c) TEACHER EDUCAIDBS i 

The teacher educators are primarily interested in the "urgency to" 
"get off our asses" and "provide strategies in the jEield and in traihing",. 
— ^*!^E?P^uoe skills in the area of ^valuing" such as "role-taking, clari^inj, 
discussion/ and decisiofwnaking ♦ " , Ihey want to "spread the word"' so .that 
students may be able to "articulate" andl b^ oanfortable with their own 
vadues, - ( ^ ^ 

It is clear fron t5ie response to this survey that Ontario educators 
have a very general khowledg^^of values and noral 'education, HowevejT/ ? 
they showed that they would like to have' more specific knowledge aboUt ^ ^ 
moral and values education- ^lat they can develop appropriate classrpom - 
skills* In addition literally hundreds of *» conversations with teadiers 
and teacher educators have also; revealed that teachers and tead^ier educators 
are asking for information v^ch respcs^ids to the questions: "What is moral? 
and values edu^fetion?" arid "Hc^,jaofts one..^ngage iri sudi an i^eavour?" ^ 
This paitphlet is an atternpt l^^irovide' tent^tt^ve ^nswers to those que^ti^||^ 
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' 1WO problOTs quickly emerge fcSc .anyone interested in^provi<^j 
answers to the above questions; 1) Uiere is a staggering amount of 'litenpure 
concJeming the tcpic. 2) Ol^ere appear t£^. be as many different answers 
' 'to the questions as thepe are pieofes, of literature.^ Yet projec± researdiers 
hacve found that the appearartce of differenced -my not be as difficult a 
, problem as- first imagined because hidden ijrtder mach of the riietoric and 
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verbiage aire ocxxtca ocxicenis, concepts, and cxanstructs vAiich mcQr make the 
issues of moral and- values education more manageable. • rrhe project staff 
has had the luxury of time and funds with vhidti to make s^fise of the vast 
array of data and' recognizes that educators in the field will not' be • 
afforded such luxury* We havje thus attenpbed to sutmarize ar^ review , 
in one attall volxro the resvdts of our labor* , Itie purpose of this sxronary 
ai^ review is to provide educators' with a resource with vAiich to begii> 
an investigation of \*at is meant by moral and values education and to 
make exj>licit v*iat we feel are the iirplicaticns for teadiing behavior. ' 
We make no pretense for sufficiency of tiiis product^ nor do we believe 
that the message contained within the review can lead one to beliwe 
that such education is easy. Indeed^ our findings indicate .that the 
task is cpnplex and difficult BUT necessary / wortiisMle^ and possible. 



Ihe book is divided into 5 jsections: , 

Ihe f irst^ section* is the beginning of a question-answer dialogiae • 
which we have felt ccpnpelled to inclvde because thes^ are the questions 
' most often cusked by educators we meet in sdxxxL ocranunities. 

5he secGi^d 'section of the pairphlet reviews septate con- ^ 

captions of m^ral ax^or ^^ues education. "Eadti revies^ focusqs tsri tharee 
issues? 1) ate Aim of Moral or Valves Education,- 2) The Method of Moral 
' or Valtjes' Education, and 3) The Teacher' s Role in MoTed or Valves Education. 
Wte have chosen these particular ocnc^>tions .because they ^jpear to be . 
those witii vMch nost^educaliars have hatf.^lxne acquaintance and vMcii 
attertpt to address the, reality of elassrocros.^ This is not to say that 
* i:5xioqptions exclvded feon this review do not fit those criteria, but space 
-dbes 'nik permit sufficiency awi we believe that tiiose we have reviewed 
r^esait a" reasonable ^tinum of thought on the matter. We a^sjaTlnclude 
in section I a summary of Jean Paiget and John Dewey because most of Sdje 
literature we have reviewed refers to their work and readers who go beyond\ ' 
our modest reviews will- need sate acquaintance with the- thinking of these 
two nien. 
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^The third section, entitled "Moral *Pie^" suggests an analytical 
framev^rk within vdiich any conception of moral or values education may 
be better understood. ,This section we consider extrenfely iitportant* 
'for it endeavors to clarify the basic moral, incepts that programs 
in value and moral education must consider prior to and during 
iirplenientation. ' • . • * ' 

Hhe fourth section i^ entitl^ "Hie Process of MoraJ. and Valxjss 
Educatich: Prerequisite Conditions". Ihis^ section endeavors to make 
explicit the HCW of pdassroaa interaction Whidi mdst cxanqeptions of noral 
and, values education seem to assume or dentand for inplementaticn. The 
, section is not all inclusive of those necessary conditions^ but we think 
it does highlight engu^ to danonstrate t^t enbarking on sudi a task 
is not one best left to the naive. Issvies of trust , enpathy, honesty, 
and respect" in classroons are bontinuing* concerns foir all teachers. 

The fifth section contains not'' only the \asual bibliography of 
readings but also an annotated list of Available films vrfiich we have pre-'' 
viewed for use in moral and valves education curricula. Again, we hope 
that both wiir be^expanded by the inclusion of reader additions. 

0 

J ' 

* , jf , ' 

f 

. This paB[Tphlet is intended as a v^iicle throx:i^ vAiich educators 
can begin to formulate a framework about moral education. It does not 
claim to incltde all the work in moral education to date; nor does it 
go into great depth on the many^ many philosojiiical issues involved in 
a consideration of mcnral education. It ist intended as a rou^ overview 
whidi will then, allow and motivate the reader to begin study of moral 
education. Piease note that we have tried to create a format vMch will 
cd.low for additions and deletions. We are hopeful that the project may ^ 
initiate a oonnunication network which will result in^ educators 
ideas and materials and thus contribute to the partphlet in botl)^cope 
and quality. 




QQ.iiEST?.of4S oftj;n ask.eId about, moral 



AND V-A'L'UES EDUCATION 



•The Itoral Education Project staff oc3cies in constant contact with 
toadher ejducatarSf teachers^ parents^ students^ school euiniiiistratdrs^ 
and govei|nroent officials. These persons^ v*iiia having different view- 
ppints concerning various educational natters^ do in'fact ask many of' 

sane questions about moral and valxaes education. In this section we ' 
attatpt to mal^ tiiose questions eaqjlicit ar>d provide brief responses 'to 
those we be5,ieve to be representative of the suninary of research and^ 
literature we have r«^ewed, Ohe responses we provide are not intaided ^ 
to be fully a^equate^ not only becatise the purpose 'of this booklet and 
space do not allow for sudi elucidation^ but also because mai^ of the 
questions demand furthec^ scholarly and public discussion; Indeed^ our 
researxii has pcoved to be very,hutt>ling, for vMle we h^ been hoping^ 
for answfers we ha^re ended xb^ with more questi<3ns» 

' ' The last sentence may be- -depressing to sqte v*io have also hoped 
that this booklet would provi^ an easy accsess to the^ "truth" oonceming 
moral and value educatic5n. One reason that the school's. involvement with 
iutalve and moral educati6n is qontrov^^ial is because easy answers are 
not' available.' But ^iile there* are no easy answers there are reasonable 
respond and evidoioe v*iic3i one should .be aware of in formu l ati n g a 
positfcn with regard to mcyal education issvies. Plea^ treat our brief 
* responses as, only the introduction to becoming, campetent in this educational 
a±ena. -.Ihe responses must bd st^^ported by- data available through fuirther 
reading' as ix>ted in our bii^liogrs^iQ^. 



WHAT IS MORAL ANP/OR VALUES EDUCATION?" ^_ ' ( ^ ' 

In part we will attenbt to respond to this questiori by 'sutinarizing; 
several' itodels of moral and values education in the next section. Our , 
analysis of the "rnoral pie" will be a second attempt to construct 
a resjibnse to- this' question. A ^(il^explanation of the moral pie 
here. would require too lengthy an explanation; we however^ attaipt 

to provi^ a sutinary -response here. 

There is >a ^distinction to be made between valxaes education and 
inoral education, but it is iitportant to note that the two are related. ' 
"Valuing* may mean many things: the articula t ion of what has worth, or 
our.attarpts, to define what is •!good", ar vAiat has merit, for^each of 
xas. We see from this that such a process of valuing is oa m i at i to all 
persons. 'Yet, the process of valuing leads to different as well as 
oq-mijfx values among pec^>le. , Indeed, oonpourid^ this issve is 'the 
fact that in our political and social system we v^ue differences, at 
least \5) to a point.* Val\:>es education then is usually articulated in 
terms of creating conditions which help students understand the factors 
involved in detentuning one*s values and in deciding vAiat has worth or 
wha^ is good> 

• Values come in 'two varieties, moral and non-maral. Moral values 
pertain to issues of human rights, welfare, and justice. IJon-moral valijfes 
oonoem themselves with aesthetics, personal taste, a^ those objects 
and procedures vMdi are instrunental to valued goals or are intrinsically 
worthwhile in themselves. To prefer Beethoven over the Beatles is*a 
>non-moral choice. The choice of politicci3, democracy or dictatorship 
may involve moral issues. Further reading ^d analysis will demonstrate ^. 
that sucdi an easy distinction betw^i}. moral and non-moral values is not 
this simple and we recognize that limitation. Asjcing onesielf What I , 
prefer to do when^ faced with a value decision is somsvAiat different than 
having to face the question: What should I do? Moral issues demand an 
appeal to standards which are more univers€LL ifi nature^ and vAiile reasonable 
' people disagree as to what constitutes ^^prtpriate moral standards with 




which to ansvjer the question of "ou^t" or "ahoald* titiere is a difference 
between Judgii^ of non-morsd value conflict issiies and <y£jtaral innperative* 
Moral edacation is thus ccnoemed with helpijiq peo&le r^lve. those 
valxie issues in life vAiidi pertain bo gne^ions of ^cyc^t** as they relate 
to the issties of himan rights^ welfare^ ani^ justice ^ , Such questions . of 
"ought;'' or ."shocild" arise because conflict is created by the social 
interaction of persons vA^d^ vadues differ^ ie.^ between differing con- 
o^Jticns o^ what is good* ^ ^ ' ( ^ « . 



There are several reasons why schools , should be involved in 
vsdues and iticSral. education* While sane would argue that schogls must 
be ^involved in such an endeavor becaiose such a mandate has been decreed 
by the gcveJrnnent (as indicated in the introduction to this booklet) 
such a reason is not at cill adequate. The fact is that schools are^ 
in part^ political institutions formed to purposely "socialize" the 
ycung into the habits^ valijes^and mpres of society. As such^ 
scixxDls cannot help but be engaged in the moral and values edbcation 
enterprise. Ihat'is^ by design society has declared that schools ought 
to be .doing ' so. The crunch cones v4ien one asks the questions- "Which 
values and morals should be ta\:Qht'and hew' should such an enterprise 
be managed?" 

A demcxaratic society attempts to create conditions toxiducive 
for diversity and plurtdism. But the pluralistic nation of toleration 
o£ differences must not be •confused to mean that pixii differences are of 
equal worth* Ihus v^iile toleration o^ differences is normal tiiere still 
ekists the-need to adjudicate such dif f^enoes. A totalitarian regime 
hats things raudi easier. Sinply indoctrinate all to the part/ line. Thus 
the role <rf a sd^Dol in a danocr^^c setting is difficult ^ — prcr(K>te 
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respec± for dif f erencses of values aftd protote skills help persons 

to resolve such differ^rjoes. Hencse schodls by their very pur^e to help 
maintain a democratic state, must engage in v^diies and noral education 
in order to facilitate learning how~to tolerate value differences, make / 
value dioices/ and^ decide between conflicting value claims, . • v 

It must be recognized that no one has suggested that the schools • 
become the only institution 'cpncemed with values ediacation. The recent 
survey discussed in the introW±ion showed that the traditLonal role 
of parents. and religious groips-iji such education has been acknowledged • 
to be less than sufficient tio the task and there been an increased 
^understanding of the iitplicit ^nd explicit role schools play in thi 
prooessi Schools have been/ are, and vd.ll be involved in such an 
endeavor. Whit may be new abciitv-this state of aCffairs. is that we are 
openly ad<nowledging that fact of lif^. 



^WAT HAS BEEN AfC-IS THE ROLE OF SCHOOLS IN MORAL AND VALUES EDUCATION? 



There are two separate but related issues in response to this ^ . 
question: WHAT one learns in school* (content "^or Substance) and HCW 
one engages in learning (the process pr methods) . orie learns is 

SSirectly influenced by HOW one processes such'd^ta. Until recently 
educators and the public have naively assumed and/or hoped that schools 
were engaging in an educational -pr^^^ss \Aii.dti \jqs yalue-f or value- 
neutral in both content and proce&. * When '.schools seemed to crosq the , 
border of neutrality^ the public has ofteh objected/ demanding the 
rempval of specific literature and/or -personnel fron the building* 

Educators ackna>7ledg^ /that neither content nor process has 
.been or can be value free. At the extoane the call for value neutrality^ 
even if possible, is a valvie position in itself/ and one that is difficult 
to defend giv^ that even a denocratic society has values it cherishes- , 
aivi wishes to protote in a reasoned manner *(^.g. freedom of speeda/ 
property rights/* voting) . The* content of- education most obvious to the 
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pii)lic has been that ^Aiidti is^enbodied'in textixx>kS/ curriculm guides^ . 
teacter tests, and ministry guidelines > We rw^reoognize in sudi materials- 
past and present, the ejcteht of thfeir^ value dimensijon, v^ther it', 
pertadns to the role of wotien; minority groapQ, ablitical 'do^ija^ or' - 
denicxxatic ideeds.. Ihe subtle and subliminal nature of that part of ' 
Schooling has' been or can ^"eli^ 

« rCbB HCW or the process of valvie and marail education has been 
less well recognized and has b^ labeled the "hidden" curriculum. Ihe 
authprity and role relationshi^DS in schools — Hie way in vdiidi' intser- 
perscnal relationship^ are caifried out in an institution£d setting 
called sc4x»l - is acknowledged to be equally important and as powerful 



as tiie more explicit content dimension* Su( 
DredDen, and others' have docvmented the hidd 



authors as Jackson^ Holt^ 



Rules of 



curricufLiin* 

b^iavior^ evaluation and grading procedures, caiditiqn6 for acceptance 
by adult authorities and peers, the nature of social reinforceroent for ' ^ 
certain specified behavior all have ^a valves *and xtoral education dimension* 
Psydiologists recognize and have cogently pointed out the ^effect of ' * 
modeling bdiavior and its powerful effects on learning, and it is only, 
recently that educators and ikjw the ^{iifilia have attended to the problems 
and cctnplexities such a hidden curriculiin pca±ends# Students adso have 
'de m anded dianges 'in this "hidden" curriculm. That edjxxators do ikw 
knew the limit? of a p pro p riate sharing of power, however, does ix>t 
negate the concern for justice in^the schooling process. ' * 

The present public ooncem- for irbral and values edixation reflects 
the fact that we as a society are more aware-o^both the hiddai nature^ ^ 
and dax^gers of unreasoned progr a ms in this area. Such fear, however, 
cannot ignore^ th^ fact that sciiools by their very nature are moral ahd 
valiass enterprises. x 
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WHAT ABOCrr THE PROBLEM OF INDOCTRINATION AS SCHOOLS TAKE ON THE TASK? ' ' 

\ Instruction in schools is supposed to be about the^ business'^of 
teaching one to do or to believe for sam good reason ^ ihus there is * 
tile a^^jeal to evidence, for beliefs and the focus on c^jen^inquiry and free 
interchange of ideas, Oonpetition of ideas is thought to be the safest 
Hay of searching for "truth*. When, hpwever, the educaticnal*^ concern 
focusds exclusively on the' transmittal of the beliefs without regard to 
the evide n ce ^^and reasons for holding such beliefs/then one has entered 
the realm of iridoctrjLnation, . Indoctrination, the transmission of dcx:trine, 
is 'thus not concerned with \*iy one believes, or the quality of hew one 
believes but gather THAT one believes. That Santa Claus exists for children 
is a fonn of indoctrinatiori. In fact indoctrinatidn is perhaps more' 
evident in schools then educators would care to admit. Teachers acting ^ 
lite God aivi tex&odk^ biased in content in many cases do an injustice 
to schooling .in a denpcratic society. ^ • ^ ^ 

o Tb ocnibat the possibility of Indoctrination the mod^ v*dch 
will be surtinarized in the next section place strong en^hasis on the form 
<?r proofs of education. The creation of an environnent v^ch prototes . 
reasoned inquiry and an eoqjloration of differences is seen as the best 
antidote to blind valtes^arid moral inculcation. Bec3c points* this out; 

"The scKbol will plccy a part in the child's 
value developpnent/ \rtiether throuig^ a 'hidden* * 
value curriculun or throu^ ej^licit val\ae pro- 
grams. And a S(^vx)l that attaints to remain 
•value neutral'. ..." will drive its valve cur- 
naculutn . . . further away f rqm the open reflection 
aiat is necessary if we are to ayoid indoctrination." 
( Th^ Case for Value Education / p. 14) • / " 

Dr. Beck believes that teachers and school administrators have a 
right to a* voice ^ this matter. As long as c^re is taken to maintain 
freedan of thou^t«?and speech in the classroom^ school manbers.cqn be 
introduced, to a great_deal o^ relevant knowledge, theory/ ^nd experience 
without being "indoc±rinated" as a result. Indeed/ part of the school 
menfaers' protection against indoctr*ination lies in exposure to explicit ^ 
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and dbifonned cxxisider^tim of value issues. In fact, each of the nodel^' 
of values and xcocaL educatiion* reviewed in this booklet, takies a strong 
i stand against indocts^tich and eljrphasizes prooe^ of inquiry ^ thb - 
use xy£ reason as an appropriate antidote^ 



VlHAT IS THE REUTIONSHIP BETWEEN VALUES AND MORAL EDUCATION AND T>IE 



PERPETmTION OF 'THE STATUS QUO? 



' . Many people oorfoeive of the schools ftmction in noral and valiles 
education as perpetuation solely of either tli^ past and/or the presents * 
' Several prcblans preset thanseives in this questioni^^ The first is that 
to perpetuate the status quo the public and its, educators would have to 
readi a consensus as to v*at it is that is worth preserving. While inudi 
agreennont has been and can be readied (see Oliver's discussion of creed ' 
valvies/for example) there also existzs great differences of opinion. 
Secondly/ change xs wxth us and we do not wish to provide a system df • ^ 
education vMch condoms its students ix> live only in, the past or present. 
Ihsy must be able to cope with ki)B futaire. * One df the valties vrfiiich might ' 
have to.be tau^t is th^. value of ciianging one's yalxaes \*en good reasons 
and evideaxse so warrant. A society cannot have it both vrays - teaching 
a fixed set of Vcdues ajid the promotion of the vaiue of changing* one's, 
values. . 

* John Dew^ probably best articulate^ the need f ^ ec&ication to 
serve as the catalyst for reflection and rrobnstruction of our experience. 
Svcti a process is dynamic and thus risky since sxoch reflection may detnand 
changing what we believe to be good and/or ri^t. Hence schools have the 
dual responsibility of attempting to help students, beccxne aware of the 
"best** of our values through the 'stuty bf- history, literature, etc. 
and at t^ same time create an environment and c^^portunity' to learn how 
to reject and change .values w^ien reason points in *that diresction. 
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ma IS THE REUTIONSHIP BETVIEB^ REASONING AND BEHAVIOR? 



>|fffy ajritics^f lie various models of values and moaral education 
suggest that the en^Siasis upon reasoning begs the question of itost inpcrtanoe 
hew do we get people to b^ve morally? We are aware that to toow good- 
is'not necessarily to do good.' The Sritics aire cptrect insofar as reasoning 
or Vcduirig is not a sufficient condition for predicting or axplainii>g 
behavior. ^ Jteasoningr however^ is seen as a necessary condition, for . 
morality since bdiavior by itself is neutral until one knows vfey vSOBething 
was done. Psychologists are not oertsdn of how one e^lains moral behavior. 
Developteitalists such as Kohlberg wuld- argue that one,'s ••structure" 
of thinking ^teracts witK the external environnent aixi such interaction 
accounts for behavior as well as r^^oning. Othfers argue that anotion 
plays a powerful role 'in behavioral determination. ' Bdiaviorists 3uch as ^ . 
Skinner naintain that our bdiavior and thou^ts are shaped by envirpnpiaital 
conditioning. The connection between these differing explanations is 
still 'being sought. , ' . ^ 
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QCONCEPTIONS OF 0 R A-L/ V A L U E $ E D-U C A T I 0 N. 



' The pijpose of this s^sticn is to provide an initial intrbduction 
to gix major oonoeptiohs of noral and valties education. These six .are: ^ 
1) VSdues Clarification^ 2) Cognitive Moral DeveicExnent^ 3) Clarifying 
Public Issues, 4) Corponents of Mored Thinking^ 5) Ultimate Life Gt>als, 6): Leam- 
ing to Care Series. Preceding the review, of these oonc^Jtions is a sunnary 
of the work of John Dewey and Jean Piaget . * , ; ... * 



BACKGROUND IN EDUCATION - DEWEY 



John Dewey was vary active during, the entire first half of - this: 

century* in fonnulating educational philosophy^ He was very much oopcemed 

with the nbrcil education of the child. In Ethical Principles .Underlying 

Education (1897) he stated that "intellectual" education and "moral" • 

education were not separate activities - he considered them as one thing. 

'He felt that the separation of the "intellectual" fecm the "moral" was' ^ 

artificially manufactured out .of anoth^ (artificial) ^paration people 

maintained between "learning" and "doing". Somelxjw morality became 

associated with doing (action) but not learning. He describecl^^uiother 

confusion people have about moral education, that morals are elevated to 

sudi a high place that they have nothing to do with everyday life. . He 

says; * * * ^ , " 

.We need to see ishat moral principles are not 
• arbitrary, that •they are not merely transcendental; 

that the term "moral" does rpt designate a special 
, region or pbrtion of life. We need to translate 

the moral into the actual conditions and working 
foroep of our oomntunity life, and into the in^xilses - 
and habits whicih make up the doing of tiie individual. 
^ ( Ethical Principles , pp. 137-138). 
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. For Dewey all educaticm is moral education since the task' of education - 

"givihg shape to himan powers arid ad^ting them jbD. social seirvice,,." 

is- basically a moral one. v ^ ' * s , 

The basic purpose of education fpr Dewey was not to produce 

scientists, historians, tead>ers, eti:*, to take care of 'children during^ 

the day, not to prepare stxidents for enplo^ment (although all these may, • 

indeeqil happen as a resxilt) ; Ihe purpose of education is the widening 

and deejfeiiii^g pf oooscious life, and increased' capacity to live as- a 

social member of socifety. ' ^ • * . 

j 

A narrw and moralistic view of norals is responsible for 
the failure to recognize^ that all th^ ams and values vMdi 
are desirable in education are themselves mocal\ Discipline, . 
natural' development^ culture, social efficiency, are moral 
traits — m&rks of a perscai '^o is ^a worthy maribef of that 
sociiety which it is the business 9f education to further, 
' ^There is an old saying to .the effect that it is^*not enou^ • 
' for d nan to be good; he must be* good for something.- The ' - 
^ ; ^ something for which a man musjt be gdod is capacity to live 
as a social menber so that viiat he gets from living with 
others balances with" what he contributes. VJhat he gets and 
gives- as a human being, a being with desires, emotions, ard • * ' . 
^ . ideas/ is not ,^ctemal^ possessions/ but a widening and deepening 
of conscious life ~ a niare intense, disgiplined, .and e3q>anding 
, realization of meanings. What he materially receives and gives * 
is at most opportunities and means for tihi? evolution of oodscious 
life. Otiierwise, -it is neitheff giving nor taking, but a^< shifting' 
about of * the position of things in 6paoe, like the stirring of 
^ water and sand with a stick. Discipline, culture,- social . ^ 
efficiency, persoi^al refinement, iriprovement of diaracter are 
^ ^ but phases of the grarth'qf C24>acity nobly to share in- such a 
balanced experience. ' And 'education is not a mere means to sudi 
\ a life.' Educa€ion is sudi a life-, 'lb maintain capacity for such 
education is the essence of. morals. Fc^. conscious life is 
a continual beginning afresh. ( Democracy and Education ^ 
'pp. 359-360) , < ' 

He^aims at the development, the expansioh, the intensification, the 
sociali?ation of human beings, ^e meaning of this enphasis can be * 
gpen eveo.mare clearly tjxrough a look at a specific subject jsuch as 
history. History should not be studied iJSerely* to see vtet' happened 
car 'to speculate about the .causes of -wdrld War I and so 'on. The purpose 
of stutying history is to develc^.a way to underat^id present social 
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life , tab see \*at soart ©fraction, critical and cx^nstructive^ it 



really danands.* So title ewphasis is on the, developtient of an individual ^ 
' functioning witii social context irather tiian the "teaching" of "hi story* 
to i "class of students'! > ' ^ ~ ^ 

' de process of reflective, tiiought was for Da^^^ essence of 
the ftdiyyitifwl process. Bef lective thought is a popoess \Mdi is 
neqes^ary in order to live^ cooperatively vd-th other hunan beings - witixDut 
reflective thinking you ha^te purely instinctual bdiavior. ' The individual's 
need for reflective tiiought arises out. of a prcbleoa scroething in the 
person is^^turbed, -irritated, .or confused, caxasing discomfort. ^Ihis 
is Dewey's basic idea as to t^ie drivii^ farce for learning--** the biological 
point of vi»^ that ah organism seeks a state of equilibrixjm, balance, or 
rest* 'ft. _^ ^ • . , 

If a^person has been irritated in this way, he has a notive to do 
reflective thinking. .The process of reflective thinking has 'five ^stages: 

^* 1. Suggestion : Possible "solutions to the problem spring \xp 

spontaneously in the ndnd of the person. 

»2. Intellectualizatlon. The probler^j is clarified so that you 
have an intellectual problan ratiier than jiast 
an annoyance* 

. 3. Guidix^g Idea, Hypotiiesis. Ihe in:{.tial' suggestion is modified,' 

corrected, and e5<panded. , ^.z ' 

. . 4. Iteasoning . Ihe full implications ''of ideas ape elabora'ted: 

this builds on vdiat is known and e3q>anpls it. 



. 5. ^testing the Hyl xataBis by Action . Emerlmsntal corroboration 

Ohis process of "yeflection" is* described by Dewey as: "Active, persist^t,* 
and careful consideration of any belief or supposed form of knowledge in « 
HiB li^it of tiie grounds that support it and the further conclusions to^ 
whidi* it tends\.. it includes a conscious and voluntary effort to establish 
belief upon a firm basis, of eviflence and rationality." 
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In general* terms Dewey is talking about a "project" ^roacii^ that 
is, an approach vrfiig^ begins with a prcblewi that has meaning for .the person^ 
then "examines and worfe with 'that probleni and finally ^nds tin a solution. 
Hiis js a very ,active view^ of learning in whicii the priitary focus is the 
need (interestV^^tivation) of the child and' the primary activity is the. 
activity of the cidld. Ihe 16gitimaticn of ^ process of reflection lies 
in opportunity.vin the school ccramnity for activity !t^c3i has genuine j 
meaning for the individual and the ccnntunity. . • . ^ , 

Dewey, repeatedly enphasizes that the person -lives withii) ^ sodial 
milieu^ a social context; he is not one of many individuals lite, one marble 
in a bcwl of marbles with no particular, relationship or associations to 
bind thafn together. The person lives his life with other people - and 
vAiile he is 'attending a school most of the other people are within the 
school context. The school society is real^ it is a »eal life- social 
situation and n6t scrrBthing different fran a social life vMch supposedly 
h£^3pens outside or after sdiool is over. The reality of this social 
and physical^ environment is as much a part of Dewey's methpd as refleptuve 
thinking. Indeed reflective thinking is of use only within a living social 
milieu which has purpose. Individuals vrorking togetiier on a comrorv tadc 
are an occasion for problems to arise and to be solved. Ihias DeweyiSees ' 
the sdiool as a genuine oomnunityv as a social meSdiijn^ as real life involviixf 
cotinunicatduon and oooperatdjcn. ' , 

^ --^^^ In this context the teacher should be a leader ^ a professional who 
is engaged in mutual interaction with his^ staidents; This means that the 
teacher raust (a) be sensitive to the direction that the child wants to go 
ajid structxire learning e5q?erienoes out of the lead given by the child or . 
(b) provide scmfe kind of stamilias if the child has stpH)ed ntoving^ then try 
to determine v*iere the child wants to go. Such an .ongoing interaction be- 
tw^en t:eacher and child is very'essentoal. The teacher shofflLd not siirply ^ 
iinpose the particular curriculum recatmended for Grade X; Dot can he leave 
everything up to the child. There must be a oontinuals interaction betJ^een 
student and teadier. The more knowledge and talent that the teadher has 
at his disposal/ the more able he will be to respond to more children in ' 
moQce sitruatdoins. Ihe toeaidier^ must be knowledgeable in many areas: in 
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cxxitent areas, in the psychology of the individual and the group, ana in 
pirincd|>lfis of learning. In having ,all of this readily available the ' 
teac h e r is in a position to ocnpjse a leamii^g environment in 
to his students. For Dewey it is essential that teachers be v6r^ sensitive, 
fl«dble, and firm with, their- students? stimulating neoessfary, sv^jporting 
*vdien n ecessary; leading and directing or encouraging students' in their 
directions. The teacher doM all he possibly can in close Interaction with 
the student; the student finally determines if and how he jLi:^ himself grw, 
dey^QP, learn, and become responsive to himself and 



Mwey, John. 



How We Think; A Itestaternent of the Itelation of 
Elective jBijnking to the Edixative Process 
(Boston: Heath, 1953) . 



Democracy and Education , 
Morals • (N.Y. : Free Pi 



26: Theory of 
J, 1916, 1966) . 



Ethical Principles Underlying Education (1897) 
,-in R.D. Archairbaiat (Ediif , John Dewey on Education 
<(Chicago: Uhiversity dE Chicago PrMs, 1974) . 



BACKGROUr© IN PSYCHOLOGY - PIAGET 



• Piaget studied the development of children's moral judgment by 
studying hew children prescribed and adhered to rules in a game situation 
(marbles) • His cbservaticsns led him to tiie ooncliasion that moral judgment 
in dhildren evolves through four stages: 



' II 



III 



Motor or individual : the child does v*iat he wants tb without 

consideration of others. 
* * * . * 

Egocentric (2-5 yrsj :the child combines iini$ation of others ' 

with an individu§l-tjge of , rules. 

Coc^^eraticn (7-8 yrs) :the-^xtld! is now concerned that everyone 

follows the same rules. 



IV 



Codification of Rules (11-12 yrs.) : the child must have'saHr 
\ \ ; - -^stiie rules fixed and known by the v^ole 

• ' society of vMcti he is a part. 



IJe also studied moral judgment of children by askirig them questions 
about stories he told tj4m involving issues^ of . cltjmsiness, lying, stealing, 
and punishment. ^ [ , »^ . 

^ Usingf children's responses to many stories and observations about 

rule-following Piaget formulated a theory of how a diild's notions about * 
morality dsvelc^ . 1^ early ncrality develops out of the conditions of 
cjonstraint and unilater^ respect vrtiich spring from adult-child relations . 
(called^^ETEICNO^) ; this further develops into a morality ^of cooperation 
and mutual ^esppctjcall^' "AU^ , , - 



HETBIPNOtg 

The early morality of the child arises out of the (necessary) 
constraint whidi **surrounds the child; he is very carefully watdied and 
directed by adults. Tlie child has not yet developed his own rxiles; he^ 
is stibjected' to adult-^nade niles. Tliese take on so much paver in the 
child's eyes that he may deliberately distort reality rather than trangress 
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) ' / * * 

a rulei Ohe child feels that obedie n oe ta these rules is 

of y/itiat tiia oontent the riiles' mi^t be« Breakijng. a rule 

and must'be punished. No6e tiiat v^i^ is rea] ly seen as bad 

a tule, any rvle, about an^thioc^^ emd that thei, punishment 

a acule,not for v^bever particular ,apt' it was or \^ it 

neap^ different kinds of punishment for breaking a rule 

child as basically soietiiing painful this is expiatory 

^ Hfe diild also f i 

of the act and the 

ralB breaking and 

tdiere arises a 

do^. In this 

wrong acts, e« 

primitive f cam 

selves. This 




that tiiere must be due proportion bejfween the gra\aty 
faring. There iSvSudl an clpse asspciation between 
and the authcxrity vdiich produces mat pain that 
that any pain Hust be a punishment for sane wrong-* 
nature^ in the child's eyes^ is seen as punishing 
lightning is a puriishroent fron God. ^ The most 

takes is that puriishpent emanates fron things them- 
a sense of imnanent justice * 



much interaction with peers the child develops more and 
wcace a d§s\^ of equality about people and^ if eOJL goes well# will arrive 
at a pbinjt vAien^ Hie sense of equality vgll be strongs, tiian tiie pre- 
scnptlonls of autiioril^. At this point cooperation az¥3 matual respect 
will allp/ him to agree witii others about rules* Ohese will serve as 
tools t9 maintain solidarity between piaople. Here \Aien a rule is brdoen 

important is not simply tiiat a rule is broken (tiie early oontentless 
that Hva grptp solidarity has been injured. So the punishment 
into account what was done wrpng in order to put it back oqrrectly 
Jtd^ liie social bend. This is called punishment by reciprocity ; 

between misdeed and punishment in order to restore 
il relations ancng equcds. Ihe fullest development of this ]cind bf 
distjrib utive justice is justice basjad on a ocnsideration of equity' ^ a ' 

cration of tiie equal rights of each individual in, their own particular 
sitwaticn^- 



so^ 
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In ittie Mocal Jodgnent jQf the diild Piaiget cJescribes his reseiarch 
and cxDnclusions about the* develcpnent of notions of morality; he does 
not cJevq^ a great deal of tiite to the question of how to adiieve autoncrry^ ^ . 
and cooperation .with peers. He does^ however, ppint to the direction ^ - 
\*iich moral education would" take for him: an environment o^ itutual respect > 
and cooperation , That vMch fosters 'thiis is desfirable. ' J ^ 4^ 

In order to build this envi^praent he notes that adult authority 
must be gradually lessened until there is equality ana^ *all« If this is 
not done^ then one is left with the early heterononous form of morality 
with its punishment for the sake of punishment (pain) aiKi lack of cooperation 
and solidarity betwaen people. Adults must be willing to c^)enly admit their 
mistaJces and iirperf ections so that a. cSiild can have a diance to form an 

\ objectdve yiew of justice. If a child is submitted to lahjiist treatment 
by teactiers ,or parents, it will .be difficult for him to form a healthy 
.idea of justice. Adult authority can be diminished to the extient that 
cooperation and mutual respect develop in children. In fact the only 
way ^ adiievife a ;justioe of ^^quality is to foster a context of good socicil 
relatlcns betsween peers. Hence we see that if the school envirmrent con- 
tinue to be authoritarialv-wg can only^ expept the child to feel constrained 
to obey rultes and associaise misife^ds with pain. What is needed is an 
^ enviranaent \^iidi encoutc^ges aptiyities v^ch bring peers together to 
cooperate. Learning and social activities' shotil^ be cooperative and 
governance by authorities ^should gradually give way to studdnt self- 
govenmentt Piaget calls for coqperation in all areas of the sdiool, ^"^^ 
irtor^f social, and intellectual^ and ^ spirit of "individual experiitientation 
and reflection" necessary to do it. 

According to the theoreticcil perspective of Piaget the child of 
about 7 ^ expects and needs, the stnicture of adult constraint. The , 

'adult/ however^ shculd exercijse this constraint; with a mind "to the development 
of the child* As the diild grows Pi^et believes tiaat he naturally 
develops towards ooc^)eraticn and mutual respec± if he is "given sufficipit 
liberty of action". Ihe adult or teacher's role must eventually be one 

'of "collaborator and ndt.a*raaster". Hoe teacher should not "try and transform 
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the cMld»s mind fron outside" but rather should sv^jport the ciiSJd in 
his growth toward autoncrry. Ihe'teacter should^ in otJier vrords^ help tiie 
diiia to develop in his own ws^, giving help and careful direction vAien 
necessary, and not iitpose hiinself on the diild. 



Beards R.M* An Outline of Piaget's Develx3|gental Psydy ^ 
• for Students and Teachers CN>Y>; Basic Books^ 1969) . 

Purth^ H., & Wadis^ H. thinking Goes to Schocl Piaqet's ^Iheo^ 
in Practice (N.Y. : Oxford Uhiversity Press ^ 1974) . 

Ginsburgi H.,*& Opper^ S. Piaget's Theory of Intellectaial 

Developcnent: An Introducto^ (Englewood Cliffs ^ 
n.J.t Prentice-Hall, 1969). ^ 

Piaget, Jean..* Moral Jud^tent of the Child (N.V.: Free 
Pr^s, 1965) . f. 
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VALUES CLARIFICATION - SIMOH ' 



THE AIM: to 'help students <1) -increase_their aewareness caf values issues * 
{'2) .clacify valxae issues* (3) develop a value-<;latifying reasoniiig , 
prooess (4) develop their own value systems > 

Perhaps' the most pervasive c^jproadi to the^ stucty of values on • 
schools is the value clarif ication approach developed by Raths, Simon 
2»nd Hamin. Iteoognizii^ that the complex modem world confronts isach 
person vdth ihany valijs choices, values clarification proponents Advocate 
a process for ai^riving at cne^s Otm values in a rational and j\istifiable 
Wciy* They point out the need for such a prooess by suggesting that in r 
the, consideration of- values there is no-sirigle correct answer. Attempts 
to "teach" value^ to students through "moralizing" or what some would call 
, sermonizing have not been successful, 'in large part because there is' no 
agreement as to \*iat are the correct valines. This results in conflicting 
opinions given by paren-^, teachers, clergy, media; and peers. Secondly, 
, students rapidly learn that what one says is good ^^ten does not square 
with v*iat" people do in value conflict situations. 



THE ^ETHOD: to provide opporturuties for stu(tentg to engage in the 
seven-step process of valxiing . \ ' 



The approach does not attenpt to impose a particular set of values but 

allows the student to clarify' his own positiori^; The process of valuing, 
^according to Simon and Raths, consists of seven sub-p3X)oesses ; 

\ ,^^1. Choosing freely . If an individual, is' coerced to adopt a 
parti nO^r ^t^Tiip, there is little iitelihood that he will 
consciously integrate that value^into his valu^*structure, 

2. Choosing fron alternatives . Making a number of alternatives 
available to the individual increases the probability thaif ' 
. ^ the individual can choose freely,. 
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Z. Choosing after considerixig tiie cxroeguenoes^ Vaduing is a 
thoughtful pcooess in vMch the ij^vldual atbmpts oorir 
^cdously to predict \*at vdll happen if he chooses a particuiaar 
valxje. Choosing iirpilsively will not lead to an intelligent 
valxje systen* • > ^ 

• 

4; Prizing and dierifstaim. Agoording to Siinon* and Ratiis, we ■ 

• should 2?Mpect oia: values and consider them an/integraut aspect 
of cur edostenoe. ^ 

. ' ^ ^ 

. • ^ 5. Affiianing . if we have chosen our values freely after considering^ 
the oxiseq^ienoes^ then we' should be willing to^affirm tiiese 
valtBS pi±>licly. We should riot be ashainad.^of our values but 
should be willing to share ^ them 'when the -occasion arises; 

6» Acting upon choices, ihe values we hold should be apparent ' 
" fron our actions. "HEh fac±, the v^y^ we spend 6ur time should^ 
reflect the valtes we cherish. 

7. R^3eatin^ . If we act on our values we should do so in a 

• consistent and repetitive pattern. If our actions are incon- 
sistent with our .values, tii^ we should examine more closely 
tiie relationship between our values and actions. (Of. J. Miller) 

Ihu^/the >^ues-^Iarificaticn approach does not aim to instill 
any particular set of values. Rath^ the goal of the val\»s-:cliSudfication 
approach ij^ to Jielp students utilise liie above seven processes of valuing ^ ^ 
*in their own lives; to apply these valuing processes to alifea^fy formed 
beliefs and behavior patterns and to those still emerging. 



THE tuaCHER'S R3UE{ to lase apprpadies and strategies coretucive to 

e^catlng?> student response and behavior fot each 
c>f tile seven s\i>-prooesses of the valuing process . 

Tto acoonplish'this,^ the.teadier uses approaches v^ch hej.p 
students beccme aware of the Jpeliefs and behaviors they prize and would 
be willing to stand vp for in and out of the classrocra. The .tocher 
uses materials and methods v^di '(eribo\irage students to consider alternative 
modes of thinking and acting. Students learn to wei^ the.prps and cons 
and the consequences of the various ciltematives. /flie teacher also^ helps 
the studerits to consider whether their actions match their stat^ beliefs 
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ana,if not, how to bring the t|*> into closer harmony. ' Finally, the \ ^ 

tsachea: tries to give, sttkaents cpiaons, in and out of class; for only 

wheal studehts begin to make their own dioioes' and evaluate -ti^ actual ' 

- , f • ' ^ . 

oonsequfenoes, do they develop their own values (Cf. JliUer). . . 

/ " > ^ ^ 

In their books Values, and Teaching and Values Clarification 

Simon and his associates provide exanpj^ of classroan activities op ' • 

value clarifying eso^cises (e.g. value continuun, "TW^ty thixKrs'you love * ^ 

to do^" value grid) . The teacher chooses from these* ej&rtples^ or oon- 

structs oxriLginal exannples, always attenptiiig to provide opportunities 

for studehts to ^fehgage in sane aspect of the seven-step/prooess.* Sudi 

activities demand that the teache^ create an atnpsphere df .trust and 

respect for others' ideas /an environment in which each 'student feels 

accepted by both the teacher and peers, ^ ^ . , ' • 

. .. ' . V. . ■ 
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EXAMPLE OF CLASS-RaOM MATERIAL"' FROM 



VALUES CLARIFICATION APPROACH 



Strategy Ninber "^49 - Cave-in Siinulatidn* 

r ^ 

Purpose 

nils simulation activity enoourages studepts to think about 
iDlxartant/ and so^etiites very scary^ values issues: "What do X want to 
get out of life?" and '"What do I have to contribute to iry world?" 



J 



Procedure _ 

The teadier has the students sit close together in one comer of 
the classrpqm^ on, the floor^ if possible. He turns out tJie lights and 
pulls down, all the shades. He puts a lifted candle in the oaiter of 
^the gjjoip, Then he e:5)laijis the situation. 

The class^ on an outing to sane nearby caves/ has been trapped/ 
hundreds of feet belcw the ground by a cave-*in, There is ;a narra^r 
way^^eading. vq? and out of the .cavern where they are tir243ped« llight 
conong tast and there is on cne around for miles to 'help/ ,lhey deed 
tJiey form a six>gle file aixi try to work .their way out of the cave. |But - 
at any ncment there might b6 anothe?: rode slide. The ones nearest/ 
the front of the line will have tiie^^est chances for survival, 1E£ 
member of the class will give his reasons if or \Ay he should be atf the 
head, of the line. After hearing each other's reasons^ they will/determine 
th? order by which they will file out, - ^ 

If 



'J- 

Values' 



Pram: Siiron,:,S., Hcx^, 'L.W», & Kij:sdTfr±»^ Valuefi' 
icatiair A Handbook of Pract ical strategies for iteachers tand 



Clarification 



Students (New York; Hart» 1972), gp. Z87-?.89, 
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The'teadier concludes his scene-setting and instr\x±io(ns|by 
saying, "So now we go around our circle, one at 4 time, and each 
person will give his reasons for \vhy he wcjld like to be near the hscd 
of. the line. Your reasons can be of two kinds. You can tell us)\^t 
^yoa want to live fee; or v*^t you have yet to get out of life that Is 
iitportant to you. Or you can talk about »\*at you have to ooritribute 
to others in the world that would, justify your being xjaar the front 
of the linei Both types of reason will be oonsidered equally; the ^ * . 
things you want to live for can have just cis xmdi weicfht as thfe things 
you could do for others." 

Each student g6ts a chance to offer his reasons. Studoits may 
pass, although in this situation a pass means the student is deciding 
to allow himself to be placed near the end of the line. ; ^ 

Tto The Teacher 

This can be a very powerful activity. But it would only 
if there is a great deal o^^^ trust in the gracp and they have 
d6ne quite a few values-clarifying exercises. If it 'is done too 
or before the trust level is established, students wxll avoid serioibsly 
entering into the 6iinulation. 
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COGNITIVE MORAL DEV^'PMENT - KDHLBERG 



ItohUDerg is cxnoernied with the treditional prohibition of schc»is . 
fran teadiing. values 'or "morality* nonnally felt to be the province of 
the haniie and dairch* In ke^jing f aniily^ diutch, and schc»l separate^ 
hc3wever^ educators have assuoed naively that'^their .schcx>ls have been 
harbors of value^ neutrcdity^ which is obviously inaccurate. Ihe resist 
has been a moral education curriculxin viiich has Ivorked beneath the surface 
in schools hidden as it were fran both the publix3*s and educators*- senses* 
■This "hidden curriculim" has been best diescribed by Waller, Jackson, 
Dreeben, Kozol, and Holt in the descriptions arid^ansdyses of schools* The ^ 
hjjcMen curriculvm, with its emphasis^on obedience to authority ("stay in 
your seat; make no noise; get a hdllway p^" — the feelixf of "prison" 
espoused by so maxty stbdents) , iirplies many xjnderlying moral assunptions 
arid values, v^ch may be quite different frcro vdiat educators would call 
their conscious system of morality^ What schools have done is to preacl]L 
what Kohlberg calls a "bag, of virtues" ^3proach;the"teachii^ of a particular 
set of values peculiar to this culture or to a particular subculture, 
by nature' relsctivistic and not necessarily better than any other set of 
valu3s». But th&^ teaching of particular virtues has been proven to be 
ineffective* Kohlberg wishes to* go beyond this Approach in mpral education 
and aim for moral develogmait in a oognitive-developmentgd. sense — » toward 
what. Piaget has addressed as an incpreased sense of justice and wcxc^ 
.airtc^idroy/ * i , . 

Moral developnent as defined by K0hlbei3g does not represent an 
increasing -knowledge of cultural values; rather it r^xcesents the trans- 
formations that occur in the diild's form or structure of ^Aought or ' 
acticn# Kohlbdig has found that the content of valves varies^frah 
culture to c^ture; hence the stu^ of cultural valxies cannot tell us 
how the jjerson I interacts ot deals with his social environment. This 
requires the analysis of developing structures of moral' judgment, vMdi 
Kohlbbrg found to be universed in a developoental sequence across 
cultures* As Piaget and Kohlberg suggest, development (structural change) 



derives fron the person 's.intei»<Aion^ his '^pivironment^ vath his 
cmtijuxxis.attatpts to carganize socdal ^e5q)erienoe* 



KB, ATM? facilitation n^hrougfa each o£ tne^ ncral stages of de^relogirent ^ 

Kohlberg researdi across/various ctiitanres dencnstrated to him ^ 
that our iior^.'reasoning^devj^^ .over time throu^ a series of six 
stages, fihe oonoep t ot st^S^f develognent .(as ^used by Piaget and 
Kohlberg) refers to tiie ;strticture of one's reasoning aixJ implies the 
foUoMiiig characteristics: ' • > ' ^ ' 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Stagfes ,^u:e "structurearv^holes" ; or organized systenS pf 
'ti)Qught. Ihis maaxis individuals are oonsistent in Aevel - 
erf moral jxadgmeiit. 

Staiges. fomt an invariant sequence. Under edl oonditions 
exoept extreme trauma, 'movement is always forward/ never 
badcward. Individuals never-^skip stages; movenaent is 
alwa^ to the next stage up. This is true in all cultures. 

Stages are "hierardiical integrations'* Blinking at a 
hitler stage includes or ocnprehends within it lower-stage , 
thinking. - There is a tendency to function at or prefer 
the hi*s.t stage avrail^le. . ^ . . ' ,. 



The stages of Moral dsyelopnent are defined below;. , 

1. Preocnvaitipnal level* ; ' • 

^ At this level .the doild is responsive to cultural rules ancl labeLs 
of good and bad/ right or.wrong, but interprets iihese labels either in ^ 
terms of the physical or the hedonistic consequences of action (punishment', 
rew^ifd^ exchange of favors) or in terms of the physical power of those 
'who -enunciate the rul^ and labels. The level is divided into the following 
two stages: • ' ' ♦ 

. . . * : ^ ' ' 

Stage 1: The icnmishmentraxi^^ orientation. The physical 

coftseguenoes of action i^termine its 'goodness or badness regardless of ^ ^ 
the hunan meanir^ or value of theseboonsequences. Avoidance' of punisltirnent 



Reprinted front Lawrence Kohlberg. "•ihe Claim to Moral. Adequacy • 
of a Highest Stffcge of Moral J\xigiperitt" The Journal of Philosophy 70(18) , 
630-45; Ocbcber 25, 1973. * ' ' ' 
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and unquestdm^ deference to pcwer eae valued in tiieir cwn rightr ftot 
in terms of respect for an underlying meal order ^t^ported by punisiment 
- smd authori^ (tiie latter being stage 4) • * 

Stage 2t The instr\ia>ental;*relativijgt orientAtion^ Ri^t action oonr 
sists 'of that v^rLch instnnenteLLly satisfies one's own needs and occasionally 
the needs of others. Huran relations are viei^ed in terms like those of 
the market place. Elanants of fedmess, or reciprocity, and of equal 
sharing are present, but they are adways interpreted in a physical pragmatic 
way^ Ited^srocity i^ a matter of •'ybu scratch my back and I'll scratdi 
yours/ not of loyalty, gratitude, or jxastioe. ^ 

!!• Oonventional le^ 

At this level,. iiaintaining'the.^S^)ectaticns of the individual* 
grwp^f or nation is perceived as mLuaUe in its oan ri^t, regardless of 
ioomediate and obvioua ccnsequenoes« nhb^ttitude is not only one o^ oon" ^ 
. . focmity to Beraonal esqpectations and social order, bot^of loyalty to it, 
of actively maintaining, s upp or t ing, and justifying the orde^and of 
identi^ing vith the persons or jgrocp involved in it. At this level, there 
are tiie follcwing two stages: 

Stage 3i The interperscml ccnconfanoe or ^good boy-nice girl^ 
Qri«tatu3n> Good hetvamcr is that v^iidi pleases or helps others and is 
approved by theci. There is rpuch conformity to stereotypical images ^ 
\(*iat ia majority or "natural* behavipr. Behavior is frequaitly judged 
by intenticn ''he meEuiB welT^ beoanes iirportant for the first time. One 
earns approval by being "nice*. 

Stage 4: The ''lai^ and order* orientation* There is orientation 
toward aatixscity, fixed rules, and the maintenance of the social order. ^ 
bdiavior consists'of doing one^s duty, shofdng respect for authority, 
. , and itaintaining the given social ordej: for itis own^sake. , 

, III' ' Postoonverrtional, a u bonano u s, or principled level 

Atjtiiis. level there is a clear'effort to define moral values and^ 
principled that have validity and explication apsceb^rm the authority 
of the groc^ or persons holding the^ principles and apart from thS 
individual's own identification vdtii these groi:^*.. This level again 
has. two stages: 

Stage 5: The sociaL contract, T^allstiic oriaitatian, generally 
with ^ttili ^i^ T^^ n rywrf-nnAg^ Right actJLon ter)ds to be defined in terms 
• of generad individual rights and standards \^cfa have been criticall y 
. exarnined and agreed upon by the \4hole society. There is a clear esfrareness 
'Jvev.^'^'*'"^ the relatdvim of personal values and opinions and k corresponding 
_ €«|3hasis xxpcxi procedural rules for ^reaching consensus. ^ Aside fron vhat 
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is cxDifetitutioaially and donociatically agreed upon, the right is a matter 
of personal ••values** and ••c¥>inion** • The resiilt is an er^iiasis \jpan the 
••legal point of view"^ but with an ot^iiasis ugm the possibility -of 
^changing law in terms of rational considerations of social utility ^ (rather 
'than freezing it in terras of stage 4 "lew aaid order^*) Outside the legal 
realm^ free agreement and contract is Hie binding ^elenient of obligation* 
This is the "official^^ morality of the J^iterican 'government^ and qbnstitution. 

" ^ Stage 6: 'the xinivprsai ethipal-priiiciple or imitation * Bi^t is 
defined by tlie decision of conscience ^ acxxard witl^ self-chosen 'ethical 
principles appealing to logical oonprehensiveness/ universality^ and . 
consistency. These principles' are abstract ai^ ethical (the Golden, 
Rile^ the categorical iiiperative) ; they are not concrete moral rules >«like 
the Tten jConinandnentfe.. At hearty these are universal principles of jxistioey 
of the reciprocity ' and* equality of human ri^ts ^ and of respect for "3ie 
dignity of nnnan- teings as individual persons (Kohlberg^ •'Fran Js to 
Ou^t;* In Cognitive Developnent & Epistemology > New York; Academic Press, 1971) 

A major goal of the teacher vto efnbraoes^cognitive developmental 

psychology is not simply to help students accimulate knowledge but to 

help than develcp more cotplex ways of -reasoning. In'esisenoe, the teacher 

wants to facilitate intellectual ^ or cognitive develcpnent. Moral ju3gment 

is defined as that aspect of intellectual functioning which focuses- on 

a person's ability to reasbn about moral questions. The purpose of noral 

education f rem a cognitive developnaental framework therefore becomes 

♦ 

the stiinulatian of the stix3ent*s capacity for moral' judgment • 



fflE ^ETE^OD: tiie facilitation of condj,taons for socigil interaction - 
the creation of dialogue with others > ^ ' 

; ' 

Ihe develcpnental conception of oognitdon assumes, that mental pro- 
cesses are structures — inteiaially organized v*oles or systens v*iidv 
relate an idea J» another. Ihese systems or structures function according 
to logical "rules" for processing ^^opnation or connecting events. 
Ihe cognitive • structures consist of active processes which d^^end on 
e3q)erienoe to produce diange or develc^ment . in the, way the individual 
makes sense of the world. Cognitive developnent liierefcce results fron 
the dialogiaa between the child's struc±ures and the cntplexity. presented 
by envdxcrment. Uhls ijiterac±ionist definition of moaral developnent 
denands an environment which will facilitate dialogue beti-reen the self 
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and otters. The process of itciral developnent involves both stiniilation 
of reasoning to- higher levels and an eaq^absion of reasoning to new 
areas of thought*- Bie mare people enoounter situations gf ^moral conflict 
that are not adequately pesolved by th^ present reasoning structure^ 
the more likely- they are to develop inore ocraplex wstys of thinking about 
and resolving s\xii conflicts. 

The stimulation of moral developnent requires that the teacher 
create the oonditions for specific modes of olassrtjan interaction, Sxaph 
interaction requires thajjistudents go beyqnd the mere sharing of infoa^tion; 
they most reveal thoughts v^ch oonoem'their basic beliefs. Ihe theory ' 
o£ moral developnent demands *self-ref lection stimulated by dialogue. The' 
teacher \d.thin this framework must be oonoemed with four types of inters 
action: (1) student dialogue with self, (2) student dialogue with other 
students, (3) student dialogxje with teacter, and (4) teadier dialogue • 
with self. Ultimately the interaction-dialogue process is intended to ^ 
stimulate student reflection upon one's oan tiiinking' process. It is 
the student's dialogtie with self that creates internal cognitive oonfl;ict. 
The need to resolve sudi conflict eventually results in developnent. 

Ihe teadier initiates those conditions necessary to alT subsequent 
interaction that develops at tixe teachey^tudent, stxdent-student, and 
student-with-self levpls. Ihis prerequisite does not imply that the - 
teacher is the center and oontrolling force of the moral education class- 
rodn. Rather, the teacher enters the moral education classroom with 
deliberate and systematic pedagogical skills and acts. as. a catalyst 
v^iereby interaction leading to developnent may take place. ^'jBiese inter- 
actions expose students to stages .of thinking above tjieir own and thus 
stintulate them to move beyond their present stage of thinking. Such a 
process may also result in the teacher-'s dialogue with self, since the 
teacher can ^so grow in such a process. 
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OHE TEACHER'S ROLE: that-Of stijmil atijigr student self-ref lection within 
• the context of moral dileninas. . 



Bie most oatmon teadher bdiavior in Kohlbergian researcii has 
been the conducting of moral dilsnna discussions with students. Sudi 
discussions require students to engage in moral reasoning and corns in 
contact with stages of reascning above their own; 
moral dilemnfia is that of Helga: 



An exarrfd:^ of a^ 



Helga* s Dilenroa 



Helga and Rachel had grown \jp together. They were best frieivis 
despite the fac^^that Helga 's fam ily^ was Christian and Rachel's was 
Jewish. For many years, this religious difference didn't seem to 
matter much, in Germany, but after Hitle r seized power, the situation 
changed. Hitler required Jews to wear'' ambands with the Star of David 
on them. He began to encourage his followers to des tr o y the property 
of Jewish people" and" to-beat- them on the^street* J Fiiially,rjtie_began to 
arrest Jews and deport than. Rumors went around the city that many """^"^ - 
Jews were iDeiiig-killed. Hiding Jews for vAion the Gestapo (Hitler'' s 
secret police) was^pqikihg was a serious criite and violated a law of 
the derman goverzitvent. 

^ One ni^t Helga heard a loiock at, the door. When she opened it, 
she found Rachel on tiie step huddled in a dark ooat. Quiddy Rachel 
stepped' inside. She had been to a meeting, she said, and v^ien she re^ 
tutned home, she had found Qpsts^ menbers all around her bouse* Her 
parents and brothers had alreadi^ been taken awsc/i • Knowing her f at6 
if tile Gestapo cau^t her, Radiel ran to her old friend's house. 

- Now v^t should Helga do? If she turned Rachel away, the Geste^ 
would eventually find her.* Helga knew that most of the Jews vAio were 
sent away had been .killed, and she didn't- want her best friend to share 
that fatfe^ Biit hiding the Jews broke the law.. Helga would risk her 
own security and'that of her family if she tried to hide Rachel. But 
»she hftd a tii^ room- behind the chimney on the third floor where Rachel 
mi^t be safe. x 
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2»dtlmi Should Helga hide Rachel^ . / 

"If Helga lets Rad^ in she xnic^t edso.get'into trouble 
with the Gestapo". 

Stage 2i\ . "Helga shouldn't let her in because Rachel probably wouldn't - 
let Helga in if she got into trouble with the Gest2^" • 

Stage 3'i "Helga has an obligation to her family. She will re^j^y 

let them down if ^ gets them all in trouble" . 

Stage 42 "Helga has an obligation^ to obey the laws of her society" . 

stage 5i ' "I^iendship is not the issue. If Helga was really oon- 
earned about the problem in her society, she should be 
helping all the Jews in order to protest«the government . 
, — _ action. She should not hide Rachel xanless she in^fends. 

to hide other Jews and to make a public protest in 2 
' \! " opposition to putting Jews in oonoentration canps". 

' Such a dilenma discussion may be discussed by the class as a 
whole or by stall gxxAjpe. Kohlberg and his oolleagu^ have found that 
dilemna discussions stimulate moral development (stage diange) \A)en 
stadeiits^at^ variety of st2ige levels interact. Various adflitiotel 
strategi£s~for teadiers^to stimulate moral development have been found: 
role playing^ peer counseling, learning etiiioal phildsophy, tutoring, - . ; 
interviewing, and moral discussions. However, the persons engaging in 
these intervention strategies had a sophisticated philoeo(Mcal, psychological, 
and methodological conception of the "function" or role, of teacher as 
a moral educator. Teadiers \i)o wish to engage in activxties as described 
above must tnderstaivi the axrplexity of the teacher role inplicit in the 
^ — : // 

"hhis^. dilenma a^^ears in "the Audio-Visual Kit \jAuch acocropanies . 
_jthe__seoooa edition of Thg Shaping of westetn Society, a course in Ihe 
^ riolt Social Studies Curriculiin. Eadi one--S€mester course in the series . ^ 

o u italns s jbc moral dilemncias (developed at 'the Social Studies Curriculua 

Center at Can^ie-Mellon Uhiversitir. ^ ^ 

Galbraith, Ronald E;,, and • Jones, Thcmas M., "TeacMng Strategies 
for Moral Dilenroasj An ^^lication c£ Kohlberg's Iheory of Moral Developrosnt 
to the Social StajSies Classrocm," Social Educati g i, January, 1975. 
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research literatxare^ Fbr exaaqple, a gcxxi deal of iniscxxiiminication' 
between teachers and students about Vadues "occurs ndt because" teacher 
and student value?, differ but ^because the level- of e3?>lanatictti is not 
fi^projpriate to the student's level inoral. development (Kohlberg and' 
Selman, 1972), ' r 

, By virtue of the teacher's own developtentcd difference as an 
aiiilt he/or she has a different social perspecrtdye^ personal and-emotional 
perspec±ive^ and probably a different imral reasoning level tiian the 
stxidents. The teacher brings interpersoncd and pedagogiceil skills into 
the classrbon \Anjch hopefully reflect this more ocnplex developnental 
pattern. Recognition 'of this difference is fundamental to all other 
areas of creating -a cliinate within student developtnent ca^i take 

plaoe^ since the teacher needs to be able to oon^irdiend the perspectives 
of the students and therd^y stimulate their thinkii^ to more ocxnplex 
levels. The revere of this process is not*liJcely to be true^ however. 
That is^ the students ^y not have the ability to take the cognitive 
perspe<5tLve of the adiilt. . * . . ' - 

It takes time for mutual trust qivi respect to evolye in the moral 
ation classroon^ especially among students who are at the preoonventional 
1 of moral reasoning. That is to sey that developaent takes time. Cer- 
tain-activities like role plays and ^interviews- require the group to cooperate 
in order to. organize thenselves effectively in deciding t^hat to do and 
yfAiat is fair to e^qsect pf each other i^ accxnoplishing a t£isk. For students 
to learn to evaluate their own discvisaicns and role plays means that 
caritical self-ref leptien 'and evalvation of others are encouraged in 
relation to developnental goals.. 

Creating an atmosphere' of "trust dafiginds the capacity for enpathy. 
'understanding vAiat the stvdents in the class are eaqjeriencing f ran their 
point of view is a cr^LticalN^specrt: of .develcpnental classroom. Cognitive 
develofroent&l theory defines' the structural fispect of errpathy as social \ 
role--ta}cijig» or the ability to put oneself in the place of another and 
see the world throug^;t,the other person's eyes. Taking the perspective 
of others is a necessary pre-ccndition for moral developnent. Selman (1976) 
notes that tiie link between intellltertual development and moreil. developnent 
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may be found in tha ability of a peraon to take an increasingly differ- 
entiated view of ^ the interaetion between oneself and others. Biis ptooess 
involves helping students to perceive others as similar to themselves , 
but different in respect' to their specific thoughts, feelings, and ways 
of viewing the world*- ' ' ^ 

Ihe teadier in a moral education class is the primary role-*taker 
in tiie grocp* Ihe ability of tiie teadher to take the perspective of 
eadi student is a vital "skill** • It is all ixx) frequent that during a 
teachea>sta3dent dialogue, the teacher is unaware of how tiie student pea> 
oeives a given situation. This fedlure often leads to a belief on the 
part of both student and 'teacher ^bhat each is not hearing the other. 
Intone sense this problem is a case of not oonmunicating. Within a ^ 
cognitive dsvelopnental framework t^iis lack Ccm be further identified 
as an instance of not understanding ,^ar ix>t accepting a particular ooroplexity 
of poTfi^jective takii^. The onus Qf failure in this regard, however, 
must be placed on the teacher, sincse the teacher will most often be 
in a better position to take the perspective of the students rather 
than the reverse^ At the same time the teacher will need to create^ 
conditions in which student-to-student dialogue helps to develop an ^ 
increasijigly more differentiated and integrated social role-taking per^ 
spective. Questions- like, "What do you^think so-and-so i? thinking * 
about this situation?" 'or "How would s6^and-so think you would resolve 
this question?** are as important to ihe development of social role- 
taking as the question, •*What, do you think about the probleni?" 



Ctolby, Ann, Blatt, Moshe, and Speicher, Betsy. Hypothetipal^ 
DiXenmas for Use in Moral Discussiona (Available ' 
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EXAMPLE OF CLASSROOf^ > fl A T E R I A L > R 0 ' 



COGNITIVE 'MORAL DEVELOPFlE^T APPROACH 



Dilaima' 



There was a case in cjourt the other day about a nan, Mr. Jones,* 
v*o had an accident iaj his house.. His duld^Mike, was wourvJed in the chest. ^ 
He wa6 bleeding heavily, his shoes and pants were ^soaked with l^lood. .Mike 
was scaied. lie began screaming until he finally lost consciousriess. 

His parents were scared, too. His mother began scxeamirig, crying^. 
She thought her diild was dying. The father nO; longer hesitated; \. 
lifted Mike up., ran down the stairs and went outside in hopes of-^ getting 
a cab and going to the hospital. He thought that getting a cab would be 
quicker than calling an ambulance. But, there were no cabs on the street " 
and MiJce's bleeding seemed worse; ^ 

Suddenly, Mike's father noticed a man parking his car. He ran 
vp and eisk&^^^t^ man to take him to the hospital. Ohe man relied, "Look> 
I have ah appointment with a man about an important job. I really must 
be on -time. I'd like to help you but f ean't." ' So Mr. Jones ^said, "Just 
give^me'.the car^" nvan said, "Look, I don't knew you. I don't trust 
you." Mr. Jones told^s. Jones to hold Mike'. She did. Then j^lr. Jones 
punc^^ the man, beat him vp, took his keys and drove acway towSrd the 
hospital.' Ihe man got up frcm the streets called^the polioe, and took 
them to ,the hospital. The police arrested Mr. Jones for car theft andx 
aggra:vated battery. ' - • . l| 

Discussion with Eleven-YearHDld 

0 

Mr. Blatt: What is the problem?' Was the man legally wrong for 
refusing to 'drive Mr. Jones-and MiJce to the hospital? 

Student A: It's his car, he do^'t have to drive. ' 



Prom: Blatt, M., & Kdilberg, L. The effects of classroom moral * 
discussion upon cMldren's level of moral develcpnent. Chapter 38 in Kohlberg' 
and Turiel (Eds.) , Recent Research in Moral E»velopnent (New York: Holt, 1973) 



Mr. sr' • . 
student A: 

^^r. b: 

student B: 
Mr. B: 

Student B: 
student C: 
Mr. B: 

Student D: 



Stucterit E:* 
Mr* Bt 



Well^ Mike was hurt. Yoisf^aid no^ he's not l^ally 
responsible^ because not? ^ [ 



StutSent F: 
stident G: 
Studmt F: 
Mr. B: 



Because it's his car. \ ^ * , . - 

It's his car. It's his property^ and he has the right 
of property and he can legally- 

But a life is at stake. ' * 

Okay. It's not so easy. . Like here is property^ but 
here is life^ so the conflict here is between life/ 
Mike's life^ or that oar. * 

But if Mike dies^ then that guy ooul^ be charged with 
murder^ because^ you know. ... / , 

No^ he couldn't (Argunent over whether he oduld or 
could not be charged with murder.)* 

But.^ do you people think this man has 4 rights a leg^al 
rights to- refuse to give Mr. Jones the -.car? 

Do^ that man have children^ he probably has to support, 
a family^ he's got a family^ he can't just- 

So? He can always find a ' ^ ^ 

Ihe question is^ do you think that the man wh6 had the 
job^ wouldn't he understand if you carte to him and 
•Scdd^ "Look^ I was here^ I wanted tQ be on tiite^- but ^ 
I saw this^boy bleeding^ and I wanted to help him oat." 
Don't you think he would understand? (Chorus of "ytes" ' 
and "no") . ^ ' 

No^ because if you're sipposed to go on the "job- V 

» • , ^ ^ 

You could make him :iiow sane proof. , J^^^ 

Bring the Hid' there v^ien he's well. ^ ^ 

I don't know if they could charge, him legally^ but you're 
right? there's scraething- very wrong with that^ because 
what is this man doing?' Whidi is more impo r tant; 
property (x life? ' (Chorus of '•life") Why? '(Confused^ > i 
an»/ers^ on the principle that life is iir^laoeable.) 
Life is -sanething you can^t replace^ right? 'Everybody 
wants to live* Now this 'guy^ what was he^tfcing first)* , 
life or a job? What do y&i think is more iirportant^ 
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Mr. B: 



Student A: 



Stucient 
Student 
St^adent 



D: 
A: 
H: 



Student Bj 
Student E: 

Mr. B: 



Student C: 
Mr. B: ' 

Sia:clent B*/ 

"Mr. B. 

Student B: 

Students B 
and P: 



losing a job and ma:^ getting axx>ther 
o-a life? (Answers: ^saving a life.'*) 

a'^life. But this guy reftises to help 
^MiJce out, to take^ti^n to the hoqpi 
"doing?' He was putting his property 

else's life. He said, "Ihis is ity 
.asked him, "Look, I'd like you to 1 

I'll bring it back." Ihe guy sedd,^ 

you." 



, or saving. 
»ing to save 
Jones and 
What was;^he » 
:or& sonebody 
" Mr. Jones 
me your car, 
r don't trust 



he didn't trust 



*Wtell, he didn't know Mr. Jones, 
him. 

What did he locic like? 

Yeah, I wouldn't trust nobody/with iiy car. 

Well, I would trust him if Ir knew him. (Confused 
doments aBout vtether they/would or would not trust 
sonAody with their carj 

Would you c*re if you tru^t him or not? 



Well, I wouldn't go so far as to beat him \jp and to 
take his car. He might still need it. (Qonvetsation 
on beating iq^^som^x)^.) 



So \*at you're saj 
thought was most 
property was more 
life. You said 
ments) Can you 
tinguishable 
Can somebody 



is, this nan's value, what he 
t was his property. His 
t to him that scm^xDdy else's 
ally he was right. Right? (Agree- 
morally he was right? (Undis- 
s) What do you mean by morally^ 
us vAiat is meant by morally? 



I^t's - there's/not a law but- 

What kind of /a law inay be involved? It's not a legal 
law, althourfi it may be, it doesn't have to be. What 
kind of la^is it? What were you sayixKf before, alSbut 
your moth^? What d^ she say? ^ 

God's law. 

God's law, what does it say about killiiig? * 
Ohou shcdt not kill. ^ 



God's law is moral law. 
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Mr. B: 



What do yoamean? 



Student B: Caxise- this is the laws of Ms rountry and God has 



if.. 



Mr. B: 



^tude^t J3: 



Student D: 



Mr-. Bj 



jv... 



Student Bt| 



moral lasys for everybody, 

^pfef so v4kt you^re saying is - did you listen to what 
he's saying? Would you repeat what you said? i£Ts*^ 
' very jjnportant, » ' 

God's law is for everyone and there ""s different laws 
in different oountrieSf so God's law^ his moral laws * 
- ajfe-for everyone. 

God's law^ inclvide more people than laws down here^ 
yes. 

**Now viiat you're saying is that God's laws are for all 
people regardless of v^iere you live. And so^ iiiey're 
universal 'law&^ right? Ihey're for the \*ole tmivferse^ 
, is that vAiat you're sayijn^*. All right. Now you said^ 
fron the legal point of voew he was ri^t^ fran a moral 
point* of view he was wrowg. He had a legal right to 
refuse his property but iio morcil right to do so^ New 
^fA)at about Mr. Jones?^ - Was Mr. Jones justified^ fron a 
legal point of view^ in'beating i^jt^the man and taking 
his car? (Chorus of "ik>") Why not? 

Because there's a law that like^ that gixy*s car^ ycxi 
know^ he can say whatever he liJkes about it^ he has* 
a ri^t to do \ihat he wants with it^ bijt with the moral 
law [Mr» Jones] was |3Ding pretty good. 



Mr* B: 

Student B: 

Mr. B: ■ 
Student D: 
Student F; 

Mr* B; . 



He was <sdoing right? Do you agree with Jilm? • He says 
that Mr. Jones was doing right from a mor^l point of 



.view. 



But it still went ouliside God's 'latw^ goii^g aigainst 
the lav/. Ihou shalt not steal. 

So vAiat you Ire saying is- 

There's a prcblan.^ It's still steeiling.* 

Yesf^^ should havQ asked him. If the man said no^ 
±fiat shoUid have b^en the answer. 

Did he have a^^noral right to beat vp the man arid take 
his 'car? (Cfiorus of "no") WKy^rbt? 
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student F: 
Sfeudenb B: 
Mr. Bt 



Student &: 



Mr. B^: 



Student B; 
Student D: 
Student B: 

Mr. B: 

Student F: 

Mr. Bt • ' 

.student D: 
Mr . B: 
Student D: 

Mr* B: 



He didn't have noxi^t to do it# >^ 
Biere's another moral -law,.,. 

New, Mr, Jories was brought before the judge. Should 
' the judge consider the.circunstancete and let Mr, Jones 
off free~(C3iorus of '•yes'*) or should he give hipi ' 
punishment and vtet punishment and vdiy? ' / 

I'd give him a week, (Argunent in v^ch the following 
is distingiiishable: Mr, JB: ^ "Why would you^^ive hiin— ? 
Student F: "Yes', he didn't hurt the guy." Student I: 
"It still was a car theft," Student F: "He's got to<^ 
get out and support his family again,") 

What is the reason -for punishmpnt? Why-^do you think 
he needs to be punished? And, should l>e be punished 
for vSiat he did or to teadi him next time not to do 
soroathing iiJce that? ^ > , ^ 

Well, 'it [wouldn't] teach him to do that, 

Np, he'll go out and do it again if you don't~" 

If your son^was bleedihg you can't say if it happens 
. vagaan, if you're going to do the same thir^. 

What did you — v*iat were you about bo say? 

He couldn't help it; he couldn't stand there; bjt- 

the time sofne help came he could' have been dead. ' 

It • 

So viiat; you're saying is, you wouldn't give him a 
big punishment? ^ _ 

I wouldn't give him one at all. 

You wouldn't give him one at all, l^h/not? 

Lipok, he couldn't help it that mudi for savir^ a life. 
He couldn't just stand there and — 

, \^t you^re saying is to linderstai^ the situation 
he was in, -the circumstance' that lie has a boy was' 
d^ing, his son was dying in his hands, . And you would' 

^understand that he didn't steal bo Be^greedy, he did 
it to save a life, and ycw'd understaiKJ this and you'd 
let him off because what he was doing, saving a life, 
was moral. Is that right? ^(Chorus of "yes") ^ Now 
about punishment—Vfliy do we give punishment? Why do 
wd^junish criminals? ^ 
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student? B; I^te I said, so they won't do it again. 



': Mr. B< ' 

StaiSent fe; 
^ Student F: 
Mr* Br 

/student B: 
0 Mr* B: . 



*Do you think that given the same situation, iS he 
.would get punishroeht^ he'd do the same thing swain? 
Well? ' 

I think he would, too* 
.He'd pr^>ably go ,^and be hysterical. 



Is it a matter of being h^terical or a matter of 
saving a life again? . 

He'd be out of his mind. ' * 



He'd save a life again. Even if you were in your . 
ri^t mind~ And therefore, punishii^g him Ucfold not 
really teach jiim a lesson, would it? 



ierIci 



Oonroent 

The exper jjtenter in the early porticn of the trahscriajt' is endeavoriijg 
to^get;. the students tQ sense a conflict between the legal and the moral. *He 
endeavors to get students to see thdt, the reasons which lead thoap^to feel " 
thatj the law is not the deciding element, are genial ot noral, that. m 
they can relate to a moral uxuversal wora^kKLAw," The experimenter is . 
attesmpting to translata the Stage 2 and Stage 3 thinking of the children 
into a Stage A* le^l vMch is also ocrpatible with Stage 5 reasoning and 
to dev^op a set of distinctions (moral versus legal, etc;) in terms of 
vAiich there is seme possibilily of oonsensgs across levels, Ohis pattern 
of teadiiii^, effective with the Study 1 children, may have been oriented 
to. too high a stage and too hi^ a level of abstraction for this groip. • 
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PUBLIC ISSUES PROGRAM - NBtWNN^ OLIVER. SHAVER 



THE AIM: to ntxnote dltize^^ educaticn thio^ the teachim of a 
content o£ ^discussion. 



.Newwann^OIiver, and Shaver direct their approach to hi^ sdicx)! 
s^adents* capable of abstract and hypothetical thinking. Ihe objective 
of their appcoadi to citizenship ectucation is to tesuii.a rational dis- 
cussioh. method vMdi is* ^en as requisite to fulfilling tiie fundamental 
value of hxitan dignity. Althou^ hvinan dignity is cxxisidered to be 
the most fundamental valu^ of all/ Newihann,01iver and Shaver -Eicescribe 
other obasic valt»es,"t called Creed Values, to be respected and applied as • 

» ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Standards in making public poticy. Individuals develop and justify ' 
t ^i j- views on thei basis of these valtaes. Ihe Crfeed includes valines 
sudi^as equalily^ majority nUe^ and due process. 'Ihey see tiie Creed'- 
values as helping to define and sxjggest means for adiieving the more 
basic valuel^of hinan dignity. Ptblic controversy is descrlbecl as thp 
manifestation of conflicts between the diverse values; between differing 
'ooncepticns of human dignil^. There is asstited to be nudi disagreiatient 
ana ambiguity in the d^indtdu&n of hunari dignity ^ but th^ Suggest two 
facets vdiidi are necessary for its fulfillment: freedom q^f choice (pliaralian) 
artd rational consent. Newmann -says each person harbors some vision of 
fulfilljnant^ sorae vague definition of hiinan*dignity. Biere is a pluralism 
of ooncgptions of* hxaraan d^^gnity. A critical aspect of dignity is "the 
freedom of the individual to chcx)se among tiie. alternative cmoeptions. 
Btar this reason^ preserving and enoouiraging diverse sdtematives is a^ 
requisite for hunan fulfillment. / * 

The second oonp^) t of hnnan dignity^ rational consent^ is con- 
^ sideredi equal in. significance tp'freedcm of dioioe as a requii^ite to 
' hunan dignity. Raticjnal consent iS a process by which to deal with 
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/ OOTflicts arising out of the pluralism they- advocate* It affirms trie 

^ . ^ri^t of each .individual to have a voice in decisions affecting on^elf 
arfl requires persons *to clarify and justify their views on public issues 
thrc^iugh reasoned discussion. Tlie consent aspect involves citizen 
. involvement in forming public policy throu^ majority riile* . Ohe right 
of the minority to resist majority decisions is granted if the majority 
denies unalterable rights to life^ liberty^ and the pursuit of happiness 
without dx:e process, The rational aspect stresses reasoned discussion 
as a means of developing a personal position on issues and dealing with 
disputing parties. - 




TOE tETHOD: the rational discussion of pifalic xxntroversy . 

" \ ' ^ 
Ohroijgh dialogue/ individuals are to clarify and develop positions 

on public pblici^. Hie rational discussion method involves a nuB±er of 

elements. Firsts there must exist a problent-solving attitude tcward the . 

function of dialogue. Honest inquiry, vAiere "one modifies one's position 

in response to persuasive points, differentiates tliis type of discussion 

from one in vdiich the adm is merely to unload feelings and opinions or 

Win^ and persuade. Hie discussion is looked upon as a means for partir 

xdpants to figure out and develop flieir beliefs and justifications. 

— ^ ^ A rational justification requires an awareness of certain concepts 

• • • *^ t * 

ai^ skillsi One must be able to distinguisli beta^een factual, definitional, 
and value disagreements relevant to policy issues. A factual dispute is 
over vrtiat the world is like, v>as,6r will be; a definitional dispute is 

mm ^ V « > 

' over the meaning of specific words;, and a value dispute is ovSr v*iat 

ought to be or \^at *is "good" . ^ One must also be able to employe intellectual 
strategies for dealing with each "cjg^ of issue, sudi as providing evidence 
to subpart factual claims, defining terms by exaitple or criteria, and , 

sUl^using anologxes to resolve value conflicts. An analogy is "an authentic 
or t^pothetical situation introduced to test the consistency and extent 
of one's value or policy judgment on a original situation". It ^lo^d 
involve the same oonflictir^ values as the original case, but elicit a 
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denial of the value initially sxapported. Ihe resiiltant feeling of 
beiiig inoonsisfcent forces one to seek criteria by vrtiich to differentiate 
the two situations diaracteriaed by the sane ocxiflicting values. This 
should then lead to a qualified decision- vMdi will anticipate future 
cases and ho^ to deal with than. . . ^ 

As part of iiie clarifying proo^^ individuals must also i>^oatte 
at^are of the ocnplexities ax^ ambiguities in tiie concepts and'^^ues 
which tiiey use to justify their views. Newnann has identified five sub- 
stantive areas — mdrality-responsibilTty^ equality, consent^ welfare^ 
security, aiKl property — \*iere controversy focuses. Shortoomiiigs in 
a position are of^en die to a faili;ire^ to understand and to'inake dis- 
tinctions in these areas, sxjdi as tiie difference between legal and moral' 
ri^ts, or equality construed as the same treatitent versus equitable 
treatment. 

Lastly, a rational discussion nethod involves learning skills 
for moving the discussion sQong, called critical or reflective tJunkmg 
strategies. These incliaf^ raising questions of relevancy, questioning 
the rtliability of sources for factual knowledge/ e?q)licitly stating the 
issxje under 'dispute, stipulatii^ and conceding points, and sxnitarizing « 
different positions. "It is assumed that mutual e}5>loratiop with, others \ 
will contribute to the sophistication of one's own position and that even j 
though at the eivi of discussion no definitive solution has been ipeacheld, | 
the effort will have been productive if i1i brings increased complexity \^ 
in justii^ing apposing positdons^VThe value of rational analysis of ' \ 
controversy lies in dbveloping intellectual power for understanding 
inpinging controversies, a oondLLtdon for effective participation in the * 
consent process. 

r • . • ^ . • • ■ ■ _ ' 

THE lEMJIER'S FpOUB: to be actively iixvolved in the creation of oonditions 

for discussion and teadilng discussicrt skills . 

The teadief 's major responsibility is to he]p students engage in 
the rational discussion process. As students engage in solving the problem 



of public value cjcnf lict (pfublic cxxitroversy) the t^aciier neec3s to direct 
students to gather £^)propriate data and utilize intellectual strategies 
to xesolT;e points of difference. Justifying one's position is heavily 
relied on in this process, and^the 'teacher itwst help students learn 
intellectual strategies sudi a$ using analogies^ identifying types of 
issues, asking^.for evidence, pointing to inconsistencies, making distinctions 
in substantive qonqepts.^ DiscussionskiUs sxKh as -listening and responding 
to points, stipulating questioning relevancy, and sumarizing positions 
inust alpo be encouraged. The teadier, must be able to choose appropriate - - - 
public issues, provide enough relevant data to begin the discussion pro- 
cess, and ociistrudt mtxtel analogies f ran which students may begin to develcp 
their own. 

Newmann, F.^ and Oliver D. Clarifying gublic Issus; j^roadi 
to Teaching Social Studies* Little 'Bram, Boston, 1970, 

Oliver,' D. Public Issiaes Series; Harvard Social Studies Project . 
J flmericST Education Ptiblications, Oolunbus, Ohio, 1970. 

Oliver-,' D., ^ Shaver, J. Teadiing PiiPlic Issues in the High 
School. Hoighton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1966. 



EXl'flPLE OF CLASSROOM MATERIAL ?R^n 
/^M-ERfcAN PUBLIC ISSUES PROGRAM 



A Tale of the Tuscaixara: . Ho generate electric pcwer, a state agency 
plans to flood an Indian reservation.* 

^ — 

On 17^ 1958f Williaom Rickard sat in jail in Niagara Palls^ N.Y.^ 

and cursed At the bars 'around him. What ^od were treaties", ^prandses^ agree- 
nentSf car cdvil rights law^? It seened to Rickard tiiat he was caught in 
a grim but faondliar play, fighting a battle he had no chance of winning. 
How could a tiny band of Aterican Indians hope to defeat ii)e New York State 
Pow^ AotKorityf axvi its energetic .and powerful directed, Robert Moses? 

Early in 1958 Mr. Moses had announced a vast project to harness 
Niagara Falls for the production of electricity'. Ihe generators and other 
facilities were to cost $750 million, but would ultimately provide^ pcwer 
at great savings to the entire state and the \^le Ndrtheast. Moses pro- 
claimed an antoitious ar^i rigid constnacticn schedule, to begin iitroediately. 
'^Herurged citizQis to support the project^ 

As the full plans "were revealed, it became clear that seme people 
would see no benefits at all in the plan. About 1,300 acres^ of the Tuscarora 
Indian Reservation (one-fifth of its area) were to be flooded to form a ' ^ 
reservoir against dry. seasons in the main river. Ihe reservation site ^ 
.involved about 175 Indians livii^ in 37 houses. Ihe^cnly alternate site . 
for the reservoir was in tiie town of Lewiston. It incduded a million- - 
cbUar sdiool, two oenetaries and about 350 hates. 



• Fran Newtann, F.M. , and OUver, D.W. Clarifying Ptblic Con- 
' trovergy: Ttti approach to Teaching Social Studies^ CBoston, .Little, 
. Brown, 1970) , pp. 229-232. ~ " 

* » 
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' ixirir^ prelinrniaryj^^^ on the pro jefet. plans, engineers had visited 

William Rickard's father. Chief Clinton Rickard, to ask permission to test 

soils on Indian land. They assured hp\ tiiat there was notliing behind 

their reqciest' except a need for oarplete maps of the area, ihe' Chief 

called a ooqppil, whidi refused permission and made clear that the Indians - 

were not pr)epared to "sell, lease, or negotiate for.^any land transaclg.ons 

of any kind." 'Jha Indians heard nothing more until they read in the papers 

that 20 percent of their reservation was to be flooded. SeverauL months • 

later they learned at the last minute that hearings on the subject were 

to be held the next day before the Federal .Power Conndssion in Washington. 

Chief Rickard dispatched his son William to Washington. 

idckard e3q)lained to. the ccmrdssioners that >the resean^ation was 

not for sale, that its "ii^ienabte'*'*'xilC?iad been guaranteed by 18th~cfintury 

treaties, and that according to ^ibal region, tte land "did not belong 

to us, we were c^y the cuslbdians of it, and we were to preserve it for 

the ccming generations. As csuch the laiv3 cannot be sold and is priceless; 

there can be no value placed tpon it." 

Soon afterward, Mr# ^^^s tried to persviade the Tusparoras with 

an"open*l.etter: ^ ^ , . » 

. . .Obstructions in the way of the project have already 
caus^ unconscionable economic loss to the v^iole state. 
Absence of dneap power is aggravating the general business 
recession^. Ten 'thousand "constructions jobs viMdi \^ri.ll be 
provided when the project is fully under wa;;^ are badly needed 
to offset rising menployment. You yourselves have as mucdi 
at st^kB^ your x^ighbors, since the local industries where 
raagJ^STyou are employed cannot invite much longer the 
^econonic difficulties '^resulting from increased power costs 
and uncertainties as to the ocnpletion of the project.,... 
It will be necessary in the very n^ar future for our engineers 
tp enter yo|ir^ property. ^ . .We are carrying «out an urgent project 
of vital public inportanoe, under State and Federal law. We 
have no more time for stcilling and debate. ; . . 

In case his persuasion failed, Mr. Moses also had a bill passed 
in the New Yprk State Legislature giving the Pcwer^^ AMtKdrity the right: 
to confiscate,, without any prigr legal procedure, any land needed for 
the project. eThe Authority, had msrely^ to file a m^ of the territory 
wijii th? State and deposit with the State Ocnptroller^ a sun equal to- 
* the land^s market value. ... 
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Bxxt To8caxqra3 began to fight, throu^ tte oourtSr With trials 
still pending in April 1958^ it oajne as^a shock to the tribe to hear on 
the radio that Power Aothority surveyors were Jx) enter their land under 
police prote c ti o n the.nfext noming. True enou^^ ten rCTrirvy^g of State 
troopers^ deputy sheriffs^r^ina plainclotheanen arrived the next morning^ 
anted with tear gas and suhradiine guns^ to protect the handful of sur- 
v^ors. The Indian womeai were greatly \:pset^ and wept at tiie prospect 
of losing their hones* Many lay down in front of the tructe, vMJe others 
gave way to their feelings by pUncSiing and scratdiii^ the officers. T^k> 
Indian 11191 viere jailed on charges of "^unlawful assenbly/ a^ Hie leader 
of the danonstration^ William Rickard^ was charged with disorderly oonduct 
and dragged to the padity wagon. 

As the agents df Mr. Moses finished thei:r, first day's surveying^ 
William Rickard sat in a , dark cell wondering where his tribesman oould 
turn hcM. ^ ; - 



— QoKtions For Discussion 




11/ Este^blifdung Ridits to Property . What rights should the 
\ Tuscarora and the New York State Power A|^tharity have to 
the disputed territory on thepcndian Reservation? ^ 

An jRnalogy: Pogg'Island: is a small island off, the Carolina 
coast. ^ It is densely wooded exc^Jt for about fiveT^cres of liash fields 
and auinile tof sandy ooastlini?. Most people cn the mainland thought it 
deserted , but "Hermits" were runored to live there vto went on "ranpages" 
shootix>g, wild game. In readiig^^ the island was populated by two peace^ , 
* lo\dng' brothers in their early sixties^ Alvin and Calvin Hermit^ \Ayo 
had livjed Inhere alone for forty years*.. Biey spend most of their time 
cultivating a vegetable garden. 

txaring two weeks in the fall the brothers! quiet was distrubed 
by hunters ^A^p came annually to hunt the deer^ pheasant, and rabbits 
that are so abundant on the 'island. Ihe Hermit brothers resented 

these intrusions but they did little about it/ becatise" the hunters 

* ,t 

actiially had fired at the bi^others \/^ien they tried to stop the shooting. 

' • y ■ ■ . - 
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lhat was the cxxidition of Pogg Island until Leroy Smith decided to 
make it into a resort. Upon careful investigation^ Lerqy found that tlie 
feder2il govemnent thought it wsis under state jurisdiction gtnd the state 
thought it was under fedefed ^jurisdiction. Neither govesJnment cared to 
beootiB involved in detennining how it was to l^e used. Smith then hired 
^an atton^ v*io oornposed a legal-soundijig letter to the ^Hermit brpthers ^ 
inf onning them that they would have to vacate becaiase they had no legal 
claim. Letters were also sent to the hunters (v*io w^re actually wealthy ^ 
oiJinen f ran ?texas) • 

The Hermit brothers were shocked v*ien they heard that they were 
supposed to leaye the islai^. Alvin immediately wrote to his cousin 
ihanas in New York^ who was a praninent clergyman in the Ecumenical ^ 
Church. Ihcmas quickly viewed the island as having a great deal more 
^pbtential for the good of humanity 'than it would hav^ as a vacation resort^ 
or, for that matter/ as a hayen for his ^3VO unsocial cousins. He wrote 
b^ck saying' that he would be glad to find lawyers for than^ but they 
wDuM have to join his church and work to make the islan4 into a religioxjs. 
retreat for clergymen and laymen vAxo wanted to get away from the hurl^^jirly 
of city lif^. , ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

Alvin and Calvin ref vised' to go along with Ohcmas. But Ihcmas had 
become engix>ssed with his idea. Because no one liad clear rights to 
tlje landf including his cousins^ he thought^ v^y n^ work to obtain it 
for the churdi? 

^OQiathan Penbroke heard of the dispute over the island and had 
a 'vague hundi that he had heard of this islarid before. One day, he dug 
through sane old papers and found a v^ry old parchment^ vMch stated 
that the chief of' a small Indian band v*io had once lived on the island 
sold it to James Pembroke^ viho had later deeded it to George Pentoroke. 
Jonatlian was a direct descendant of these Pembrokes. 

"Ha/ thdu^t Jonathan^ "the island clearly belongs to me. There 
is no legal baisis for anyone else's ownership. Of course^ the deed is ^ 
*not made out* to me, but it was clearly my relatives v^o bought it frcn\^ 
the Indians. hain't been for them/ it would. still belong to the ' 

Indians." 
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So the di^nite over vAio owned Fogg Island grew. No onfe dared 
take the matter to oourt^ because no claiitait'was sure enough that ha ^ - 
oyld vrm, aixi nowB knew viiat court had jurisdiction. At first all 
wrote nasty threatening^ letters to one another. Finallyr all agreed to"" 
xteet and ^alk,^ Ihe basic argiitents foUcw: 

The Henttit brothers : "We have lived on the island for f arty-> 

years. During that tiitie no one bother!sd us and we bothered no 

one else. We care for the lai^ and leave 'it pretty much in its , 

natural state. At the very leasts we have a right^to live out 

the rest of our days there without being disturbed." ^ , 

J.P, Oildrip/ a hunter : "We consider tiie island our private game ^ 
preserve becaiase we have used it^ without iiacident^ for many years. ^ 
We let the old Hermit brothers stay there as long as they ctan't^ 
bother us. Anyone tries to claim it is going, to oontenid witlT 
' seme firstrrate sharpshooters." ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

Leroy Smith y resort king*: "I have already invested oonsiderable 
' money having the island svirveyed aiKi interested some investors 
in its possibilities as a vacation and resort ar^sa. Ohis is the 
best purpose to yfhid^ it can be put^ because ^it is unedonomical ^ 
to f arm^ and it would allow the maxim:^ nurrber of people to enjoy ^ , 
its fine beadi and- quiet woods.^ 

Thonas Hermit^ clergyman : "The best purpose to vttldi thp island 
. . can be put is scmetmi^ that is obviously in the public good: a 
religious retreat. M/ close relationship to Alvin and^ Calvin 
has some bearing on my claim on the island." * . 

Jonathan Patfcroke, desoeixiant of original "CTmer" : "The" parditent, 
establishing rte as heir to the original cwner, clearly gives me 
^. the right tp the land.^V^ 

What general criteria for owning land are inplied by the various • 
people involved in the dispute? Which seans to make the most persj^ive ■ 
case for iMitiitdzing his pwnership? Hew would you apply these* criteria 
in settling the Tuscarora dispute? , > • 
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PUBLIC ISSUES PROGRAM ~ EISENBERG 



Ihe need to ifeke decisions and valusjiadgrtents arises at virtually 
every level of hutjan, existence. No one, vAiether^ student, teacher, plurber, 
politician, judge, cab driver, scientist, nagician, or philosopher, can 
avoid deeding with personeil or social issues. Nor are the skills and know^ 
ledge to deal effectively with such issxaes the monopoly .of any one*- grovp 
of educational specialists or oj^y one discipline, 

Hhe Ca n adia n PiiDlic Issues ppogram aiire at providing a rational 
method for develdpiJig these skills' in stucSents, The authors of Canadian 
Pxablic Issues believe ,that ^other moral education prog r ans are too far 
renoyed from the actual situations we face aixi that moral decision-making 
must take into account the actual situation in all its oonplexity, .The 
C,P,I^ program believes that one ought to first begin with the consideration 
of an actual case of ethital controversy, then , determine the mor:al 
: principle operative in that case, and begin with aigeneral moral 

principle to be appliefl to situations of a. certain type in which ^a moral 
decision is to be raaael ^ ' ^ o ' ■ " 

1HE MM; to develop ^cQesim s^ in 6taxtents td^^gnable them to deal 
with matters of ety.qal-^qr ^horgative controversy ax^ to develop 
/ a Canadian Social gtaiffl%a r^rcfcjram , , , - o ^ 



Basically the prog ram h as two ^Dals, The! ^^-st is'^to enable 
students to gain an understanding of the socS^t^ft in v^ddi'^they live thrash, 
the active discussion of its major social oqnflicts, .olhe-^seoond," which ^ 
in practice is inseparable frCm the first, i6 to enable, •students to acquire, 
those skills^ necessary for the analysis^discuslsion, ahd^esqiution of 
sudi conflicts or issues, • * . 

Olvo urportant points must be made in this regard, » First, more 
than cognitive skills and discursive reasoning are involved. The very 
nature of the material treated invites affective elenents, such a^ feelings 

/ ■ ^ . • ■ 
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and attit u d e s y vdiich play active roles in determining ethical positions. 
Bie program is thus not just a set of logical exercises but attorpts to 
account for the ocnplexity of itorcil deliberatioh and action; Secand/ the 
development of skills does not inean thajt-students are taught to arrive , 
at correct positions. One cannot literally "teach*' soteone what>is flight. 
It ^s a basic assiirption of the program that the process of determining 
right is the goal cf* any program in social ethics. Ethical positions 
are not to be foisted u^pn ^Students. -The onus is on students to attatpt 
to arrive at a position on the controversial issu? vMch they consider 
aoc^jtable. 

Since its inception in 1969 the CPI prbgram'has developed a 
series of case-stuc^ units in paperback format with topics chosen from 
areeis'of greatest current social interest and relevance. Ihe units . • . 
already published, deal with problem areas such as Canada-U.S.A. relations, 
labor-manc^ement relations^ French Canadian separatism^ rights of native 
people^ hunan life and .the state, governrnent and education^ youth in 
socijsty, police methods^ the current status of \ranen in Canadian society^ 
and Canada's ethnic miiKxrities. 

THE leOHC©: the use Of a "strategic" reasoning discussion model . ^ 

'a general •means-end* cr 'strategic' reasoning .model has been" , 

devised for xise in the program. Ihis model identifies the various factors 

required for considering and deciding vpcxx value xssues. As suqh it also 

serves as an analytical device for teach^ and researchers in it 

presents those concerts needed to analya^ hew in fact people do deai vrith 

problems. There are six factors represented in this model: ^ <^ 

1. The recbgnition ai^ formulation of specific goals in the 

context of a. valiae system. jSoeds are never set \jp -iri isolation 
frcm other ^^ues and goals. For example/ as much as we valiae 
. clean air and fixKi pollution undesirable^ we also valve those < 
products derived frcm polluting industries. Obviously we 'must 
strike a bcilanoe between the two conflicting vadiues^ln dealing 
with problems of pollution. J 4 
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Ihe reoognitioai and formulation of relevant conditims> 
These are the material conditions, including political/ 
social, and eoonanic conditions, that affect that attainment 

jof the specific goals either positively or negatively* 
wiowledge of scientific facts and principles ^ters here, 

i as does^ perception and understanding of the positions of 
all individuals ani.groups involved in the issue* 

The recognition and formulation of ootpetin^ strategic or 
rasani^'-end principles * 'ihese principles ocjnstitute the basis 
on which^are constructed the various alternative policies ^ 
that can be ijsed in dealin^ith the issues at hand* "Any 
policy that we adc^t will rest on the -belief that it v/ill 
establish the conditions that constitute the most effective, 
acceptable means for achieving the goals* In any situation, 
we are liJcely to be confronted with a choice among a number 
of possible courseis of action, eacJi of \^ch rests on a 
general means-end principle* It is usually helpful to list 
the carpeting principles or cxxirses of, action and to estimate 
the degree to vMdi eadi of them can expected to establish 
the necessary conditions for achieving tlie de^ed goals* 
lhat is, by ccrparing the various principles we tlien see 
which one is most likely to briaxr about a particular goal. 

ocmputation and striking of balances between ^oonpeting 
principles * Given the alternative courses of action stated, 
in (3) , on thfe basis of ovir own value system ^md preference, 
a cix>ice is made of the principle expected to achieve the - 
(^ired goal .iicst closely^and satisfactorily* In dioosing 
Qie sort of ^action we consider appropriate - that is, in 
deciding on means - we are applying a principle of action 
in \A)ich our own valvies as well as objective expectations 
are implicit* 

Deciding upon a best course of action* • Therefore, I shall 
use means X (or Y or z) ' * The inference draRvn here is not 
a deductive inference but an instanoe^of a distinctive kind ^ 
of moral inference or moral reasoning* We csannot-itake moral 
decisions simply by mathematical formula; we must always / 
affirm a value positiai or value preferences in doing §o* 

Actmg - that is, takir>g the necessary steps to perfom itieans 
X (or y . , 
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THE OEftCHER'S lOLE: the <ir6atiiorx of A classxoGCi attito^b6i» oortdixiive to 

ftee di^cusgarxi afld exchange of ldaas> 

Ihe teacher xoust be open to student ideas emd their dikllenges. 
teacher is not esqpected to hatve all the ansv^ers sinoe ptblic issues 
cover a wide range of topics and no one jcan be expected to have ctLl the 
kncwledge relevant to those issues. Both tiie teacher and the r^i^^cj must 
accept that there are no absolutely ric^t answers and be prepared to 
cope vdth the anbigui^ty inherent in this condition* It is the' teacher's' 
task to lead stuients to a position of beiiw^le to justify their views, 
to.ajitically assess the evidence, and^tpf^^ the validity g£ their position ' 
in the li^t of new eviaence. ' 

' * The teacher may need tn^Sthoose severad teaching postures during 
the oouxrse of a discussion^orj?»Brie^ of discussions. Exanples of sudi 
postures are; • 

1. Ihe nBut|r^ objective mediator -^^does not take a position 
on an^i^isue btit states afgunents'on botii sides, simnarizes 
the^dilscussion,!*^ requests student clarification of their 
ow^ positions during discussion* Ihe teacher is also a 
^ iiesaxrce person in this yole. , 

' ■ \> . • ■ ' 

2* Bie socratic approerfi - tiiis requires that the teacher ^Krt: 
take a firm position but rather requires the prcbing^of 
student dialogue by raifling questions not asked by others 
in the class. Here the teacher atteopts to esxgoae weaknesses 
and ixvxnsistencies in evezyone's argunents. 

3# The devil's advocate - takes the point of view in opposition 
to the majority, as yociferously as necessary. ^ ^ 

4* VeacNB^ observer - teaciier does not take part in the dis- 
^ cussion at all* Ohis is often used v^ien the teacter feels 

» that his or her presence will be inhibiting to the initiation 
of continuation of discussion. 



Pour, units are available f roitv General PiiDlishing Oarpaiy: M. 
* Levin and C# Sylvester ^ Foreign Ownership; ?• Bourne and J* Eisenberg, 
The Law ang[ the.Pblice; J. Eisexib^ and G* MacQueen, Don't Tteach That; 

0 . ' - 
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and lU Levin and C. Sylvester, Rights of Youth s The following units' 
aire avai l able from Pi±>lications Sales, OISE: M. Levin and C. Sylvester, 
Crisis in Qu^pec; J* Eisenberg and II. Tropdr, Native S\irvival; > C. Sylvester 
and M. Harris, On StriJce !; J. Eisehberg and I^. Boufne, The. Right bo Live 
and Die; ^P. Bourne, Wonen in Canadian Society ; and !!• ttoper and L* Paliner, 
Issues^ in Cultural* Diversity . 
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tLASSRO-OM MA T E^RI AL \f R 0 M 


CANADIAN PUB. 


L'l C -ISSUES PROGRAM • 



; 2 Special Status or Equality?* , 

Bie.St. Itegis Mohas^' ' 

When is a treaty not a tr6at^ Sore native people would claim 
that a treaty is not a treaty v*ien native people woiald benefit frtm its 
c^licatiferT. Take the case of J^g|ya:eaty for instance. In 1794 Britain 
eand the U^iited States sigped Jay's Treaty in an effort to settle many 
, of the disputes that remained betweeh the two nations af ter the American 
revolution. An iitportant part of the treats drew up an aco^Jtable border 
between the young United States afid its neighbor^ British North' America. 

Unfortunately for the Mohat^ Indians of the upper St. Lawrence 
lUver^ the new international border ran throu^ their ancestral land 
•holdings. The treaty negotiators ^ recognizing the difficulties the new 
ix>rx3ef might have for the Indians v*io trAvieled and traded throbgjiout 
this border region^ included a clayse g3:anting Indimg special fexenption 
fron custCins and/tariffg. Article III of the treaty states: 



No duty or- entry shall ever be levied by. either party 
[Britain or the Uhited States] on paltrises bronxfht^ by 
land. or inland navigation into tlie ^aid. territories 
respectively^ nor .shall Indians passing or repassif^ 
with their own proper goods ^pd effects of vrtiatevi^' 
nature^ pay for the sarae any iirpost or duty .\*atever. 
Bvrt goo9s: in bades or other large packages unusual 
among the IxKlians shall ^not he considered goods bd- 
.longing bona fide to Indiansi • • > 



"^Erom Eis^iberg, J., & Troj^- H. Native Sigvival , (Toronto/^ 



O.I.S.E., ^73), pp. 423-32. 
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The Indians interpret Jay*s Treaty as giving them the unchallenged right 
to carry their personal gcods bade andvforth across the border without 
interfer^noe* - - * • 

However y according to, parliamentary practice^ treaties^ can apply 
inside Canada only after' the Canadian Parliament votes thera into Canadian 
law» Since Jay*s Treaty was dravn up by Britain and the United States 
moQce tiian seventy years before Confederaticn^ Canadian Parliament neyer 
voted to enact the treaty. ^Canada is bound by international aspects of • 
tile treaty^ sudi as border lines agr^eed to between Britciin and the Uhited 
States^ but it is argxjed that^jjiis does hqt a^ly to those matters that 
are internal Canadian affairs^ sucii as custons duties. 

^/ To the Mohawk Indians of the St. Regis Reserve on the St*. Lawrence 
River at Cornwall ^ Qntarl^p/ the rights granted by the custons provision 
pf ^Jay*s*Treaty arie mgrfe than just a technical point of law. It affects 
theif day-to-day life. Ihe Canada/United States boundary cuts through 
the St. Regis ^^R^serve. Indians carrying person^ goods into the United 
States ar^^enpted fron duties; Indians moving north aire hot. 

, ^ 1956 a member of the St. Begis Resejrve^ Louis Francis, *bou^t 
a w^hing machine in the united States. When he arrived at the 
Canadian' bender his washing machine v/ais seized by custons officials be- 
cause Francis would not pay the required duty. Francis^' iock, his case ■ 
to court/and j:t went all the way to the Si^jreme Court of Canada. Ihe 
court ruled that the Canadian govemnent is not bound by Article III 
of ^Jay*s -Tireaty, because Canada has ix>t ratified the .treaty, and payment 
of "custons duties applies equally to all petsons living in Canada. • ^ 

Although tlie federal govenment won this. 1956 custatis case^ it 
did not carefully enforce the reus tons regulations for twelve years. In 
1968 custons officials began a more systematic check bf cgrs and persons 
crossing the Seaway International Bridge at Cornv/all^ and the Indians ' ^ 
gr]ew angry as mc3m^>ers of the St. Regis Reserve were beii^ stopped for' ^ 
inspection. , . ' 

On Deoerrber 18^ 19<69^ a' protest demonstration to ^amatize tlie- ^ 
Indian concerns took place cn the Cai^adian side of the Seaw^iy International 
Bridge. VJith television ,crews^ reporters^ and photographers^^jnilling alput^ 
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St. Rogis Indians set up a road blcxik across the bridge for three hours. 
Ihe St; Regis Mihavdcs.vWere joined by Kahn-^lineta^Hcnrn^ ^a 26ryear-old - 
Moheftdc Indian wctnan from the Cau^inawaga Rsserve near Montreal. She was, 
well lo^dwn eteross Canada as both^ a fashion model and an Indian rights 
activist; , * ' ' 

After traffic backed up for. seme dxstanbe alcng the road leading 
to the bridge^ Oomwall police indved in to clear the road. Ihe Indians ^ 
refused to lift their blockade and a scuffle broke out. Forty-nine 
Indians ware arrested for obstructing traffic^ including Kahri-Tineta ^ 
Rom, \A)o was also charged with carrying a. oonceai^d Weapon - her knife. 
Bail for inost of those arrested was paid by the St. 'R^is Indians at 
$25 each. KahnrTineta Horn's bail was set at $300. Eventually .all 
diarges were dropped .on Oi^legal technicality. 

weeks later^ on January 5^ 1970^ the Indians again dranatized 
their protest. Leadir^ a samall band of Mohavdcs^ Kahn-Tineta Horn arrived 
at Canadian custotS on the Bridge froa the United States., She, declared 
the goods she bought in the United States - a peace pipe^^ an Indian 
-headband^ and seme groceries - b\it ignored* the duties datonded by 
custans officials and walked throu^ the fcustcros station aocanpaiiied 
by a dozen Mshav^ men. When reporters later asked the ^cdstoms officer 

he did not detain Kahn-Tineta Hom^ he r^lied^ "I.oouldn'i very , ^ 
well tackle her." . . ' , ^ 

A fcur-ye£a>old '.Mohawk boy^ Alex Bums^^dad not give ccustons 

officials as rnugh trouble. Within an hour after Kahn-Tineta Horn disre- 

carded the den«nds of the custdns official?^ three ^OP constables fran 

Long Sault anrived to assist the custans officials^ should it beccroe 

* * * > 

necessary. As the RCM> stocjd by, Alex was stOH)6d at the custans post. , 

He had just pulled a box of groceries^ dEStaining sugar and ban^:ias^ ^. 

across the bridge on his sled. Alex and'^his father refuged to pay duties 

on the $12^94 wortk o£ groceries' and in dcxxardanoe with federal custans^ 

regulations the goods were confiscated. ; * - 

That .day the actic?is of the cusixms officials 'and PCMP officers were' 
ix>t consistent.- other Moha^*:' children passed .throu^ customs with ^ 
a sled loaded with groceries as official^ and police claimed tiot to see> 
•them.- / . ■ ' ^ ' 

Both sides had made their point. Custans officials claimed ^hey 
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'had applied the custatis regxilations equally to Indians and non-Iruiians. 
Kahn-Tineta Ham^ in a telegram to Prime Minister Trudeau, iitinediatepLy 
following her violation of custons regulations r stated that through /her 
action*" tiie native pec^Jle had again ^teserted their rights as granted in 
Jay's Treaty* . \ v 

TWO days later, on January 1, i910, an hour-and-a-half-long \ ^ 
iteeting was held in Ottawa between then Minister without Portfolio \ 
Robert Andras and a delegation fran St. Begis Resejrve on Jay's Treaty \ ^ 
issue* ^ dressed in ttaditibnal^^k*^^^ clothing the delegation danarided \ 
the recognition of native rights cis set down ih Jay's Treaty of' 1794. , v 
\Vhile the minister conceded that the Indians had legitimate grieymices, 
he felt the solutions lay in consultation not dencnstr|!t3^on* -T^y sol\ation&^ 

• would take time to find. In the meantiine he suggested-to the native 
pecple that they 'not rely on three-century-old treati^*^ their rights 
but take steps relevant to the present. He suggested tlja^^sane native 
people be elected to parlianVent. The delegation returned to St. Regis. 
Jay's Treaty has still not been ratified. . * ^ 

Ihe Issued . _ 

• Should the Canadian govarnoent ratiJfy the Jay's Treaty proviision 
exenpting native people from custons duties? 

' Historical Context ^ ^ . c * ^ ' 

• , After, Coi^federation in 1867^ was the new doninion ootmitted ^ 

in any ^^y to^ continue respecting all trealy obligations made 
by Britain? 

• ^fes the Canadian government • justified in accepting existing , 
crimnal and civil law codes and ihtemationcil trealy obligations 
v^le rejecting .the. obligation to fulfill treaty ocnB^tments < 

^ made to its citizens? - . • ^ 

\ % Do you believe that the native people had an historical 

right to brii)^ their ^sonal goods into Cahada unhindered? ' 
Do you believe th^ should still have that right? l^^vafl 
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o • Should the native people have been cx3ic)ensated \or the loss 
of their special privileges? Why? 

* 

• Do you believe that dianged political situations entitle 
gosremnents to reject agreements or obligations xt\2^ by 
a previous govemnent? ' • • 

Pcui^llel Situation I 

After the 1917 Russian revolution^ the new Soviet government 

^ brought about sweeping changeys, in social and eoorxsnic policy. These were 

radically different from the-policies of the d^x)sed Czar. One of these 

changes was the nationalization of the mining industry in the Soviet 

Qiion^ including holdings of Canadi an investars% The r^v Soviet ^govemnent: ' I 

^laiined it was .fiot bound by agreements inade betwee^i the, old Czarist j 

govemnent and foreign investors* Those Canadians affected by the- chaise | 

protested but they, oould not hope to save ^ their original investrtvents or i 

win ocnpensation fron the Soviet government without the agreement of the 

Soviet gcvernnent. After more than fifty 'y^ars the issiae is still not ^ \ 

settled. - 

* * » ^ • Was the new Soviet gcvemn^t within its ri^ts to violate - ) 
older agreements? ' _ , 

• Were they justifiM? Why? . | 

•V Do you believe that the investors had a ri^t to expect - : 
ocmpensation? * | . ■ ^' i - I 

• Does this case parallel that of the native people? If so^ f 
hbw? If not, v*iy not? * _ ' 

Parallel Situation II . " 

In the peace settlement after the Anericarf revolutidn the new l 

American government agreed to corpensate loyalists who had left the ^ | 

united States or v*^ had otherwise lost property during the course of I 

the revolvttion. It was left to the separate states to supply the necessary i 

funds to ocwpensate the loyalists* Seme states, however, were reluctant ^ 

to pay* ' Uhtil the Anerioans paid, the British threatened tp keep troops I 
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stationed in^fortified trading posts in the Ohio Valley^ officially 

part of the Uhited States. However^ as part c^f .Jay^s^Tteaty the 

Antericans agreed to act mote effectively in settling loyalist* claims. . 

The British left on sd^Jule; the flmeri^^ahs never fully settled the 

loyalist claims. * . . 

Do you believe that -people vAio lose property as a result 
of war should be colpensated? • - 

• Should.they-be ocrrpensated by the victor evey though they 
supported the loser? f 

m Should trib Anerioans &ve been forced to i^iiold their 
side of the agreentent?^ ,If so^ how? 

r 

• If the Americans did, not fulfill "an agreement that tiley 
ratified^ ^ is there any reason to expect the Canadian govern- 
ment to fulfill an agreemertt it did not ratify?^ Wl^ 

m Do you believe that both the native pecple and the descendants 
of the loyalists have continuing grievances? Just tHe 
desoexxiants of the loyalists? Just the. native people? Neither? 
Justify your choice. 
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Customs Regulations 

r • In the St. .^Regis case^ the Iixiians demanded that thej!!r 

right to exemption from customs duties be reinstate^. Is 
this a legitimate demand? ^ ' 

• Since the gcvemment did not enforce ^customs regulations 
for twelve yeaa^^ hett^e^ their 1956 victory in the Francis 
case and 1968^ does trai; mate the position of the native 
perole stronger? '^^t if tlie government had not enforced 
ti^e regulations for one hundred years? For one year? 

4 If the native pecple are to be exenpt from customs duties^ ^ 
should it once again be without inte^erence of customs . 
inspectors? Should they be exenpt f3fcm customs for cdl 
, per,sonal goods^ such as ' . 

- fish caiKfht for. food in the United State's^ to be eaten 
in Canada? ^ 
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pelts from animals cai:Qht in the United States^ but' 
to be sold in Canada? ^ ^ 
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- groceries pucdiased in the united States? 

- a cax f dr personal ixse? 

- marijvana, illegally pdrdiased in the Uhited States 
for personal use in Ccoiada? 

On v*iat grounds do you svRxart your answer in each case? 



Special Privilege 

• -If the Canadian gwexmnent ratifies the {fewisions of Jay's 

Tteaty granting exenption f ran custons duties to native 
' people,, the native people would gedn- a privilege denied all 

other Canadians, Is this jvist? Why or vAr^ not? ' 

; • Do you aigreer l±atrtte~c^taQS5nQ0^^ native^ 

pec^>le was iSiclu3ed in J^'s Treaty to meet specific 
^ prdDlerns in 1794 and has little or^no relevance to Ixviian , 
life today? j 

• Do you believe that because a person is bom an IwUan 
he is entitled to special considerations? ' What ai^ 'the 
argunents for and against special consideration? . 

' }^ ^ • .Do you think native-people should be •'beyond the 3jaw" 
—^^^ ^ other areas svidl as hvmting and fishing regulations^ - 
] ocnpulsory education of dhildren, and taxes and death 

duties? ^ ' ^ ! • 

" ^ 1 

Parallel Situation III ^ ^ • 

ktcns the many international treaties new governing j|onnal 
-^^elations between the United States and Canada are treaties pixjtecting 
I mgrating birds fron hunters, especially those hunting for sport. — 
In'^order to meet its obligations under these intematio?ial treaties, 
^ the Canadian Parliament enacted the Migratory Birds Oonventipn Act. 
However, for year3 prior to the Migr^tc&y Birds Convention a|±, land 
/treaties between Ix^dians ax)d the federad govemtent had specially 
I exatt?>ted Iiviians vdio hunted birds for food from any hunting regulations 
In 1964 ill* the Northwest Territories an Indian names Silcyea 
was charged with shooting a dude out of season contrary to the 
^ Migratory Birds .Convention Act. SiJcyea was not hmting for sport but 
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for food. Since 1959, v*ien Sikyea spent tune in Edmonton for treatment 
of tuberculosis, he axU his family had suffered financieJL hardships. 
They lived on welfare and Sikyea »did a little tf^ping of inuskrat to 
earn extra money. On the day hip was discovered with the duck, Sikyea, 
equipped with a small tent, his gun, and traps was on his way into the 
biash for a iyjtxxr three^^eek trapping trip. 

Sikyea claimed that he was exarpt f ran the huntii^ regulations 
of the Migratory Birds Convention Act. He argued th^t the land treaty 
between his people and the federal government specif i^lly allowed the 
Indians to hunt for food at any time regardless of any game regulations 
that migjit be passed later. The case went to ^ S\?5rem§ Court of 
Canada,!^* r^^ guilV* Tfe Migratcay Birds ^oSw^xHoh 

Act, the Court eaqjlained, took precedence over any txeaty with the 
Indians.^ 

ironically, tiie huntdng season in the Northwest Territories 
for the type of duck that Sikyea shot for food is in effect at the 
tdme of year vAien these ducks have alre^ady migrated south. 

• Do yai believe that Sikyea was within his rights to 'shoot 
[ the duck for food? Why? ^ , , 

ft 

• Should he be granted special hunting privileges that are 
- denied 'other Canadians? ) : 

• Should other people v*k> must hunt for food be Exempt? I^hy? 

• Are Indians entatJ.ed to cc5npensation for losing their • 
rights^under the Migratory Birds Convention Act? 

, m Shojild tiie Indians have their traditlcnaLL huntuj:>g ri^ts 
' ^ redst:ablished outside of t:he Migratory Birds Convention ' 

• Hew db you explain the faqt that the Indians lose' tieir . 
right to bring goods across the border duty fr^ because ' 

, , the Canadian gcvernnent dia not ratify an intematd<?nal 
« treaty, and they lose- their huntdng. ri^ts because .the 
^ ' goverrment did 'ratify an international treaty? 
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Altetnatlves 



m If you were sn Indian, hew wuld you respond to the Idss 
of ri^ts as a result of governnent ac±ion or inaction? 

Wbuld you 

- not wauit special rights rK)t granted otiier Canadians 
and be glad the special ric^ts are gone? 

- attenpt to influence the goverxment to change its 
position throu^ legal protest? ^ 

- resort to ciscLl^ disobedience if alh legal protest failed? 

- continue to hunt f dt food or carry foods into Canada % 
regardless of regulations? 
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COMPONENTS OF MORAL* THINKING - WILSON 



THE AIM: tha study and exorcise of those princdples and reyomng 
skills vAich define the method of moral deliberaticn aiS 
sctictit I . ' 1 . . 

♦ 

Etr John Vlilson "being reas^^le in itoral educaticxn" is to 
direct ^attaention to those mLes/ principles, or standards in virtue 
of which we can say that one moral belief is better than another. ^ 
Wilson has igolaft=^ a set of qualities vdiich are contained' in the 
notion of 'beir^ reasOTable in morality' • Ihe main headings for 
these moral coiponents ^^re: ^ ♦ 

1\ .Tre^tii^ others as equals: that is, giving the |Same 
weight to the wants and needs of other people aip to ^ 

one's own. i ^ , 

•* ♦ , 

2. 'Awareness of one's own and other peqole's emotions-. 

3. ^ Awareness of the 'hard* facts relevant to moral 

i decisions, x' • - / 

4. -Bringing the above to b^. on partacular situations, 

so as to. decide Jand act in acoordanoe with them, 
(p. 28 A 'Iteadier''s Guide to Moral Education) 

The approadi ig aimed not at the oontent, of particular moral . 
beliefs but at helping" studp;it -develop a methodology for working 
through-moral prcblems. TJvLs approadi is base4 on the assumption 
that there is a .mstiioci of. doing morality well, 3ust as there is a 
method of Aoing science, hitoryi or literature v^ell. diallenge 
for the' mb^al educator is tp be clear about (a) -just what arf*the, 
sidUs wlii^ are requisite ^to tdbing morality' weil.andOD) the criteria 
by which one can assess whether or not these skills have been learned. 
Thp ajproach is £>ased not only on definitions 6t reason 'and 
"methodology but an assumption that feeling^ prejudices, and dispositiois 



are central to itoral reasserting and hsnoe to moral educatim. 

•^The cxxioepti of rxsral education demands more than just 
* va set of 07^ (perhaps conditioned) novanents. It 
demands -more th^n intentional behavior ^ since we are 
interested in a person having 4iie right sort of intentions^ 
ign^ reasons and motives. It demands even more than this, 

since we are interested in a person's disposi'tixsn or 
— c:-^:7t: — — state of mind/ from v;hich his reasons and motived and 
hence viltimat6ly his behavior will flow/' (p. 67^ 
Introduction to Moral Education) 

* s 

» \ 

1HE ^E^HOD: the selective use of (almost any) eduqative techxuques that 

ctids students in their developtent of the different oonponents 
Of noral reasopl^ r— ^ 

Wilson makes it clear that all educative, (as distince fron 
incloctrinative) techniques are relevant to soie extent. 3heir relevance ' 
is based on tiie degree' to whidi the tbechniques contribute to the 
exercise of specific moral oon^xanents (such as enjSithy^ awareness of 
'hard factsS^ etc.) by students with specific cultural and academic 
backgrounds. The claims that Wilson mdces about the nature and role 
of 'reason* in moral deliberation are based to some extent on his 
concerns for (a) a more adequate notion of 'authority' for persons 
making moral dioices^ (b) theoretical clarity about iiie forms of thoi:ght/ 
the logic underlyixkg sound moral deliberation. Wilson writes that "what 
we need first to acfree about is not sane^sggcif ic authority or set of 
valt3eq^ but' about l2ie rule$. or principles by which we ,are to jtdge" 
( introduction to Moral Edx3cation ,p. 26) • In sim^ educating people in. 
'the aqtivity of morsd deliberation is not to extract" 'ri^t answers' 
or claims to authority but to teadi them v^t bdicmts as 'a good reason' j 
an mortals..; He isolates 3 rules of procedure' in the sd^di fqr good 
reasods in ^morality (and other subjects)* (p. 76). ^ \ « 

' ^ 1. ' We„^hould stick to the laws of logic. ^ \ 

2d We should use language' oorrectly. ^ 

• ' - ' ; * , 

' ' 3. We should attend to' the facts. 
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The methcxaology'also inclucSes examination of feelings and dis- 
positions. Wilson makes sma succinct points about the relationship 

between reason and emotion in the methodology of moral deliberation. 

\, 

(1) We are Not saying 

(a) that all moral (or other) decisions ^should be 

. worked out by a oonscious process of ratiocination. 

(b) that shewing a person how to act or think reasonably 
^ will, iif itself, actually get him to do so. 

(c) that himan beings always act or think reasonably 

(2) We are saying * 

(a) that there ai^ sane criteria of success (good reasons, 
grounds/ evidence, ways of justifying) for moral 
thought and ^ction,^ i.'e. that thera^ is such a thing 
as 'being reasonable* or 'behaving 'justifiable' in ? ' 
morality. ^ 

(b) that people ought to be ^e^^onable about moral matters, 
since this oiily means that their thought and action 
shoiild be justifiable - that is, it must measure xjp to 
the reasons in which the justification consists. ^ 

r (c) I, that/ althoijji a person can act virtuously or well . ^ 
wittiout bein^ able to^give a clear account of. the 
• ^ ' reasons fo? nis' actibn, it is plain that part of 

v^t is meanlj by a person 'acting well' is th^t 
certain reasons (6.gi others interests).^ operated in I 
him, and not! certain other reasons *(e.g. to make ) 
the other person look bad) . " ' 
^ - ' ^ 1 ' 1 

(d) that to be e^ucated'iri cm area means (at least) to! 

"* - be more awards of v^t reasons are to be used in that 

j area, and hc^ to us^\ them in particular cases* 

(pp. 33-34 A Tead^r^s Guide to floral Education) ^ ^ ^ 

j ! ■ ^ . ' ^ ]^ ' 

•nffi OEMIIER'S RXE: (a) to tak^ an active role in teaching tlie conpohents 

o^ moral reasoning and^^) to be awai^e of the^ef ^ects 
of his oriher own^psyctological dispositions on ^ the 



kijid of l^amijig that is Postered in the classroom* 



Wilson makes it clear ti^t he believes that the oorponents of 
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irocal reeisoniiKf don* t sotnehot/ rub off.cn tte pupils* Ihey need to 
be taught The diallenge to the teaciier is (a) to be theoretically clear 
about the ai^ afc igpral education » (J^h to ccnstruct practical objectives 
which would help particular .students bxiild an^ increased capacity to ' 
use triese components^ ip) t& articulate the gen^gal approgidi(es) v^di 
^ would bes^ realize the (Objectives (Ihis could involve anythii^ fron 
^'^^^roa'ar classrocnj discussion to nountaiiieering), (d) to develop specific 

- ^fedmiques ^ or specif ic^ detailed ways of ysing the ^pproadi(es) , and 
. H tao renain sensitive to ' ^uilt-in factors ' vtfiich nay affect the pupils 
' iBoral oonponents {e^^^Avcxoe background^ persorii^ty of tiie taadier^ 
-etcj.^ • . 

Wilson also? emphasizes the^ iirportanoe of self-reflection and 
even psychother£4)y for the teacher who does moral education^ He stresses 
C the subtlfe and often unoonscioixs role, of the tead^ers* "hidden agendas"^ 
personal biases and need^" (ito be Id^jsd by certain students^ to be seen as 
'totagh', or 'sensitive' ^ >ete»), on the students' willingness to discuss 
openly and reflect critically. o * . 

Finally^ the evaluaitive oorpcnent within Wilson's c4)proach,is 
significant*. He enphasi25es that the teacher can and should assess ^ 
the progaress of students' abilities tofexercise each pf the itpral com- 
ponents* He also orphasizds that^ 

••Any teadjer v4>p ^is interested at ail in moral education « 
will ^want to kiicw^'vAether vAiat he does works orrhoC; and - 
• ipe only .way he|Can find^out is 1) to^be absolutely clear 

in His own* mind^ just what to look for ^ ^ni^ 2) tb make sane 
attenpt td*look-far it coherently and in an organized way*" 
• (p* 47, Tteadierfs Guide) 
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|EXAf1P|./Er OF ClASScR^OOn f1ATER;rAL F R 0 n 



OF MORAL ^ Til INKING ^ A.PP ROACH 



Lord of tlie Flies (William Golding) * 



Goldting'S novel is deservedly popular for xase with pupils, 
because it is directly ai^ .straightforwardly relevant to their own situation* 
It is^ about beys of school age, about their relationships with each other 
and- the (absent), adult wc^d, faxxit their behaviour in'reality and. in 
fanta^.l Haice it is not easy f6r pc?)ils, to^ 'jniss the point' :^the events 
aiKl chax^cters in the island-vorld speak for* themselves. 

It would b6 a waste 'of time to repeat the more obvious 'points* . 
vAuch Golding brix^s out so 'skilfully: inevitably one would merely repeat^ 
in a duller arid less ocqpelling form, 'thirds that are jD^tter said in the 
novel^itself ♦ What the teadier may usefully do^'^Kowever, is to try to 
V generalize these and less obviquk points ijnder a nunber of headings that 
will be useful for the pupils' moral life in genera]^ For though perils/ 
' may need little encouragement to respond^^to the novel, they will need * 
to be shown the applirability of it to Hfe as a vAiole. It is dangerously, 
easy not onlS^ to' respond to the island-world, but to remain in it. , 



Rules' 



In this island-world or society, there isl^an attenpt to make' 
aidS'keep various rules ai^ contracts: to keep the fire going, to give 



Fran Wilson, J. A Teadier's Guide to Morcil Education 



(LoKJon: Qiapnan, ,1973) , pp. Il3^1? 
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\^ie right to' speak only to tlie boy who holcJs the oohch, ^to 
eNcfed chief (Ralph) , and so on. This progressively br;^kks down,- 

^ vmtil at tnfe end Piggy and the conc5h (both representing 'laR/ and order') 
are destroyed. Of course tliere are variops mderlying psydiological 
cavjses of this; but it is worth considering the maJdLng and breaking 
of rules in its own right. - ^ 

Piggy sees at, onoe the need for planning and action. 'We 
got- to find the others. We* got to do sonething' . . . Flaving a -mseting. ' 
He is purposeful. He wants rules because rules are necessary to get. 
things done. , Ralph sees something of the point of this, but is 
occasionally in a dream wotlrl ( 'Daddy . . . he's a ootinander in the Navy. 

he gets leave he'll cone ajid rescue us. ') Jade, thougii he is open 
to sudi possibilities as friendship and cooperation with Ralph, has no 
real conc^t of niLes and contracts, at 'all: as head dioir-bpy, he sees 

. the only purposes of rules as an excuse to -enforce his wilj ( 'We'll 
have rules', he cried exc^^i^y. 'Lots of rules I Then when anyone 
breaks 'ejn - Whee-ohl, Waax)!> Bcngl, Doink' ') . It is not really blear 

' to anyone except Piggy that rules are for fulfilling certain purposes : ^ 
and^ this is vrtiy they break down so quickly. The purposes get forgotten* 
Ralpli forgets the point of having a fire: Jack says 'We've got to have 
niles and obey than. After all, we're not savages. We're English; and 
the English are best at everything. So we've got to' do the right things. 

These boys have been used to obeying rules iirposed by adults,, 
buj: have had ^no practice in making and obeying their ckm rules, and 
contequently have no understanding of miles. We* might say A they have 
no political understanding: for the vA)Ole basis of politics, \>4iether 
in large states or anall island-worlds, depends on some Ocxitractuat 
basis, ahis in turn depends on the ability aiv^ the desire to ccnrnunicate 

'and reflect sufficiently.^ \^hen the boys first meet, Ralph tells them 
that theymust fnake a fire. 'At once half the boys were on their 'feet. 
Jack clamoured among .tham, <the conch forgotten. "Cone onl Follow mel"' 
Thcy^caijnot wait to talk and think: they have to do something. 'Like 
kids,^ Piggy says scornfully. 'Acting lite a cro^;d of kidsl' But* 
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Ralph hijTtself follows thenttp the mountain. Nor do they have any idba 
of what so2± of lea<fer it would be wise to appoint. ^ 'I ought to be h'^ 
chief said Jack with sin^)le arrogance, 'becaufie I'm chapter chorister • 
and hoad boy. 1*^can sing C" sharp. ' And they accept Ralph because he 
is^ reassuring, large, attractive and possesses the seni'^nagic conch. 

^ The break-rdcwn of rules is, above everytiiing, the break-<i3wn 
of decision-procedures. The constitution is violated. The elected diief * 
is not obeyed, the asserfclies are not held, there are no propfer rules 
c9E procedure. It is not so much a matter of agreeing to do the wrong 
thing - making the wrong sort of contract - as of failing to' make any 
seribus^ and •lasting^ agreement at all. (If Jade had been unch^lenged 
chief from the first, the resulting society might have, been in many * j 
respects evil, but it mi^t also have been more |O0herent.) Part o§ the 
reason for the incoherence is the failure to bade tii^rules by proper * 
sanctions* Ralph and Piggy are not realists: Ralph is anxious to placate 
Jack, and Pig^ hopes (even believes, to begin with) that people will 
be sensible enough to ke^ the rvile^. Consequently there are no means 
of enforcement, no way of checking the iirpulse-^gqvemed actions that 
wredc the constitution 'and destroy the society. 

- • Ihe chief lesson here is perii^as the awareness of the imtense 

conplexity of any society; small or large. Pvpils are used to a tradi- 
tion of law and order viiich has been built' ip slowly and painfully since 
man's earliest days, and which even now is easily broken dcwn» If people 
were reasonable, if they could reflect and ccitinunicate like Piggy, if 

could -hold steadily in their minds the ends v*iich they desired, 
and calmly agree on the me^ns to adiiev^ than, politics would be siirple. 
But people are not like that.' Knowing that we are not, we rightly devise 
Vjdsp^^, medianiains to keep ourselves on- the right lines - the mechanisms 
which appear, in complex and large-scale societies, as voting, courts 
of law, ele c ted r^jresentatives,. l^itiitdsed authorities, police aixi ^ 
law-enforoement bodies,, and dd^t^> )ill these, if cxily in simpl/ forms, 
are required for, ai^ social group, however small. Practice by acting ^ 
or role-playing or* (better) " by taking sane responsibility in real life ' 
or in 'siirailating situations*- for' social order and co n trol, -may bring * 
these points home ,to pupils and lielp them to brieve the gap betweeJ# the 

primitive insists gadned fran the novel and their real-life behaviour. 

» > 
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ULTIflATE LIFE GOALS' - BECK 



/ 



INTRDDUCnai • . 

Beckys propoBals regarding Value Education may be described. as 
the "values discussion" approadi or the "ultiinate life goals" approadi. 
^ Systanatic reflection ar^ discussion, which tend to be neglected by sopie 
other^ ^>proaches, are errphaisized 'as crucial processes. His approadi does, 
however, incorporate certain aspects of valves clarification, role-playing, 
case stut^, dilama^and inquiry skills techniques as these have been 
^ develc^jed by other ^authors. In this sense. Beck's approach is bothr^' 
eclectic and oatiprehensive. ^ , . ! 

Ihe wor?3 ."discussion" is not meant to inply an exclusively 
ccgniUve emphasis, although oognitiOi is seen to be important. Various 
" affective experiences may .serve ^ the focus or starting point fox; 

ren^ecticn and discrossion. Ihe discussions themselves may, be highly - 
^^affective in nature. A sharp separation between the cognitive and . * 
affective domains is strongly rejectfiid in geek's view.- - 

Ihe description "an *ultimatej life ^Oals approach" is ^t because 
Beck proposes to take certain fur«aamentalc or "ultimate" human values (| 
as the basis for reflection on more specific, valve questions* Ihe^ ' 
ultimate ^Is must themselves, of course, 'be subjected to constant 
reflection in terms of whether they are^ f^ct,^ fundamental, and in 
terms of thg emphasis to be placed^on oadi of them, all things con- 
sidered, in any giv^i situatio«).\ ( ^ ^ ' * si-/ 

Beck's views are characterized by a conc^3 , f of ^ sctoiaHess / ^igfSurihg 
that values are grounded on their relaticn to "ultimate life goals, and 
by a oonoem for' vfe?leness , "takltig jjito acoouat 'aH relevant .aspects of- 
, the individual's percepticns and capabilities, his^ relatedness to others 
<and this, in varying and significant degr^s)^, the iiiflyience of feelings, 
intuitions, and ^ccnsciencev • and "the role, of tradition and authority. 

In his enjihasi-s on reflectton and "open j3iscussibn ,and in,tef action • 
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he attenpts to foster a br^lf^n^^ approach between a rigid ax)d tinenlightened 
aoo^Jtanoe Ojf rules and stereotypes and a value base vMch is totally 
relativistic and vmjustif iable* in terms of fundamental principles and 
sound reasons; 



IHE AIM: 



to help students develop a set of sound values in acoordanoe 
vnAti vmish they can roake iirportant decjisicns ,abbut life^ 



This involves developing an understanding of the oondept "ultimate 
life goals" ^ being able to identify a set c$ values v^cfi are fundamental 
in the sense I3)at they are purs\ied fqc their own sake ai>d that thdy make 
tiie pursuit .another things worth&^le> and beialg able to recognize the 
relationship qf more' spfebif ic or intermediate values and goals to those 
viiich are considered ultimate or fundamental. 1 ^ 

In order that this perspective be operative and effective and 
have sane guarantee of soundness in terms of making decisions, students 
need to develop an ability to think reflectively and in a principled 
inani^er. Specific rules and dioioes need to be justified in terms pf 
whether, in fact they really do contribute to what is worthwhile for 
the individual and for society. 

Beek. describes *this* process as including four types* of reflection: 

^ if 

1. lb ensure tiiat one is not mistaken aboxit "the facts 
• of the case". 

2. To bring* the values one is not s\are about into. line with 

the values one is sure about. ^ . 

r 

3. To briflg means-valiaesv, v^.to line with ends-valxaes. ; 

4. To arrive at a 'set of fundamSital or, ultimate life goals - 
things, that one vali^ for their .own ^ake in the light 

-of vMch^one cah assess specific and in^ermoiiiate values. 
( Origin, of Values ^ pp. 3-4)'. - . . 

Bedc makes a sbx)nj case that it is a major responsibility of 
the sdyx>l to ensure that^"] in an ejq^licit and systematic wsr^^ students 
have o ppo rt u nity to de5^Jop this kind'^of value perspective and to 
^ have the esq^eriaice of doling value inquiry in an open^ reflective^ and 
souxul manner. ' ' 
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Beck/holds that there is a substantive bocJy of knowledge and 
ideas which qualifies as "content" for a school program in Value 
Education. 

. This contmt deals centrally vd.th "Ultiniate life goals" . He 

describes this concept as^llows: ' 

"It would aR^eair that for tlie great majority of people, 
the following arfe ultimate life goals: sxirvival, health # 
happiness (enjoynWitf pleasure^ etc) ^ fr^ndship (love,- 
fellowship, etc.), neiping others J to- some, extent) , wisdon, 
fulfillment (of our xs^pacitiesj ^v^reedon, self-respect, 
respect from others, aSi^nse of meaning in life, and so 
on* -These are ultimates j5i>the sense that^to a large 
extent (though in varying, de^prees) th^ provide a final 
resting place for questic 
^ If asked, 'VTl^ do you want/ 
* ' wise, free?* one may legii 

that's all/ By contrast, if askedr'T'ihy do you v;ant 
to go to university?* or * Why do you want to get a new * 
job?' it is not legitiinate to reply 'I- just do, that's 
air ; achieving STich goals as th^se is' only worthwhile 
if it enables one tb achieve a certain quality of life, 
^characterized hy the fulfillment of ultimate l-ife goals. 
TKe M^y?' .questioriis must be ashed and answered." (Origin 
of Valiaes, pp. 4-5) ^ ^ i 



about Vcdue and purpose, 
be happy, fulfilled, 
itely r^ly ' I ju&t do. 



Rather tlwi attaorpting to identify one overriding fundamental 
iife goal, Beck suggests- that there is a set of interrelated goals • 
vMdh serve as ultimate justifications for the decisions" which people 
make. These are in.terrelat^ because thfr^^ aye often dependent upon 
one another both for their meaning and fop their achievement, and ^ 
one of than can be pursued without reference to the others and to tikr 
limitations and demands- of the human situation. 

^ "There^are prdoal^ly no life goals t^ar^dre ^pursued only 

for their qwn sake*. Bodily health, fdi^ example, is 
pursued partly for its dwn sake, but -partly as a basis 
^fqr the- adiieveiient of other IdLfe goals sudi as security, 
\ ' ib*^ " * love,' survival and li^ppiness." -(Ethics, ^p* 16) 
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" "One rnust ctetemine precisely what fonri an ultimate life 
goal should take, in the light'of various facts about 

• hxxnan nature, huntan resources, and human circumstances 
generally* Even if freedom, ' survival and h^iness are 
goals with a high degree of ultimacy, this does not^mean 
that they can take just any form* They are bound by 
limitations of the htman situation* The]/ must be form- 
ulated in such a way tliat they are realistic goals ^" 

. ( Ethicsj p* 17) ; o * 

^ Another significant aspect related to "content" as presented by 

Bedc is that of "the mutually beneficial arrangement" or "the best possible 

ocnprcmise" ( Ethics , p, He suggests that "In the majority of cases, 

we can look after our own needs to a considerable .extent, vAiile at the 

same time giving other people a fair deal" ( Ethics, p* 20) . An extremist 

position of living only for ourselves or only for others is -neitlier very 

justifiable nor very helpful • Attenpting to resolve Value questions in 

terms of "imitually beneficial arrangements" provides, generally, a more 

• , \ 

r ealis tic, more balanced, aixi more creative apprbadi to. morality* 

Deeding with Value content as Beck proposes - in terms of ultimate 
life goals, the inter^relatedriess of values, and "the best possible*' ccm- 
premises" - -avbids the extrende position? of either (a) accepting traditional 
rules aixi stereotypes without understanding their appjx^3riateness and ^ 
their effectiveness Qr(b) . promoting an approach to values viiieh has. 
no siiDstantive basis and hence provides no terms of reference for either 
sohridness or efficiency*' , ^ 

Reflection on values *)ie^ not be carried on in skeptical and - 
descriptive spirit* JBeck uses the ©cample that one may reflect on the • 
Value of pranise-*ke^ing without being predisposed to reject premise- 
keeping as a principle of living: 



"The result of ' reflection on comnrtonly accepted values 
vnLll^ in many - p^iiaps the greAt majority of - cases 
be simply that lone will refine the values in certain 
ways, cone 1x) understand their point more fully, learn 
hSw~to implement them more efficiently, and be mo^ 
solidly oonmitted to them than one was before*" ' 
^ ( Origin of Values , p. 6) 
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Inflection on values wilJL also help^st 
role of autiiority and tradition and will take intb account the influ5ice~ 
of jEi ^in gSy intuition^ conscience as they, the students^ are given the 
oppc^r^iity to ^ eflec t^ in a systematic and principled way^---ipon their 
peroeptionr-and e35)erienoe of life. 

There is a substantial nunfcer of topics whidi can be includedv 
in an ej^licit way^ within the school curriculim and jjhich can be dealt 
vath by means of the "value discussion" approach. A suggested' outline 
p£ tc^ics has been designed by Beck and is included in ftoral Education , 
in the Schools on pages 3 through 7. * ^ 



THEitermOD M®,TEWJffiR*S HDLE: to prorote value ^cussion constantly 

relating specif ic value issues to ultJinate 
life goajit ^[^^^ 

^ In the "value discussion^ approadi^ attention is moved constantly 
bade and forth between valm principles and ideas and concrete exanples. 
These examples are dr^ mainly from a familiar/ close-to-hcne context 
with whicii stud^ts can deal realistically out of tiieir own exp^ienoe . 
and^irisight. This fact also reinforoes the cognitive-affective relationship^ 
as stated in the Introduction. . • . 

. Ihe central focus of the discussion is ^flection in which tlie' 
specific issue at hand is seen in the perspective of more fundamental < 

^^bujnan values. The discussion tedinique'^ ir^y, and often does^ incorporate ' 
other kinds, of activities ^ such as the use of media presentation^ sone 
student research^ drama^ clarification strategies ^ etc., as a means of 
e^qjlorihg and presenting relevant factual, material^ of sensitizir^ 
students to different aspects of tfie issue^ or of sugge^tihg'vario\:is 
consequences and solutipns. But it renains crucial that the results 

' of all tlies^ experiences be brought into sane kind of synthesis and'*' 
perspective in terms of'.^the value principles which are involved. 

The teacher •s role ir\ this apprdacii is central in ensuring that 
the principles are erolicated, that* relevant arguments^are considered, 
and that concrete ^ significant examples are brought forth Ihe teach^ 
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»n^eds" also to ensiire that new infonrtation and ideas are injected intb 
discussix3n and that there is a positive direction in terms of su)iX. 
tantiye^valvies. Presvpposed is an atmosphere of mutual respect^ of- ^""^ 
freedom, of open interaction .suc^that students are able to question, 
to disagree^ to sufsplement infarmatiorir. propose alternatives to 
change their minds^and so on. 

Beck Jis concerned- that students (and the teacher) should make 
progress tcward sounder valte positions. This does not mean that they 
must arrive at a oonsensus on vdiat is "the ri^t answer". Indeed, a' 
class may begin with several different points of View and end up with 
severed different poin1:s of view. It is essentdal, however, if the 
class actavitdes ate tfa be worthwhile at all, that the various view- 
points arrived at should be more* informed, bettex" thoiqht out, and 
sounder in terms of ultiimate life goals than the viewpoints held at < 
the beginning of the discussion. ^ — 



Beck, Olive. ItoCBl Education in the S'dxxAs (Ttoronto; 
" , . OISE, 1971). ^""^^"^ . 

, Ethics; All Introduction (Ttalfento, McGraw-flill 



. l^'ersonT 1972) . 

' , Educational Philosophy & Theory; An Introductioi^ ' 
TSoston; Little,. Brown & Co., 1974) . '■ 
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■'XAnPL^ 'Oi: ClXsSRfi-n^l flATEP I AL R 0 H 



ULTIMATE LIFE GOALS^ A PP, ROACH 



The Need Boif Joules, in Society* - ' , 

Principle f<5r Discussion ; It is iitportant to have rules and 
^ principles in society ^ (if they aire good ones) . Rules are iitporatant 
for individuals' and for society as a vjhoie. Ihey^^^let' the ip^Jj^dual learn 
frc^ the past e3^)eriences of .other people. A rule can be a <7ay of passing r 
cn good advice frxan one person to another and from one age to another. 

^ Possible Exanples:^ ^(1) "itie rule -of driving on one particular 
side of the road is clearly ^\tery iitportant. Iinagine v*iat would happen 
if drivers did not know which side of the road other drivers were going 
to travel cai. - ' - ^ 

^ ^ (2) Ohe rtile of promise-k^ping is iirportant. 

:/ Think what it would belike if foot±)all teams could not rely oh the coach 
/ being there \*ien he said he wouldv or if buses did not came vto the bus 
' caipany said, they would, or if guests/did not oone for dinner on the night 
they said they would. 

^ ^ * (3) Health rules, for both iBdi\ritduals,^d 

piiblic institutions (like hospitals, hotels, restaurants and schoolsr&re 
inportant, if ^ood standards of health are to be maintained. 

, (4) Noise rules, if they are reasonable , 

ones, are a help where" several people have to work together -in the same 

' area (as in offices and school roams) . - 
*" • • . 

' S ane Ideas and Oheories: (a) Even good rules ^ran society 
must of tai be followed differently (that is, ad^ted). by different people 
to suit their own-needs. Ihe rale-"Get plenty of exercise" should be 
followed differently b/ .different, individuals, depending on ho^ much 
time they have, what kind of exercise they enjoy, and ^vhat is the state 
of theiiillealth (a person with a weak heart » for exarrple, should perhaps 
not exerilse very hard) . Ihe rule "Be generous", similarly, depends on, 
various factors: in what vays can you help other people, how large is 
your circle of -relat,^ and friends, and ho/ inportanj; is generosity 



*Frcam Beck, C. "Man In Society: A Discussioi of Ideas about 
Hviman Life in Society" (Traxinto, available frcm Jforal Education Bcoject, 
OISE, 1972). . ' ^ ' 
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in your way of lifte* In eadi case, the rule stays the sesoB in its general 
form - "Get plenty of exercise^^and "Be generous" - but it is interpreted 
and' followed differently by different people. It is^still iitportant to ' 
have the rule in society? otiien^rise people mi^t, forget about it, or 
ne^fer even think of it in the first place. But different people can 
follow it differently* , v 

ft (b) Not all good rules need ooroe from society.' 
Just as individuals can ad^>t rules by theneelves, so th^ can often make 
yjp rules all by thanselves. A ship-wrecked sailor like Robinson Crusoe, 
living alone on an island, can make vp rules for keeping thqi- date, planting 
his carops/ and looking after his animals. Thfese inay be'very useful rules 
and yet not oone from soe±&ts^ at all. ' . 

\c) It is- ijtportant not to t take rules too far, 
even when*4i>ey are good ones. For example, th^ rule •*Work hard" (or "Be 
diligent") should not be taken IJoo far; otherwise' you will have no time 
with your family and friends, you will not have enoii^ recreation, and 
you may ruin your l^ealth. (There is another rule: "SAll "work ar^ no . 
play makes Jack a dull bq^) . As amther exaitple, the rule "Look before 
you leap" shduld not be taken to ar^^extreme; otherwise you will often 
take too long to mate up your mind. (Ihere is another rule: "Don't put 
things off** ,or "Don't procrastinate") . - Agsiin, the rule "Be generous" 
should not be taken too far. You cannot be giving everything away: you 
should look after yourself to sane extent.^ 

(d) Some people-say; "There is no need 
for rules or principles: you^should jiast decide vteit to* do vAien the 
problem ocmes up, taking everything into account." However, 'it se^^ns 
to roe that in practice pecple do often need rules t6 -help them think 
about what to do. Even when they decide not to follow a particular rule, 
the rule tnay have helped them in thinking about the, problem. Most pecple. 
cannot j\ast "start ^tom the beginning" vAien faced vfLth a problem: they 
need the» help of rules '-they have found to vrark well in the past.* Also, 
rules can save a lot of time in deciding vAiat to do: there is no need 
to go tiirou^ the vjhole process of deciding what to do every time this - 
.kind of problem comes up. ^ ' 



Seme Further S\±>jects for Study: , . 

. , - , . (1) • ThinJTof otiier rules or principles in 

'society vixidi are good ones. ■ In each case, give examples of how they " 
mi^t be taken too' f ar;#t \do *you think .that it is scroetunes wrong to take 
a rule to an eKtremie? * • 



be followed dif f erfently by 
of such tules, and explain 
differently. . 




society? 



Do you think that. "some* rules should 
t people? If so, think of some exanples 
\AiY different people might follow' them 



(3) Do you really think that w|p need rules in 
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Learn 



im TO CARE - MCPHAIL 



THE AIM: to help students .understand and adopt a lifestyle vMc h is based 
on care and oonsideration for others (as well as<self) . 

I 

Peter IfcPhail and his colleagues develc^jed a curriculum approach 
to moral education which \>as .based on vAiat students themselves thcught to 
be the essence of noral behavior. In brief, the research team found that 
the'vast majority of 12-15-yr.-olds saw cxansideration^ .care, and mutual 
respect as the most important charac:teristics of moral action, Tlie .purvey 
alsp indicated that 'Stxdents esq^ect the sdK)ols to fe) be organized in such 
a vay that these dimensions '^e key features in the everyday ocnduct of 
school life and(b) provide opportunities for students to explore exairples, 
iitplicationsr and decision-making opportunities related to practicing 
a ''-considerate - life style"/ 

> The team has isolated 5 basic t6ols of ^ inquiry v*iich can aiii 

students in their efforts (iind desire) to treat others as equals/ to be , 
aware of their own and otiiers' amotions, to be cognizant to the/facts . ^ 
of the situation, and to relate tj^ese to, particular situations /in sudi 
a way' that the actions ^taken refl^ a considerate life style J 

These are (p.^ll. lieaminq to Care, -All quotes takeA^frm 
this teachers' guide) ; - t ^ I . ^ 

1, Identifying contenporary human- needs. 

21 Deciding on priorities among .these needs/, 

3. ' Evolving policies ti) satisfy these need^ and 

meet these priorities. 

4. Designing systems jii vjjiich the process of ^education 
" for change is built in *as part, of the essential 

d/namics. ^ ^ , * 

5. Persuading and notivatir^ those within- this system 
to work it and enjoy working it by meeting their 
own and others' needs. 
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\ * The values education pxx)grani v?e have developed for use in 
jxmior and senior high schools provides direct educational 
'si^jport for all these aims. Even on fomal acadanic 
level, it makete several contributions to education. Par 
one thing, it encx)i2rages observation, tigt is, the Vecxgni- 
ticn of all the cues; verbal and nonveroSl^ that are pointers 
to people's needs, interests, ai>d^ feelings. Second it sharpens 
. ^' the abilities to calculate', and^^dict the consequences of 
actions apd the range of othafpeople * s responses to them - 
odLpossibility and. probabiliQr. ihird it encourages tShe 
ao^dsition of scientific knowledge relevant to the under^ 
standing of consequences. Fourth, it has a holistic impact; 
that is, it is much concerned *with bringing together facts, 
. ideals, skills, and experiences 'that bear on .decisions 
affecting men and women. It is vitally ii%)artant in decision- 
makiiig tb be able to cross the boundaries between subject 
_ disciplines and to relate and ocmbijie the fullest ki^owledge. 

Hie program can be used at different levels with all students, 
including those vrtio are unable to read and write and those of 
outstandiiig -achievement. Moreover, such a progiOTi, v^:^ it 
helps young pec^le to begin to firxi answers to their problems, 
' frees them f ran seme of the anxieties and distractions that 
make it difficult or impossible for them to concentrate on 
regular schoblwork. ( Learning to Carfe, p. 11) 



IHE fETOOD: to ask students vrfiat they need and to enoourage discussion 

in a way vdxLch respects the needs and feelipgs of each person . 

The rationale for the* curriculum approach is squfcirely based on - 
the asstiTiption that one can extraf»late the '•ou^t" fron the "is", lb 
quote rfcPhail, "... .if you want to^kncv; vAiat people need and how to 
iteet that need, the firs^ step is to ask them to identify and articulate 
their problems as .they see them ^Jid not to tell them vAiat their problans * 
are. The boys* and girls* own 'use of *good^ and^*bad* in the surveys 
showed us how the *ought* cjf morality should come frcm the "is" of 
reality. - lb a large extent, the rational,, the emotive, and the moral « 
converge on the question ofv reciprocal behavior, vMdi seen to have 
a universal rather than a merely individualistic or subjective tjuality" 
(ibid., p. 30). - ■ J . ^ 
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The itethod used ^ ascertain the "is" was a series of surveys 

in the early 19^60 •s (with ^tudente) and in 1967-1968 (with 

^he xresearch team worked' with 90 secondary* schools (800 

in England using personally adninistered^ questionnaires and - 

intervib^ to find out'**.^, \>*iat sort of treatnoent they expected ot;hers 

to acoord them, -vwhatf their behavict responses were to various forms of' 

treatnaent th^ labelled 'good' or^ 'bad', and v^t perplexed" them in the 

b^iavior and trMtaient of others" • (ibid., p. 18), Students were also 

asked to cite ane\>{anple of a situation in whidi an adult had treated 

than well and anothear^^canple in which an adult_had treated them badly. 

No al^torpt was mcde to ofefine 'w^l' or 'badly' . 

rt should be^^tressed here that we did fot oollect 
Jthis infontatibn about adult-addlesoent rel^ti-onl 

, to "lay the blanb" fcjr difficulties on adults, still 
less to enoourage^tiijents to spend their time criti- 
cizing adults and b^moanii^ their lot. '^^e last thing 
we want is mutual recEdmiiiation. Our objectives were, 
^ » first/, to find out cis mdi as we .ooul^ about the 

operational process- of adolescent social and moral 
leamii^g, seoond, to indicate to advdts hcM they ca^pi 

' help your^ people to develc^as individuals and to adept 
a considerate style^of life,^md third, to enable young 
people as far as possible to' learn to live with, under^ 

- stand, and beccme more independer^t of the unhelpful * ^ ^ 
experiences they suffer at the hant^ls of others. 

- ' One conclusion, however, was unavoid^le from the first 
two sxarveys, particularly from* the suJjj^cts' statcanants 
^ about their emotional responses to "baa\ treatanent of 
various sorts . . 'Ihls oonclxasion was tiiat Hyeatment by 
others dullng chjldhdod and adolescence is^jbhe greate^^ 
formative inrluenoe on an adolesgent's styli^of lifel 



V 



^ On the basis of the data collected from these surveySxaims and' 
a curriculun were developed that vrould respond to the e^qaressed 
of studen^W "Hobsq. learning materials are sequenced t6 move from 
sideration of personal concerns, to oonsideratiori of^the concerns 
ideas of a few others, and finally to consideration of broadly based 
events siidi as the Vietnam war. The books listed here'are the i^ewer \ 
Ttoerican versions of the Lifeline Series^ which were^originally produced \ 
by Longmans in London, England, 1972. 
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* ^ TOE lEftCHER^S BDTEs to act as a facilitator in freeing students to 

Accept and eagaress basj.c conoems'for tha welfare 
^ of others^ j 

' . • ; ;> •- / - ' • ' ^ 

; Several assutptions about, motivation and learning guide tlie ' 
suptgestions given to teachers using the Lifeline Series, ^ One of the 
most basic premises is^that moral educatign is "caught not taught^" 

Biis assuiption places sigxjiLf icant responsibility on the teach^Ltp ' 

* J, 

^ ' danonstrate caire and oonsideratioai for eaiii student as a foundation ' 

for a •roprality of camtunicatica:i within the classrocxn". "If a teacher 
demonstrates tjiat she/he cares for the' ypung, they will learn to care 
for each other* (p. 9). 'Another related assinption i^ that reason and 
, deliberation are not eixxa^ to ini^xtre moral behavior. The role of the 
teacher in this regard is to create-a>,classroan climate in \>Mc4i it is 
^ ^ ' possible ^or students tq eaqaress their r^l land unoensored) feelijigs 

•about a moral issue. He or' she should alsa help students to nfe^Jitain . . 
a warkable balance between self-esqxcession and oonsideration* for the 
effect^ on others of what is said or done. A third premise which can 
be drawn fron the Iteaciiers* *Guide is that there is a***core of consideration** 
• witiiin cdJ. of us." ^s assutption about human ^nature calls for the 
teacher to- act as facilitator in freeing students ,to accept and express 
^. . • this basic ccnbem for the welfare of others. * To 'this end she/he can 

"create* a climate of consider5^^:e connunication by working- in ta^ ways: 
1) by \9orking (with students) to ratove bioeks to such ooimiunication/ 
and respect and 2) by working (againT^with stt:K3ents) to build thfe four 
. / abilities whid> best facilitate a 'Ipfalitj^ of oormuni catiai" : 

^ " 1. Reo^3tion ability » meaning the ability to be and remain - 
, • . "switched* on" to the right viaveler^th - to listen, to 

• look, and tio receive the messages sent out by others. ; '* 

, ' • • Interpitetativ6 ability , meaning tiie; ability to interpret 

accurately the message^ sent r vAiM the other person.really 
roeahs/'v^t he'realj.y'wprits - without distorting it by cur 
* ' *^ ' ' t prejudices and mi^^sntfeptiiDns. - ^ . . . — 

• , • • ^ ^ ^ ' . - , * 

K ^i. Response ability/ meainijig the ability to diecide c3n and 
.V ' . 'adept c^jprt^ariate. jreactims" that meet the message sender's 
^ \ * * need. It invblv^ defcisicJi*maldaig,^evalua;tj^ the use of< ' 

j; * * ■ ; reason, and psydiologic^ insight; - • *i . . ' » 
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4. ' MBfitsage ability ^ meanijig the ability to translate 'our 

appropriate reactions into clearly transmitted, unanfcigvxxas 
messages*" ' - ' \ , 



lEEEEENCES 



tld^icdl^ P.— i^^^mii^ tto care: Teacher/ s Q,ndp.±or Lifeline 
Valuss Education Cumculun # 

" In other people's shoeg series: Sensitivity , . 

^ Oonsequences r Joints of View*' ^ 

, \ Provim the nile? series: Ruf^ and Indiv i di.ia l s , 

'do you .expect? , IVho do ,you think I agn? . In \5fibse. 
. interests? , \^ should I? ' 




EXAMPLE ' OF CLASS-ROOM • MATERIAL' FROf^- 



LEARNING TO CARE APPROACH 
r , ( 



2 Ihe iytSthority of a Father* ' • ^ 

Patil walk ed in the front door at 11 p,m, one 5ric3ay evening. He 
stopped in .the hall-vay, listening to his- father's. voice. He heard a diair 
scrape^, and the kistchen door opened. . 
, 'That you, Patil?' called his 'mother. 

PatiL didn't nove; He hesitated^ then called back,^ 'Yes, Mum.' 
• * The kitchen door flew open and his father stormed into the hiillvay. 



'Wh^t the hell do you ne^TTcxmng in. at>±his time? I waited In 
all eveniijjg^for'you - v*iat about ny pigeons? If I've told you once I've- 
told you a dozen tjon^ to .stay in this W^use on "Friday and help me with 



my jcbs. And do joi listen ^to your fatii^? ' No-i'^>^ You go qff with your / 
'mates and use this place like an hotel^' He stpR^dd for breath, liis hands 
clenched by his- side^. ' Then he said, menacingl^r/ 'Listen h(sre, Pa\iL> this 
house, thig hous^,^ he repeated, jerking^ his finger towards the floor, 'as 
not an hotel, and if you want to stay in *i^ you pull your wei^t. ' 

Patil didn't answer. He edged his*w^ cautiocely past his^fathar. 
llhe bike broke down, ' he muttered. ^ - ^ 

^1'C*i, so the bike broke down, and xt taoc*: .. . ' , he looked at his 
watdi, .four hours to we^ did it? Did it?! He. thrust his liead towards 
iwcd's.face. ~ * • . " / ' 

" 'No, Dad^ Mot four tour^, but I dijJ a oolple of test runs on it ' 

gave it a bit of a^ clean. ' ^ ' ^ , 

'You did, did you? ^fell you can^ just get out Hther^ now with the 



Frcm Chapman, H. Proving the Rule? 5 Why Should I? (Londoni 
Lcngmag; 1972) , 6-7. ^ • * . 1 



ton± and clean that pigeons' loft'c?ut far roe. ^Gbxxi. ' He took a step 
towards Paul^ V*o rraahed past him, throu^ the Kitchen and' out of ,the 

^aul leant against iiie Wcdl outside the kitchen, savagely tearing 
leaves off the garden hedge. He felt sick wi^th anger at his^father, v»iom 
he cpuld hear ranting 'on in tiie kitchen at his itum* * 

^Ttet. boy^gets all his own.way. "If I tell him to do .something 
he should d?^it. I won't take' any lip fron him. If he-gives^fpe ^ 
ai^r I'll thrash him. I'm his father / and' as long .as he's ^ my house 
he does as I say. And don't you take sides with him agednst me or. j-t'll 
be the worse for you. ' 

' ' His motiier's Voice shook as she said, 'Now .you listen ^to^. rag, 
Georg6 Lowe; That boy h^ quite enou^ to do without cleaning out^^csur 
pigeons' mock. He^has.his sdiool wcark'^ai^ his ^^£a^ the garage. He's 
a good lad to his sister it's^her you ought to geTtough with, the 
little minx. You leave him ai^oie. If your pigeon ioft tfeec^cle 
out, you clean it yourself.' o ' ^ 
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Questions - ^ - • 

' 1. How woiild feel if you were Paul and your dad tdoc the^J 
attitude he- did? Would yd^i do as he said, or not? W%? 

2. Do you think that Paul's dad was jjostitied^ in getting 

• ' . angry? \^hy? ^ ^» 

, ' ' * ' 

' . • • 3. What would you do in this situation if you were Paul* 
dad and- your sijn hadn't done as you'd a^ked? 

4. Paul's d2id said, 'TJiis house .is"" not an, hbtel' . tiafiif 
parents feel that their sons and daui^ters use the hdOse 
like an hotel, becai:©e ii0 don't do niach to help. Do 
^ r • you synpathise vith the. parents' feelings? "vjhy? 

Things^to Do . . ■ « . ' * * / ' 

1. Kinish the story, saying what you'think .mi^thsqppen p 

" 2^ Ite-tell the story with' dad not gett^jvg angry;, and say 

you think might happen next. • . . \ 




• / 



^ Describe a heme with\a father^ nother, teenage son and 
^dat^ter in it arul say what you thipk eadi^ persp* should 
do to hel^Karouwi this house* * ^ 
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DISCll.SSinN AND ANALYSIS 0 D If F E R-t N G 



CON CEPT LH'NS O.F^' MORAL AND VALUES 



EDU-CATIQN - '11QRAL PIE"- 



Too often in any innovative caiase the innovation is reduced to 
sane simple ^enblance of "its'^orig^ial meaning. Persons u HHrlpg the 
I sinple version, believir^ that it is odtplete, fail and then blame their 
itodel. Ihis has already.begun to happen in values and moral education. ' 
Values clarifidffion, for aeriple, is .the most often refeited to label ' 
when values education is meant. But values clarification does' not suf fi- 
i. Oientiy define €he characteristics of moral and value education. The 
Vproject has a^tatptad, to conceptualize the problem in such a way as to 
, denonstrate t^t eadi of the single mcxielj of m3ral. and Values education 
I may be a. necessary ingredient in suA-a task and no one i^lidel has been- 
' defined as-' suf fticient. Thus the Moral P:^e was constructed. 



1- , ... _ 




THE niBRAlL^f'IE 
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THE MORAL PIE 



Each section of the pie represents one aspect of values ^ moral 
education 'ootioems; * " ' 

(1) Good/Sad . • • . 

~ Consideration of issu|^ of worth, "fJhat"'has -intrinsic vxsrtih for * 
ire?" "VThat do I value?" ai?e ^qOesticns usually' asked by persons attenptir^ 
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to defirie and clarify titeir values. This is a .natural occurrence in^ ^ 
life and. can easily be inoarporated iato all aspects of schooling since 
eadi.^ discipline of lawledge provides some insight into questions of ^ 
val\i^. Hence the stud/ of literature^ any" of the social sciiences, art, 
etc. ; allows sdK»ls;to enrich the awareness of values in life for students , 
and can help one critically evaduate the oonplexity of human relationships.. 
Valu^ clarification as a set of strategies is especially helpful in this 
area of the "pie". o . 

!j \ (2), Ri^t/^^rong • . * , 

lhe'proc3ess of. building awareness aivi sensitivity to ^pe's own 
valtEs and those of others does raise new questions such as, "Ho^ do I 
decide vAiat ^values are right?" or "How do I decide v*iat to do \>rtien my 
values corfflict with others' values which they believe are equally 
valid?" This type of question occurs often in our li^s, especially if 
teachers and parents have been effective in facilitating values awareness. 
T3ie xssue^MerQ revolve around ocnf licts of values and the concern for 
defixiing fciteria for solving carpeting cleums between persons.' Court . ^ 
systlms have been developed to handle sud^ oonoems in the legal domain, ^ 
tut we^ cannot expect that, each time a person has a value conflict with 
ariother that a o^urt must hear the case. This concern^ for values con- 
flict adjudication is the concern of tte second piece of the pie, labelled 
"Right/Wr^" . ' ' 

i Issues of right and wrong usually result vAien -persons , have 
seme |>ptipn of how they define \^t is good - "^lat is, they valud particular 
tilings or ideas; and ooone into, conflict with others v*io values Niiings in 
a; different -ord^ ^ of a 'different kind. Uais is an especially difficult 
problan' in a nation vjhxdn espouses cultural, diversity , for example, 
because -there exists little formal help in how to tell vdien one value is 
Necessarily better^ than another. Deriocracy i^ one attanpt at systanaticc^y 
adjudicatir^ value conflict. Lawrence KdalbGrg's cognitive moral develop* 
ment ntx3^ attenpts to focus on these concerns^ • ^ 



Yet Kohlberg's work ^ys little about hqw one4nay define what is \vorth- 
vmle^ and if one reduces :the definition of values and moral education 

to his nodel alcne it would be an' injustice to tte concept. 

. ^ ^ ' ' ^ ' ^ ^' 

\3) Praise/Blanje ' - ' — 

Once persons have<^been able to define viiat they believe has wortli 
and^whatTihey believe is right*. theyjof ten make judynents about other persons' 
moral worfJi, That is/ we inake praise ^id blame statenents about other 
persons - "He is just another iitiroral poUticisfii"^^ or" she is a land person" - 
.and tliese judgments about others are^ ugigd^lypr edicated on thfe afore- 
mentioned notions of vtet we obnceive, as good ancUright, This rrmr^rn 

for the mture t^e praise and blame process ,is tlie oonoem of the- 
third piece of the pie, but oqcjb again a focus on just thi-S"-aspect of 
moral and values education\would be a disservice to the ooiplexity of 
the problem. - \ * ' 

N ' 'j 



_ . In classrooms teachers' and studiants constantly engage 4ji all'^ 
three pipoes of, the pie, \isi3aliy without being aware of what they are 
doing, however. Take for exairple the teadier \^o has decided that it 
would be "Good" to have the stuJents stuc^ a Shakespearean tragedy. ' Ihe ^ ^ 
students may not^ of course, agree to suph a definition of "good" . Ihe ^ 
stxfaents may ask if its right tlhat they did not have the opportunity to 
choose vtot area of literature "jti^y were to study since their ncrtion' of 
v^t^is good differs front that of the teacher. The teacher may resolve 
rnatter by referring to teacher authority' to mate such ^(^cisions 

/(power) or may decide that the teadiing objectives are'^dh that "any ^ ^ 
number of pieces^ of . literature may be appropriate and agree \hat the^ • 
stiidents' should have some choice. ' Depending* on the oikocme of sudi, ^\ 
deliberations it is easy to envision the kixids of positive and negative 
juliflgments oonpemed with this issv^ Vdr^ both the teadier and the students. 

^ Indeed^ parents 'and teachers are c?anatantJyjr\akin^^ and 'blague judg- 

ments of their diildren and students jbased losually on afi'iitplicit valte 
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system vqpon \A\idti there has been little reflection* The middle-class 
teach^ in an inner-city'^school poses the typical instance of .value ' 
differences. • ' 
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J MDraL and .values edix:atian may nc>7 be clarified as^ concepts in 

terms of the-irorai pie construct. If one's conception of moral or 
^values ediKation falls mostly within the reaJk of^that piece of the pie- 
^^oonoetned with 'Wiat is Good?" then we would classify such a ooncQ>tion ' 
las belonging to "Values" education. If one's conception ftlls mainly 
within the realm of the section labeled "Praise/Blame" we would call 
*that "diaracter" education. That whidi falls into the sectidn in whicii-_ 
ithe m^jor di^loem is for Viiat is "righf lias traditionally been referred 
to as "moral" oducatioa arid we \7DiiLd dbntinue \>ath that latJel.. I*IAT IS 
iplPOPTANT TO MOTE HEFE IS THAT WE ODNCEIVE OF ^PRALAaL^ES EDUCATION AS 
*EQUltolG ATUMTCN TO^'aU. TOFEE SECTIGNS OF HE PIE* ^No one model does 

^this,and thu3 we do not reccmnrtend the exclusive u^ hlf any one type of 

1 ' ' ' — 

conceptual f rama^«ork. Teac±ers an* parents must beoone aware of the . 

relationships inherent in values questiais and provide students opportunities 

ffor explpration in each of the* domains. ^ " ^ 



RAL PIE APPLIB) TO CONCEPTIONS OF MORAL VALUES EDUCATION 



. The moral pie can be used to help us osrtpare and contrast 
different theories^ of moral education vMch we have reviewed. Since 
theories of moral education are^ clearly about irbrality y as^ C53posed to 
science or music/ e,g., and .since the^ral pie canprises » 
the basic concepts of morality, it ''should be pc^ssible to use ^ch of the 
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theories sunnarized above. The follcM^ 
'd^ac±erizatian of the theories on . 



ijeprese^ts a roughs 



basi 



« 





, Moral Pie Table 






^ VjRight/Wrcjng' " * 


•Praise/Blame* 



Values Clarif ic^ticai 
Ultimate Life Goals 



Iforal Developnent ^ 
CcnpDi^ts, of Moral ^Clinking 
American PuWic-Issvies ; 
Canadian Piablic Issves 



Learning tp Care 



V7e say 'rou^^' for two* treasons: (1) Sane of the" cases are more. difficult 
to assess than oth^rs> !Ihese are ^jidicated in tHfe table by lir^ds extending 
over mare th^ one category and by question marks4 By listing these theories 
in this way we do not mean to ixtply 'that , they _ deatl equally with more than 
one oonoepty but ra^^^er that there is^sone anbigij^ty in the theory- (or in 
*our understanding of it) • (2) V3^t is being categorize is the major 
€itphasis of eadi fheory as found in varioys. writ^)gs about it.- In^^one 
caseSy &3. KohJberg^ this ai^iiasis is quite clear (although .it might not . ' 
appiecU: th^it way f ran a sviperf iciar consideration of the words he pcTnetimes 



... ^ We areinof including Dewey and Piaget on the table because both 
are more theoretical frame^^rarks^ built on by one or, ivbre of the others^ 
rather than a theory of moral aJucation per se • 
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uses in descaribijig his stages) . In other cages it 15 much itore of a ^ 
jixagroent on our part? e*g., valuies cOarificatipn'propoaients are usually 
so iinprecise in their use of moral ooaicepts that one can only (and most) 
mskke warranted inferences about v*^t they really mean. In either case 
*ws are looking uftdemeath the words - at the way th^ words are used - 
2n,or to e3$ose,the kind qf concepts being dealt with. Therefore, . 
after listing eadi theory in the table, we will try to illustrate .vAiat 
WB are doing by ocxicentrating briefly on Moral Development, Ocnporients 
of Moral Thinkir^, and Values Clarification. Hoover, since even these 
more el&orated analyses are necessarily svperf icial, the point of them - 



and the table as well - should not be taken aa'an attenpt to provide a 
rigid categorization which cannot be contested, but Irather an attenpt to 
suggest a^wa^ in vAiich ^jou can go on to further develop and clarify your 
understanding of these theories and otiiers. 



Moral Develc^ment , ^ " « ^ » 

As we npted in the section on.Kohlberg above, Kohlberg's theory 

does not categoiiize different kinds of culturally specific moral beliefs . 

That is, it does not start fron a position on what kinds of things ape 

right or good, ggwever, it does start fron definite assmptions about 

' the bourvlarips df the moral realm, i.e., with what counts as a "moral" 

prd^lero ori^judgment. What this means first of all •is that Kohlberg de- 

fines a moral situation as one of conflicting claims. 

h moral conflict is a conflict between oCmpeting 
' clcdins of mens you versus; ine, you versus ,him. 
TJ^e precondition* for a moral oohflict is man's 
-capacity for role-taking. Jtost social situations 
ace not moral because there is no conflict in , < , 
role-taking between the expectaitions of cjne person 
'and abother. Wh&re siich conflicts ^ise, the , 
pianciples we use to resolve them are principles 
qf " justifce.* 



Steges. of Moral Development , p. 51. 
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\lhat this Is the starting point of the theory can be seen most clearly- 
. in the nature of the questions vrtuch Kohlberg uses to measure a person's 
level of moral develc^it^t* The data with which Kohlberg vorks are 
collected by first presenting a person with a hypothetical mora] dilenina, 
asking tt)B person v^t is tlie right thing for the actor in/tiie dilenina 
" to do, and then trying to draw' out with a series of probing questions . 
the structure of the person's reasoning, forming ;khe cognitive basis of 
his judgment. Each of the hy^thetical dilAiras presents a person \d.th 
a situation in \^ch differen'^ claims are exposed, whether these .claims 
oome fran seme physical need, a^ectional ties, the social order, or sane 
felt moral imperative. Whether aperson jix3ges x or not-x to be right 
is iitraterial; what is important is vrfiy he thinks x pr not**x is right* 
The iitportant point to kfeep in mind here is that 'the context 6f * this 
deliberatiflffi^l always a ^situation of conflict , and that therefore 



Kohlberg ' s iiieory is logically' restricted tP the concept of 'Ri^t/Wrong' • 
Having previously noted that his theory does not consider issues of 'praise/ 
blane' as central to morality, in/^the following quote Kohlberg clear iy- 
adoTOwl^ges that ^ is also not ocncemed with the 'good* / but solely 
with the concept of 'rightA'rong' : = . ' » „ ^ 



We make, no direct claims about the ultimate aims of men, 
about the good life, or about other problems which a\ 
teleological theory must handle* Ohese are problems »^ 
the scope of the sphere of ^mpralii^ or moral 

^or resolvi 



beyond 
princit: 



principles ^ which we define as principles^ of 'choioe . 
:or rek)ivinq conflicts of cfcligaticyu {^Is to 
Ought", pp. 214-215, my italics.) 



Oonponenj^ of Moral Thinking * , ^ 

As can be seen frcm the table, we have also cSiaracterized V^ilson's 
approac±i to ntjral e<iucation as pr dinar ily oqncemed with ttie concept of ; 
: 'ri^t/Wong' • Ihis is perhaps clearer in seme of his wr^itings than in\ 
others. As an exaonrple oi a place ih whidi i? is not so cle^r, in 'A ^ 
Tfeacher^'s Introduction to^ Moral Education Wiisbn seems occasionally to 
be taUcing about'^the 'good' as v^sll.as the 'rigHt'. For instande, he 
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explicitly def iJ^s •torality" as referring to "vhat is overrixlLngly 
important in a p^^n's life those principles of thov^ht and action 
vdiicji are tte niDst aittxafta^ for him, irrespective of their content " (p. 21)-. 
And in giving exaiples\far students , he^mentions not only , questions of 
•ri^tAnxng'/svch as "bc^ht you to steal?" and "Is it right to hit back 
if scceone' bullies you?" but also questions about the good life, e.g., 
••Ought you to make a lot of money ... go in for thi§ or that career? 
^ (p. 91) • However, most of the time, in this bod^ and his other ntSre" ~ 
Ehilosojixical writings (see Introduction to Moral Education, vdth 'Williams 
and SugarroaxO , he unequivocally qnt^iiasizes Jiie concept of •ri^tA^rong* 
as the core of morality, and thus of rvoral education. This can be shewn 
* in two ways: (DHe ackricwledges that he is talking about •: interpersonal 
rfr^moralityf i.e., he is focussiri|f on that area ^of morality in which people 
have to decide how to act toward eadi other vAien their ihierests are 
somehow in conflict. (2) His first and most irpportafi^ "oonponent" of 
itorality is basically a principle of the, 'ri^t* - ^ claim that a major 
^ part of morality is^tlie disposition to treat others as equals, to give 
the sane.weight to their interests as W one's, own interests. . 



Values Clar ification 

Finally, and byway of 'contrast," let us look briefly at the 
vedues clarifi/citijari thecary, . As- w» ;suggested afcxave, npre judgment is. 
needed in this case becatise rA- of the wrtoig about values clari- ' ' 
ficsation is usually vague. nSvir, tte fo^lcwing claiins oould, ,we. ^ 
think, be si:?^fcjrted: ,(1) The ^ues clarification ^)proa<±i ignores the 
conc^ 6f 'rightAn^cc^' • l^iat. is, there" is nothing,. in -thfe theory that 
says anythir^' about how pecjple deal v/itii interpersonal conflicts. ■ (2) .In 
fact, they treat all issues/questions,^ "values" in the sense of ^hat 
an individual . thinks gcuhts' °as' the • ' good ' . The best sufjpcSrt for tiiifff 
claim is that the basic question is always what the' individual "prizes" 
'and "cherishes", i.e., "v^at he of ^she v^ts, 'is living for, and may perhaps 
' die for" . The en^iiasis is clearly not on thp area of morality that aims 




«t^»B^ecd^ a^uaication of cottfUcfcing wants, but rather on ihe 
"hl^y pcrsenai* natasce oS tJese individxMil wantas^ i.e., ot\ the •concept 
oC •9ood(/l3(ia* (see Sialhs, Ila»aSiva«i Sinon, Valoes and' Tsadiing^ pp. 3fi-37); 
(3) Cnes fur^ ansiteafcicft tswddies this analysis a bit. Altitiough vihat 
tiie, theocy deeOs with- ie., tt» ooncefibMa ifocus of 13>q analysis of tiie • 
•vaflLuinff ptookssa" and ^ clarificaticn •todmiqucs'* - is clearly t^se 'gcxjd', 
tile purpoae givar for using ^ a|3p«»di seeras- to ecihasiaie iiie* conc^ 
of •praiae/blaneS In ^art, tiie values darikication proponents are 
out to psxsauo& better or nicer paoplet &\&t want to taan *apati»ticf 
andfli^^ st«aents into "prooa* and "jwrpoaeful" students < ibid.. » 

. TinaUy, the ^oHowing tt-.o cbservations are cadfe for 13« purpose 
of helping swi to look aoarly at all a>8 appcoa£h«^: {D ti^^ries 
inciiiaBa in ^lis bbcJdet generally agree that reasoning is a neoe^asv 
ooRfJcneat of jrcraiW, and thus of iroral eauoation, Obey way tallt about ^ 
»aii9oniag in dlffacent ways?" e»g,, Kohlbetg stresses the notion of "fom" 
, versus ccxifcsnt of iscral "jud^wnt", Beck talks about 1reflec±ion*, and 
Jfcfhail talJcs about ^ocr^iaeratico'' of ottiers' interests. But they aU 
arer pointing to the ootrocki-sense notion that rotxalit:^ is not spiely a 
jtatter o£ "feelings'', but ratter, one icust>al3o think about pferal prcbl^ins, 
(2) A qciestion which tbe tlwories part ocB?>any worii-^ hvi question 
of ^ relativity of tnaral jud^sents. Itootto wsy of pointing to this 
diaensicn is in tssm of ^ extent to \M<5i Wal judgments oan be 
justified. ISiis is a vcacy oajpleat qusstion fcti; several reascsns, not \ 
tbe least of whid% is the fact tJiat there axe differing kinds of relativ^ 
^ differing thiloscghical aeoounts of juskfidafcion. Howev^, at 
least S»e foUs^-dr^ point so*3fis clean ^teeas for Kchlbervj and Wilson, 
e.g., ccral judgments are «ot purely subj^ective but can be j^tified from 
an objective arpersonal point of view, fir the values clarification pK>- ^ 
pcttents iToral juagroants are ''personal* cS^ces and there can ba no 
question of being "wror^* except in the sense of •Hflccog for cnesalf."' - 
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THE PROUSS OF HORAL AO VALUES . 
kDUCATJO.ft PREREQUISITE .CONDITIONS 

* ' ■ ■«■ ' '■ ■ iM ^ v""""" ' ■ " ' ■l a iii.Mi I i n. ■ ■ r ■ . 1.1. . . .11 .iii j i . .■■ I 

TJtt^ roajoe pe»i3>ts way be MgMi^tad frcm the previiSus sections 
of iMs bot^. nxialYt at the Iflvel of oantent there arejgfciiis (fcar- 
Inquiry le^' ccraruRicatian) , concepts ( of rigftt/Vroogt ^oc5<Vi»dr and 
i3raiseMas«)r and principles {^jf jiasti^^ the dignity of man, ultSuate ■ 
life qcjals> whid» tegsB^er ocauititute the basis of vhat is generally 
u»3erstoca by moral and values educatxQf^. !3se (exploratioii of . several 
representative interpretations of the way &ese skills, oanaepts^and" 
principles fit togetheri#as the st^et;ifc-<3f €je first portions of this , 
book. Seccnaiy, there are gspwitigiwitiser of 'techniques* and 'strategies*" 
foe introducing and woddtsg systaroatically thrai^ value issues and 
BDjgsa dilecinas.. Some of these ware- referred to JLn the sumafies of various ^ 
approadtes and several will be explored in inore detail in the last • 
portion of tMs chjipter, Ihese techniques and strategies are^^en 
.refesied to as the 'process* of worid and values ecboatiocvfaut we have 
chosen to e>qpldre a more expanded notion of this process. In -tjiis regard 

can look at the vay key element in liie role of the teadidr, tt^e 
relationship between reflection and dialogxse, and Use. establishnent of 
classroom climate can be seen as preconditions for doing itoral educatim. 
In "essence this is an attempt to focus in on those hidden values dimensions . 
of teacJiing in general which itwst be reasgnized, made eifplicit, .and 
r^tfid bo tiie aims of doing moral and values education itbre purposefully. 
A third point that is ,oatiicnly acknowledged by moral educators is 
that the ooaricept of 'teacher' must be expanded to include conpetencies 
.which prcnote the discussion and analysis of values, the source material 
listed for eadt of the nodels vail provide a wealth of information with 
re^rd to the content of values aM itoral education curricula vjhich, 

beCTUS6~of space Iim£tatija®r^"Tcanno^ laovlde here. -^e satn^ source „ , 

materials, IwwBver, provide relatively little tjuidanoe as to HCW teachers 
might organize and implatent discussions about value issues. Ihus the * 
purpose of iMs secticm of the booklet is to provide an overview of _ 
those Wsues and guidelines which seem to be tiie most salient in relation 
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im ROLE OF THE TEAOERi SWE OOt^SlDERATIOMS AND GUIDELINES 



At least two assismpticaris cx»itrii>ube to the iinportance of taking 
a broader view of the process of values and moiral education than that of 
siiiply strategies ard techniques* For one thing there are iirplicit 
taadiiDjs/learmj^s in the overall perspective of and cqnrtdtmGnt to 
values ij^quiry on the part of the.teacher^ Bie sense of perspec±ive and 
ccmTdtment to sound inquiry that foita the bacJcdrop for iirplenientation 
of particular tedinkjuss or strategies ccniwunicate certain value priorities 
to the students and can be considered part of the process, of \*iat 
actually goes atx vheaa a class engages in values educatioi. It is soon 
<±fviou3 to both teacher and student when techniques ai^ strategies have 
been grafted onto rather than integrated into the teacher's normal \^y 
of goix^ about teaching. Although it usually takes seme tine to adueve 
a natural integration of values inquiry into class discussion and to 
recognize value issues in the \>jay students talk about and conduct tlieir 
iives/ it is all nore likely to fall into plac;^ if tlie teacher is on the 
lodco^jt for a more adequate perspective (as as for better teadiing 
tedmiques) • In this secticai on the role of the* teadier v?e offer some 
gfuidelines for building a perspective that ooi^es concern for general 
aims (of autonomy, oomnitmsnt, and fairmindedness) with the necessity of 
grounding those aims in the actual practice of teaching* 

Another aspect of the more hidden and ijtplicit process of values 
education is reflected, in Hxe extent to ^-^lidi both 3cef lection and dialogue 
are fostered by the classroom climate. Serious and honest exploration 
of value issues deperxis not only on critical thinking skills but on cin 
aoceptant classroan climte vMdi allows for risk-taking and the sharing 
of questions^ tentative ideas, personal experience, and feelings as 
\^1 as more carefully vsorked out insights. The ackncwledgement of these 
featut^ of deliberatiai is part of making values/moral education real 
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to stuaencs sinply because each of these is usually iTceaent to some extait 
when one tries to voake an iitiportant decision. These dunensions of the 
pcrxsess of v^aiia educatim vail be axplored in more detail in the sectim 
cn Ctoatlng an Appropriate Atmpstiiera for ftoral. Education: Dialogue and 
Beflectiorv. 



^yjEgnCN OF JHDOCTRINflllOK 



One of the nost ijt|x>rtant and legitimate ccaicems esqaressed by 
teaciiers wanting to engage in values education is the problan of i^oc- 
trinaticn. 'How oan I know vAiether I will be unconsciously or subtly 
guiding ny students towards the adoption of my values?' 'Is it legiti- 
mate to tell students viiat I believi^ value, and scmething abait. the questions 
t am strugglii^ with?' W if I do this, hew can I hope them to take vr^^ 
ideas "for what they are worth" and then help than go on, to forge critically 
their own?' 'Do I use different criteria in answering these questions 
vAien I consider younger students?' 

Simply bearir^ such questions in m^ while designing and vrorking 
thro-jgh lessons on vaite issues can do mch to oomter the possibility 
of indoctrination and to lay the groundwork for the teacher's individual 
response to these (ini»sijng) questions. By way of supporting this effort 
we have found it iitixsrtant to adqjcwledge that direct input from the 
teacher is both inevitable and potentially very helpful for students, 
ife have also found that it is helpful to consider what capacities on 
the part of students will enable them to deed most constructively with 
the input that the teacher and others have into their decision-making. 
The teacher's role in fostering development of student capacities for 
the exercise of autonatri', cotmitment, and faimdndedness will be explored 
in this context. 

By way of background we can include what Clive Beck writes below 
about ta« ways in which" the direct input fron-the teacher can be looked 
at as (nurturant) non-indoctrinative. 
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^teachers cxDnstarttly inculcate values through the judgments 
they e3^)ress ^ut pet^le aivi events^ the rewart^P and 
punishments ti4y adtdnisteTf the routines and expectations 
they establiOT in the classrocm^ and so on. One major 
argurtent foif* vcilue eduoaticn in the schools is that if the. 
"hidden^ v^lue curriculun of the teacher v;as brought out 
into ithe/Open and made the objiect of sustained examination 
by students aiv3 teachers alike^ we oould diminish the. amount 
of 'in^Strination in values that currently goes on in the^ 
But how^ more specifically ^ is a teadier to avoid 
:trination vMle engaging in value education? 

First ^ the class -Lust be oonducte»1 in such a way that relevant 
information, ide^s and principles' are, constantly being injected 
into the discussionr from the teacher himself or herself r fron 
the students r fron visitors (where possible), from films, video- 
tapes, books, n<^wspapers, study notes, and so/on* ' It has often 
been assumed that in order to avoid indoctrimtion we must . 
keep ideas about values out 'of the classroom. But on the pon- 
trary, students can only fight indoctxinatipn - from teachers; 
peers, the media, other adults - if they have a wealth of 
relevant information and theory at theixL_dispQsal on the basis 
of vjhidi to make up their own mindsr''''^e free, non-directive 
group discussion, long seen as tiie s:ymbol of the truly free 
classroom, can in fact .leave the student easy prey to group 
.indoctrination, teacher innuendo, a, defensive return to early 
chiltSiood prejudices, or a| clutcJm^^ notions picked vp in 
this film or that newspapeir artidle, for want of scxne alternative. 

^ \ 

Second, there must be a gerioinely free situation in the class- 
room, such that students are not afraid to disagree with a 
viG^;po^nt that has been expressed, propose an altemativer 
siKjgest itodifications, and so on. The teacher must esdiibit 
a willinqness to admit mistakes, learn from stvdents, and 
adarjwledge limtations in his or her knowledge base and 
capacity to solve value problons. ^e prevailing atmosphere . 
should be one of 'teacher and\ students learning together.' , 
/ In areas where ceirtain stvden^ have more relevant knowledge 
/ and value sensitivity than the\eacher tliis should be under- 
/ stood by the class (including tlje teacher) and talcen into 
, account in determining the inquiry procedure to be followed. 

(Beck, Aj^5endix E, Final Report,^ hloral Education Project, 
• ' O.I.S.E.^ 1975) 

No one teadiing style or role is stofficient -to the task of doing 
moral educaUon. Father, there appears to be a question of the appropriateness 
of different kinds of teacher input. Each kind of input can be considered 
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in texae of (a) the stuaents' capacities "that the teacher is attenpting 
to nurture,(b) the particular inisuivaerstanding and inhibiting conditions 
whidi might be affecting students' vdllingness or ability to exercise 
those capacities^ and (c) the teacher's own capabilities and overay. teachir^ 
style. Witia regard to (a) above, we can focas in on three general 
capacities viiich we have found help stijdents to be discriminating about 
the ideas and ii^ts of other-people and to be reasonable and forthright 



in their examination of val\« issues; these are the capacities to exercise 
autoiwny, to becate nore oonmitted to the worthvMleness and seriousness 
of values inquiry, and to be fairminded. 

Develcpt^t^^these -capacities functions as a general aim of 
moral education. Each capacity will be explored, in terms of relevant 
misunderstandii^s and tendexxiies which we have found to inhibit its 
development. We will also present a teacher role continuum suggestive 
of the range of teacher inputs apprc^riatfi to eiitling disvelopent of eacii 
capacity (and overooning relevant inhibiidng oonditdons) . 



is a cxucial dimension of sound moral reasoning. 
It can be generally defined for our purposes as the willingness to reflect 
yjpcxi and express one's own ideas and questions about value issvjes. It. 
is'in^xjrtant that this be done \Mithin.a perspective \-A\i<± actoiowledges 
both the influence of and insights gained from other people and the 
importance of weighing these against one's own e:^ience and insights. 
Two inhibitir^ conditicsns with regard to the desvelopment of autonomous 
thinking rxe 1) rejection of the experience and insights oZ others (pQ±aps' 
bom out of fear of beir^ proved wrong, inadequate, or less capable than 
others or because of a false sense of superiority and pseudo-iJidependence) 
and 2) undiscriminating adoption of the standards and conclusions of 
others (perhaps, bom out of a ppor self-image or. because of a belief 
that authority resides in other people's hands) . The role of the teadier 
in building autoncny and counterii^^ the abovementioned inhibiting conditions 
can be seen as lying along a continuum of INSTRUCTICNAL LEADERSHIP... 
NURCUPMT LEMERSHIP. 



Gates, Blanchard^ and Hersey (1976) address this poiJit in terms 
of the educator's dual ooncems of task' and relationship, Ohey construct 
the notion of situational leadership where, depending upon the needs and 
maturity of both the leader and the group, the type of leadership vd.ll 
vary along a ooiitinunn of task/relationship, Ohus, during the. initial 
stages of the develc^nient of a climate for reflection and dialogue the 
teacher may need to be relatively directive and may find it necessary 
to insist that students take account of the e3^)erienoe and insights 
of others on the one hand or to point out the iirportance oL being dis- 
criminating vdth regard to other people's standards and conclusions 
on the other hand. A related consideration is that of viien and to v*iat 
extent it is best to encourage students to forward their own ideas and 
questidWand when :'x is best to help them acknowledge or examine the 
function of socially sanctioned beliefs and explanations. As students . 
become increasingly mDre ab].e to initiate and to avocy on discussions 
in vAiida autorary as defined is being nurtured; then the teadaer can 
i^educe the amount of instructional leadership ir^ut and adopt a more 
nurturant or helper role. 

Anotheif aspect of the . Instructional Leadership Nurturant 
Leadership continuum involves a sensitivity to When it is appropriate 
to take an active role in initiating, shifting, or terminating a dis- 
cussion and when it is appropriaite to let ^things go far enou^ that 
students can see and learn fron their cwn mistakes. 

Yet another aspect of this same continuum includes the teacher's 
\dllingness to be involved in and affected by the process of value inquiry. 
If students are going to be helped to understand that the teacher is 'an' 
but not 'the' authority on value issues, then the teacher has to be 
willir^ to take the steps necessary to make sure the students are not 
guessing for either the teadier's answer or the one right ansv;er.-^M9ny 
value issues have no clear-cut answ^, ajid the tocher's v/illingness to 
be unsure and to tolerate anbiguity can be a tremendous force in helping 
students see the importance of their cwn autonomous pursuit of better 
and better ansv^ers to important questions/decisions • 
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The following is a diagramnatic auranary of the points raised . 
vith regard to the relationship of autonory as an aim of moral educatioii 
to the role of the tea&ier. 



INJEEBITING 
OCNDITIONS: 



TEflCHER BDLE 
GCNTINUUMS 



ADTONQM3f 



PEJECTIDN of the 
esjperience and insists 
of others 



BLIND ADOPTION of tiie 
standards and oonclusions 
of others 



Instrudtional leadership Nurturant leadership 



pCNSIEERRHONS: 1. 

2. 
3. 



Are students being open to insists both from other 
people and from their ojm experience? 
Are students learning from the )und of discussKjn 
which is taking place? 

Are students showing autcaiony with regard to the 
teadier's beliefs aiv3 ii^rut? 



OOMiETNENT: 



to the ijti»rtance of value inquiry is the second 
capacity which we have found helpful in moving students to more honest 
and principled reasoning about value issues. It is iinportant that students 
dee values education as serious, in the same way that they might;, see. 
math, science, or history as iinportant and diallengirig areas fo^ stucfy. 
For one thing, if they don't recognize the infortanoe of disciplined 
inquiry into values both generally and for thanselves personally, they 
are nore likely to be susceptible to indoctrination by people and ideas 
whose value biases they might not consider iir?»rtant enough to understand 
and critique, in this context connitttent may be defined as the willingness 
to acknowledge and act on the understanding that engaging in values 
inquiry can have important effects on the way we view and conduct our 
live^. It involves discipline and skills developtient; it is serious 

as-iness but it is also an exciting forum for looking at the goals, ideals, 
activitiSTf^iendships, and oorrnitmentrs whidi make life both enjoyable 
and meaningful. . *» 
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. inhibitii^g ooriddticns for building camdtrnent to the 

seriousness of value edocation oone toViiJd, 1) Pixst is the tendericy 

taaxta people have to oornpartmsntalize value educatdon to specific areas ^ 

or topics of hwan behavior (such as sex) , to rules (such as *never 

tell a lie'} , or to judgnrients (sxKdi as 'Hitler was evil*) . iXjcisicais 

about aiT/'o'f these cannot be s^Darated fran considerations about basic 

principles and values; articulating life goals and questions vMch are 

TOst exciting and msaningful for us and understanding vAiat goals, needs, 

and questions are in^ortant for others are both irrgportant and . 

challenging^ If noral or value issiies are seen as calling for 
» 

isolated decdsions apart f ran a broaaeiy moral perspecfcive>-they wUl 

not be taken seriously enovgh and they wiU not call for oairpitted inquiry 

on the part of either student or teacher. Another telated inhibiting 

condition in this regard is insufficient recognition of the influence 

of cultural, socio-ecancmic, religious, and historical values mt 

uily on the .solutions that teacher and/or student xray ccme up with 

but also on. the kinds of questions and val\jes issues that the 

teacher feels ready to entertain, Ohis is another ditiension of a broader 

perBpective which can, if recognized, rake values inquiiy more exciting 

in its inplications. 

2) A seccxvi inhibiting condition is consideration of value issues 
that are so in^wssibly broad and large, so unresolvable that they are 
-written off as uninportant, or at least as merely food for speculaaon. 

Ihe role of the teacher in building a oonmitmcnt to the seriousness 
oi vaUvBS inquiry and counterii>g the abovementioi^ inhibiting conditions 
can be seen as lying along a oontinuum of irOLI^ ..... .SKEPTICISM. 

Soietines it is necessary to help students regain their confidence 
about the possibility that they can reach ijnportant insists into 
difficult value questions. Sometinies also it is necessary to lift the 
vision of the students above a tendency to be blase about -iie inax5rt.vice 
of value questions by helpir^ th«^. to recognize that there are goals, 
ideals^ and crucial (if sone unresolvable) questions^ vMdi_gQntinue^ ~ 
notivgte-individuatls to stni^gle twards deeper understanding, greater 
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joy In iife^ awa nore authentic oositrihufcicjns to others* (to ctiicr 
hana, it is eoRCtines iiqpcirtisnt to cxxmber* tendencies to naive i cVviHf gn 
or avoii32inoe of tough value issues by being aotewhat haxdnosed js«d gJceptkal 
by juaiclously playing the devil|s advocate. In this regard* whai vraddng 
with olcter students, it raacy be apptoprlace to ^tantLne seme of the cultucal, 
flodo-eocaioniic, reUgious, and historical vzdue biases which adght be 
affecting their reascning about value issues. Frcxa this "skeptical" 
endjjf the continuum it beoones possible fo^ the teadter to help stxjdenta 
exstmlne ster&rt^jpea^aM une>araix»d assurcpt^i&is whidi are so often brou^t 
to bear on iroral deliis^aQions, especially at t*at Kbhlbetg c;3tlls the 
corwentional level of reasoning. ^ 

One liifjortant dlmensiorx of oortmitiioent to the seriousness of value - 
Inquiry Is discrimination. '5uj3 is true especiaUy wii3i regard to 
reflecting en what issues are worth spending significant tixte oh in 
class, to,v!hat extent tihese issues should be pusfed back into a probing 
of the noral perspective underlying thenvahd bo vihat extent it is pde?iblfi 
and wortiiwhile to exaanine the jvaiue biases that might be affecting botK- 
the reasoning and the kinds of questions that are broix^t to bear on the 
dfecision-tnakiog process. To £orae extent both teacha: and stadejtts 
have to grapple with these kl^ of dlscriminatlonsi they are part of 
taking the whole thing seriously. Iherc can be no firm guidelines 
except to consider the develppneRfcal stage, the needs and cajabilities 
of both teacher ar4 st«3cnts, the overall aiitis of the course ... and 
to keep bearing the questions in mind. 

Tbe following is a diagrasmaitic summary of the points raised 
with regard to the icelatiatship of oonmitinent to the serlx>usness of 
valus inquiry as* an aim of noral education to p\e role of the teacher. 
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■o5t^n>©?r TO ^jg^ess of mm- 



I 



of BiSrai e&xatfa« into 
ixipics, jn:aes,or judgments 



-PRESSZ^JKnai of tftjrol 
issues as isposslbly 
large, unresolvable..* 

ijfxi thus uninfjortsr.t 



IEE?^i»ISM SKE?TiaSH-tedl*s advocate) 



oa^snsm'TintB: i. 



2. 



3. 



fjre stydfmts awaro of the questicsis* i^sals, aiid 
life goals vMdi/ th^ bold in copron with otiwis 
as vfell as tJse different vays in vhidi people caqcr^iss 
theijr valuBs? 

Are st)ii3ent3 aware of the ijjportanoe of the broffi3er 
iroml pcr^p«:tive rejpcesa^ted fcy the way they 
and others go about roaJdng decisions Jxsut values? 

Are 3tude?fe aware of tt» ways in whidr the 'big* 
value issii^ arc par^KndLcal as well as timeless,., 
in that are of tien refl«:ted in value decisions 
they wike in their own everyday lives? One way of 
puttijng this is to askj do students seo tharts^slyES 
as 'ca/ise< (as being ptrt of, as contributing to &e 
itqjoKtaftce of aie big life quesfcions) as well as 
•effm' (being deeply influenoe3, awed, and socetirca 
indecisive by value questions)? 




Ifce third capaciV ^ focussing on is ^AIHtacxiy^ . 
I^' could foe defined as.^^^jj^redLation of tha iitport?inoe of ooBisidering 
as many points of vie4;an a ^j^ue/tnoral issue as reascmably pcmJble. 
Ihsre ari. two T levas^t dirensions of fainnindedness v*iich ate important 
in ti« context of xmi^ e&xsatioo. First is the willingness to atterpt 
to understand the. ^apst JsaUent factors (of culture, personal CKperience 
and goals, an^a ici^loiical comitmentsi '^ch helped to forraxlate another': 
perspective; ii^'rMs basis esne can go on to develop a more just. 



fainslnded crip:^ of tiiat perspective on a value is*aie. Seasid is 
the dirfinsi<y^4f aiscrijnina-Joft as to vWch points of view are -.^rth 
ejiaettininj iii'fm^ depth and as to ha,- i *.i5*cr of poinu >f vi«2w can 're 
ranged u«3^' repx^S!ntativ»? categories of resptmso to a valjjc iei-i^ 
(i.e. a:^^>atave, liberal, radical, etc). In tJus ^-rc^^s it is. ct-joml 
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to adca»rlcs(3gc that usually ene caroiofc fcrww all ^ facts or oonaact 
d^ihaiarfcive rcsajsrdi itato e.-er^wo's jsoinfc of vis^but ifc Is ic^jortssnt 
to consiiSer criteria for deciding v<hi=i^»' axe gelsvant facts and paijtta 

of vLswI . ■ 

One of tih<rijSiibitift3 osoaiticns is a tenacncy t» oversli^Ufy - 
to try to rake one prl::«diJle fit all isitcatfcosts. Uds ml«^t bs an 
arguable point f<»r scc!»,a3 Kchlberg's «so of isd3«i^'of 'Justice* 
and Oliver ard ?^i2a»*9 uso of the prtodlple of ^ 'Dignity of san» are « 
ca»«3 ^Jhercs one concept booones the ultitoatts aajudicatteg prfi!c^«ler. 
Ihe cautioRary note that is intcsyfcd here is that too nsjrrcw a deSiaitim 
of either of these prijKd^fia co«ia be xisod to ocy.'er too broad a range , 
of value issues or moral dilsaraas." ' _ ^ 

UiQ ofiiisr li^ibitit^ condition is a tendency to rciativiw, 
to Wing x» criteria for dteclding on the relative worth of ^fcwsat 
argacnts about, a valt*a issue. Students Oxj have a tesdcr-e/ to avoid 
taking a stand, 4^ ^y be too willing to ocssEScraSse noedlcsay, vho 
tend to m5«rf4cial, uncritical consideraticn of all ppSivicris csxy 
warrant sec© isroddij^ to tako at laast a tentative positiof). Sotae 
studsnts jjBty also faU into ^ relativist cxnp !j«auso they beUevo 
that if they do take a pcaitich they ssiy hwo to live with it for a 
loc^ ttee. In this it- is helpftil if the toadysr srodels and 

encourages an tpprtsciation fsLt it ia inef/itable and often vtsry h^lJsy 
and the pcral xhim to ds to recognize that jpaneviously held isoral positions 
upon reflection and on the basis of greater Jgofei^lo^ and oqperiejKO, 
CKH now bo recognized as ins^3pquate or wror^, j /lis an aside, it is t^f ten 
<5wouragin? to take note of 'hotf far we have 3x«e in our lcar«ingl" 

ihe tmcher role in titis-oantfixt could b© men os falling along 
a contiraiyn of WHDHifh SS^ STPBTLm. OF 03*3Qti PPJCCEPLES.... 

the aim of developind axvd.trJst^- cher^ actaxs^-lcriscccnt th^t <Miii of 
U3 is erspmd in p^dii^. In cw oun «3i', n-air/ of the sart? life ^oals 
{s«ch fis rnamn?, lippinesisi . 'jnd t^tions <6ych as *'^^t is uortir^ii*? 
comiting r?/seSf 'as'X haw an "kentity iipart Crcn trr rcleS I 'play 

/ 
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in llJfe?^) » Kith tJ© aim of f^dmii^is^dess tiiGre is an addaJ fociss on 
«hat Kil^on calls tm^ 'othcs^^onsi&rijg^ and SCcWberg 

and ScJj^ iadjtifjf as *raae-tiakiiK^^^'«^ !!iat is, a careful^ 

saHtecfei^ coRsideacatdm of id^t tfiesa goal^ and val*jK2 q^a^i4<»is really 
Jaaan bD ot^^ers, 213 mjU as to ourselvear. It is iitsgtfsrtsmt to <^iVe 
sfc^idoit^ 0|3|k«rti2vltiC£S to tasst d«d es^pand tiieir abiiitis^r to idtmtify 
witfe otter peacipae* !£hi5 In turn can ^om a mm lagritiEate stand^xaitot 
i4iidi it is to Jbdentify and co^ to deeper isadarstanding 

' of tijoeje goals and prlxx^iples iil^idi ax^ ijeld in ccrsmoi as as tha^ 
^^*idi aria ^ifftertes^A and possilAy ccsnflictiftgf* 

A oasgaoseRi^^ £ccm to that e^pksfed abopv^ is en hslpiag 
^tts&s^ agpc«xdafes tha i^^qpcsrt^^ of divetcg^mt arsd ooaflictii^ points 
of vim. yhm an id^or v^sim parixtciple is' tensed aTO«s>di exasdned 
f»cm ssaa);^ per^actives^ and allo^ to n3) (to agaJiist ocnflicting per- 

^ spectives^ theses am be a nssch fuller iffidarsfcanding of its inae^ dic^^ics^s 
and fc?3litatioiis* Part of tho taad^er^s ixdbe in helping stisdenfcs achieve 
fairrdisdactee^ is to this c^&tasBS to other i(feas, celled with 
a i^tsdslim of o af md tm\fc to critical evaluatigy^ Hi© tsadifir imsst, t!hm, 
be th(*.pdba rc^ctaker d^jimstrating that be xkt she has the wlllljngaess 
and capi^fecity to see thingfs from ttxj students* point of visw» Accepting 
a studmt*0 pexoeption is not tte si?pe as ogrtseing with it, but that 
initio aocjeptarce csui go a long vay to encxxccaging othe^ to be inquiring, 
fadrrdnd^^ hcmest^and adv^tm^E^ccsa in their detlibor^ttioos* T3bese 
dfeHberatdorss vill probably hBV^ t&^si^^l the s^itlve teadier will be 
listening for cues ii^dicsafcing fchs larger O3noem^ of iSiiTotudetits 
veH as be arfscteciative of isolated poxosptSxxiB and qoesticffis* 
Sttjidents' deliberations are IDcely to turn aroi2f>d sore basic concerns 
and issixs vshich eEner^ out of i^^eir expcarienoe of being at a 

c?artain devslopsaital in texm of i?oral rst^sotiing- and 
their toie-taldm ability, as vjeli as out of their ^harod e3<perimx^ of 
a j^irticular school and <xmmity. The nore these can be pidced on 

reiatDd to broad to^lL 'principles, tJ^ none real the endeavour of 
rearal '^ducati<r* to th^ studmt^ and the, nsrt? authaitic their reasoning 
is likely to be. 
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Ihe fcllowim is a diagra^sratic m3ranar>' of the points raised 
vith rega^rti td the reUtio^iip of FIvrsJtDlDEltlESS iis an aim of iroral 



Rudlding Scms^^ of Stability, 
Ocrtncxi Principles ^ OyadB * , 



,,.*»i\pproadh; Sensitivity 
to airbiguiti', pl\iraliti 



1. Are st^c^ts valltng 3X)d able tx> listen vdth 
openness and discrimimticn to other peoale*s 

' tjoiitts of vie^^? 

2. Are students abio to rcccqni^se the^ranse of 
tpesticais^ poij^ts ot vie-^r ^ f^rts that are 
relevant to ccmsider? 

3. Are students able to recognise the inportance of 
prcbirxT for .the ntst appropriate prii^iple to 
he med in coming to decisions about particular 
value issoos or moral dilenra? 



A?' mmP^lAW Ar-i'^Sf^E FOR MORAL EDUCATin?^ 



•me previous discussxcn outlined both osnsi^atacns araisrsfi aut^ncr"/, 
ccmicnent,and fainninrriedniess as general auns of e^Sucaticsn and the 
role of ti^ tsadrer in faaiitatim dev-eiopment of these capacities in 
students. H^e parsuit of irxiai|y into values issues as it takes plaa? 
in f±e classroon hintjes rot only cn the perspectiw that die taacher is 
able, tcj '»rk frtyi bu*- the nrnlity ot ttsdrn ''al reflection axxi interpersonal 
diakwue that the teacher is able to foster. These featijres of' the 
actual process of <3oxm rwral .:;du2ation ar^ often treated separate 1 v, 
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it is the purpc^ of this section of the d^pber to joint out ^^i^ 
ixi iMdi r^ection and <3daloque are interrelated aspects of vali^ 
i«3uiry^ It hecxxres apparent ^Qiat t^re are also trore sdbtXe dimensions 
of viiat irdqht be called claCssrxxin climate \viuch ocmtribute to tiie 
quality of reflection aixl dialwue tiiat take place. *2iese dinensions 
ij>cla3Q ttte villingness 'tx) take risks and the acceptance of tentative 
ideas, fc^inctSy parser ^ I ejqperiencei^ goals ^ i<^ls, and resistances 
as iii^ts into the process of decisicm-making about values issues^ 
ISi^ win be euNcplored in the ooatext of a look into tlie coiplementary 
roles of n^ection and dialoaue in fostering sound values inquiry^ 

Or* 3dm Eisenberg and Paula Bourne make tiie point belotv* that 
the reassiing aM' coRrtunication ^dlils .vMch cocrprise this process of 
doing TOral edtcation are ii^tegrat^ and inatually enrichii^. This 
insi<^t is deceptively sira>le; it holds broad curricular intplications? 
it is often missing fron the literature \tfhich deals \^dth oomnunicatic^, 
dialogue^ and group process skills on the hand and the literature 
vliich revie^Js develoon^ntal aspects of Toral reasoning or skills necessarj^ 
for principled rt5asonirie?vOn the other hand^ 

^r teachers vivo are ooncemed with evaluating the r:iff ectivensss 
of specific teacMnci techniques and strategies for dealing with 
THoral issues, it is pc«sible to recognize and docunant the 
developmj^t of a nxxiber of integrated skills used students in 
discussing noral issues* Included an»Ky these skills are the 
following: 

1^ social skills in relating to others? 

2* verbal skills for e>qpressing and artioilating positions etc,; 

3. self-«vareness in recxxinizing c»ie's osn valx>es and belief 
^tnjcture; 

4. sensitivity to the thout^ts and feelings of others; 

5. ceroeptual abilities to recognize relevant a::»xiitions; 

6. a OOTLScienoQ or sense of ri^t; 

?• an imagination or creative abilities for discovering new 

u'ays eof dealing vath ppcbloms; 
8. rational abilities to argue persvjasively and consistently, 

to use analogies effectively, etc.; 

practical abilities for inplemanting decisions or putting 
decisims into practice. 
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Tha nature and value of such skills ajwl abilities are, hcwever, 
partly dependent on how they are integrated vdth otiier aspects 
of tile discussion* Skills cannot be developed singly and 
inflependentlyj the-use of each depends on the use of tiie otiiers* 
Star exanple, sensitivity without reason is undipected, vAiile 
rtaason witixxit sensifcivdty is crass and medianicalj and botli 
sensitivity and reasoinrSf^tiiout a ooiscienoe or sense of right 
could be hwianly and socially disastrous. 

(Orbit 30,Vbl^ 6, No. 5, Dec., 1975, p. 18) 

Om approach to the interrelatedness of thei^ skills is to step 
bacJc and look at them as^^eneral features of the vay reflection and 
dialogue ixiteract. OSie processes of individual reflection and 
dialogue can each elicit different features of a values issxie initial ly ^ 
and together they can \isually provide de^3er insists into those same 
features of valtes issueai than either m^t separately. 

Initially, individual reflection mi^t take the form of identifying 
insigjits based on pexsccial experience/ identifying one's present under- 
9tandirg of eKperiences shared by friends, fandly, authors, poets, 
inusicians, historians, filmnakers, dramatists, etc., or even identifying 
hesitaneies, questions, and feelings that' are arousaJ v?hen considering . 
a moral problem. These nay be elicited in any nunrbec of ways including 
writing-, drawing, and silent ref lectiai. ^^ethods for te^iping into 
individual insists will be discussed in the last section of this diapter. 

Initially, interpersonal dialogxae ndc^t take the form of vAiat 
is often called reflective listemng: that is^ when one person's role 
is to do the talking (about an insist, experimce, cjuesticai, resistance, 
or whatever else is found inportant in relaticai to a values issue) and 
the other persc^'s role is to be attentive and not to say anything viiile 
the speaker is exploring ideas out loud. The listener can then sunmarize 
(without judgincr) his or her iriderstanding of what the otlier person 
has just said. (If necessary the speaker can go on to clarify any pbints 
wMch vcere unclear,) Finally, b6th can explore further ideas about 
the issue(s) or idaa(s) raised b/ the speaker. Roles are then re\^rsed. 
Biis reflective listening can also be done in small groups, edtlU^i^ 
usually it is easier to begin with pairs. 
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USTdis kind of dialogise process can help students becoTB aware 
of the ejctlsnt to \^ch their ideas ^ questions^ arid insights are clear 
enoivgh ijk ^lieir own minds that they can be sunnarized to another person* 
It csan 5|ls|) help to sensitize students to the i^eas, confusions, etc* 
that their! peers bring to initial discussion of a value issue. It 
is a \\fay of ackncwledging the inportajxre of the initial perceptions, 
and esferience they already have; it is a way of helping to articulate 
and share these in such a way that the gaps and differences in their 
unders|andangs can became more available for exploration at a later 
phase fin the process; and it is a way of building a ooniton set of shared 
tandiiig. All these can form a base for going on to ejiplore other 
pies,! insic^ts, qusstions, and facts that TOuld put their initial 
understajidings into 'more perspective and would help them to generate 
de^^ insicjhts and to practice more principled reasoning. Here the role 
of , t^adier iis crucial -^both in helping students sunmarize what they 
havp jshared and learned and in helping them go on to ej^plore other 
priiiciples, exaijples, etc. 

Afteir gathering this kind of data base, the next level of dis- 
cussion calls for a closer alliance between the inputs of reflection 
and .^dialogue. Reflection can help to make dialogue/oomrmmicatijon more 
autl^entic and clearly articulated. If one is able to step back and 
reflect on just what one means to say and on how it might be received 
and understood by a listenei; then it is probable that the discussioiis 
^vill be more productive, with less chance for misunderstanding cuid 
def ensive reactions. Ttef lection also involves iraking room for new 
idehs by adcno^^ledging inconsistencies, irrelevancies^ and generally 
ina3equate responses. An energing moral perspective vrtiich is more oon- 
sistejit, relevant, and generally adequate is often forged by the creative 
interface betaveen an openness for new ideas and tlie diallenge (tJirough 
diaj|ogue) of other perspectives. And finally, reflection helps 
oarajunication by the process of stopping to identify reasoning patterns, 
thenips,and ideas t^Mch Ccin be gleaned from previous conversations and 
appl|.ed to new ones. 
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Dialogue in txxm can help to clarify and deepen one*s reflecticai 
and \3rx3erstardi3agsn It should be noted that dialogue enoonpasses not 
only the interaction between teacher and students, the traditional 
operational definition^ but also requires that students interact with 
fellow students ar^l that both teadiers and students reflect \xpcxx the 
process itself. Ihe procsess of sharing ideas and probing, for honesty 
and clarity can unearth feelings, motivaticaiSi. fears, and ideals vghicii 
are often ijt|xxrtant undercurrents in the stream of i d eas being e35>lored. 
Dialogue also helps us adcnowledge and experience the fact that a kejr 
part of our nioral learning stere from what we learn fron and hew we 
react to others. And finally, the act of voicing ideas and questions 
is. lasually a for ea^aressive clarity a key factor in a person's 
ability to be an active and responsible participant in values discussix)ns. 

V B. THE HOLE OF CLRSSRDOM CLIMME: ELEKENTS OF RISK-TAKING MD 

^Classroom climate is the nost elusive bvtt pei±aps one of the 
TOQt carucial elements? in values education. Classroan clinate nay be ' , 
loosely defined as the •*f eeling tones of the gro\p" , tlvDse different 
oorbinations of attitudes- (to self, others, and the group ' 6-pi5;pose) , 
leadenSiip 'roles ^ and friendship and txitiMiicatijon pattetns vJiich 
generate the learning atnosphere. In tum^. different apiospheres or 
dictates elicit different kinds of learning. What is j^ssible^ and ^ 
an iraportant adm for norzd educators is to create those conditions 
which can best facilitate ^t the various obnceptions| of values and 
norad. 'education pcwlx>usly re5?iewed have labeled as "d^-scussion", 
"reflectuonV^*»cij^^l^ and "dialogue". 

Bie Pef lection/biadjoguB process in resdity a creative con- 
frontation with self and others. Sudi a process calls ?or some degree 
of risk-taking on part of both teachers and student^. Teachers 
who have been used bo c^«rating as tfie Authority and \Avct^ have been 
.unwilling to share with the students reasons for their beliefs and the 
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fact jsfiat there are still questions and noral issues for vMdi they, 
too, ^ve no clear (or satisfying) answers mi^t fiivi such a requirenent 
scii»r*iat thj^eatening. Ito less threatening does the process seen to 
studenjts viio rot pnly are concerned with vrtiat the teacher thinks about 
them but also WDrry about v*iat their classmates are thinking • Miller 
CQttitenti^: ' 

~ "Not only is the teadier^student relationship often 

an iirpersonal one, but institutional pressures 
enoouragA lack of ooirnunication among the students. 
Because tiie enjtosis in many classes is on discipline, 
and control, the students learn not to oorrrunicate 
vdth one another except in the manner prescribed by 
the teacher." As Jadcson puts it "In a sense, then^ 
students mjist try to behave as if they were in solitud^, 
viien in point of fact they are iKit.^' (1972) 

Jtiles Henry further Illustrates the nature of the problem in a fifth 

grade arithmetic class. ^\ 

Boris had trouble reducing 12/16 to the lavest terms/ 
and could only get as far as 6/8.- Ihe teacher asked 
him quietly if that \^s as far as he could reduce it. , 
She suggested he "think", ^luch heaving \jp and davn 
and waving of hands by the other diildren, all frantic 
, to correct him. Boris was pretty unhappy, probably 
mentally paralyzed. The teacher quiet, patient, ignores 
the others and concentrates with look and voice on Boris. 
After a minute or ti^ro she turns to the class and says, 
^ "Weil, who can tell Boris \*iat the nunber^is?" A forest 

of hands appear, and the teacher calls Peggy. Peggy says 
' that Jfour/ may be divided into tlie numerator and th^ 
derorninafibri- ^ ^ 

Henry comients : 

Boris • failure made it possible for Peggy- to succeed; 
his misery is the occasion for her rejoicing. Thia-is 
a standard condition. .. . (Henry, p. 295-^) ^ 

The teacher in this esxairple certainly did not intend to hurt' 
Boris, nor did she probably realize the consequences that the repGa.ting 
of this process has on students • \7illingness to engaae in dialogue. 
"School , metamorphoses tlie child, giviiig it the Jcind of Self the school 
can manage and then proceeds to administer to the self it has made." 
(Henry, p. 296)» ' ^ 
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Ite phenatiena of stxvfleTit isolatim axvi eventual vdthdrawal may 
alsp be seen throng a moral cJevelopitent perspective as articulated by ^ 
Kbhlberg* caassroon conditions whidi inhibit risk-taJcing^ acceptance, 
and social interaction in classroon are not odrxJucive to moral developnent* 
5he KdhUberg model terminates with the post-conventional or autoncmous 
level of dfifveloFinent (stages 5 and 6), and it rai^t be asserted that 
forcing students into merely passive receptors of "truth" fran the 
authority called "teacher" creates, cowiitioiis v4iich reinforce the 
student's operating at the preoonventional (stages 1 and 2) and oanr 
ventional (stages 3 and 4) levels. The exanple of Boris exer?ilifies 
the lesson ti^t one itwst succeed at another person's expense^ ^sibly 
reinforcing a Kbhlbergain stage two notion of justice causes one 
-to view others in terms of one's own needs. Wien sdwls demand adherence 
to external autiiority as tl^ sole ari>iter of taoral decision making they 
thwart novement tdward post-conventional developrent. "In sum^ an 
institutional inoraliiy vAiich si53ports instnrental hedonism and action 
in adoordance with external expectations is not conducive to moral 
develc^xnent and the eventuality of autonaty*"'. (Miller^ p. 113)* 

One\of the most irrportant elements of classroom climte is what 
Bogers calls^ai;!^ 'acoeptant climate* * Such a cliitate would generate trust, 
openness^ tolerance, errpathy, and a respect for' divergent points of 
view; that cooperation rather than cortpetition, for exairple, beoornes 
the norm depends to a larg^ degree on the extent to which the teaser 
nodels these diitensions of 'acceptance* in the way he/she conducts the class 



IfJTRODUCING m ORGANIZING VALUES DISCUSSIONS 



i^ -Trnwypixi'mG vtvlues topics 

1. Role-Playing 

\ Role-playing is one way of anijiating personal interest 

in values topics. Michael Scriven (p* 12) asserts: 

\ 
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The cfanaiJi of norality is sinply the domain vSiidi is 
csonoerned with assessm^ts of actions, attitudes, and in 
general any behavior that may affect other people, jiidged 
from a particular point of view* Ihis point of view is 
not the point of view of self-interest of the actor, or 
victim, nor of the government, nor is it the point of vie^r 
of a particular churdi; it is simply the point of view 
of all involved treated alike!— A first step in lifting 
ourselves- into that stance f ran vdiich ^-^e can really judge 
on the basis of all involved, being treated equally might 
be to role-play the feelings, observation, re?iCtions and 
desires of the particular points of view - of each of the 
main people involved in the valvie- conflict. 

It is dd^atable whether role-playing can actually duplicate the 
emotions^ fears, and spontaneous reactions that might occur in a real- 
life sitiaation - this wuld depend to some degree on the draxratic 
capabilities of the students and on the complexity of the role-playing 
situation itself. Pole-playing can, however, provide an opportunity 
for students i^) to take risks in interpreting and e:>qpressing both feelings 
and ideas, (b) to practice enpathy and role^taking skills, ip) to exercise 
acceptance of other people's dramatic interpretations and points of 
view^ and (d) to relate affective and circiinstantial dimensions of xvoral 
decision-making to the value principles and personal life goals ^^hid:l 
can be brought to bear on the situation. It is -inportant in the ODntext 
of moral/values education that role-playing sessions be follcwed \jp 
(even on the next day) with opporttmities to discuss principles that 
were both explicit and iifplicit in the way , the situation was dealt 
\d.th, reasons for principles and for actions, examples of similar value 
conflicts, and exanples \'?here the same val\>e principle or the same 
decision mi^t not be applicable. 

Role-playing can also give students an opportunity to recreate 
and evaluate the different roles they play or have played in ODping with 
a values issue: i.e. the 'ide-^lizer* , the 'pessimist', the 'conpromiser', 
the 'cynic', the 'moralizer', etc. These enactments should also be 
followed up with discussion of reasons vAiy and \^?hen it might be apptXDpriate 
or inappropriate to approach a decision frcm ary of these perspectives. 
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Some geiteial guidelinas for the use of jjole-iplaying cire provided 
by Shaftel and Shaf tel in their book roLE-PIAYING FOR SCXTEAL VALUES. 
Th^ sts^s the iit|3ortarce of being as clear as possible aboiit tiie nature 
of" the sitii^tijon^ the circiTOStanoes surrounding it^ amd the diaoracters 
thaulEfie^stj^nti^ will be itolerplaying. Brian Way's OSVElbPMENT TOBDOGH 
DRWCV provides soma ^loocjellent graded exercises in listening, oonoentration 
imaginatitxi, novement/ use of sound, diaracterization^and rrmrosdsation 
as skills that wil3 help students be cl«r in their presentation of the 
situation^ the circvsnstances, and the diaracters* 

Shaftel and Shaftei suggest 9 basic st^ in the role-playing 
sequence: ^ 

1» xijarmix^ vp the group {problem- confrontation) 

2. selecting the participants {role players) 

3» preparing the audience to participate as cbservers 

4. settir>g the stage 

5. rolerplayihg (eractment) 

6. discussing and evaltating 

7. further enactment^ {replaying revised roles, playing 
sxiggested next st^ps or e^^loring alternative possibilities) 

8^. further discussion 

9. diaring experiences aM generalizing 
Shaftel and Shaftel also en#iasi2e tiuree tasks for the teacher vAio is 
facilitatii^'^a role-playing session: 

1. a nonrevaltative position with regard to different solutions 
possible during the role playing; 

2. a stippoirtive attdtude 

3. a 'listenii^' for the unSerlying meaning/feelings in tltie 
way students cure eru«±ing their roles» 

The teadier can use openrended questiois to play a very direct 
and crucial role in helpir^ participants to get a sound grasp of the 
roles they will be playing. It is usually best to dioose role players 
who you think can fairly quickly gain r ^^r^md sense of the character/ 
but it is clLso ijT^)orfcant to encoura^ ^ them ^XDT to play the roles in a 
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aonner Oiidi is too 'adult' or 'socially acx:^table'. 

In preparing for the roles eadi particijant can drai/ on the insicjhts 
and craative imagination of a snail groi5> of classmates. Group menijcrs 
could help the role player to n«ke inferences about the reasons, assutnptions, 
needs, and intentions, etc. ;sMch are affectfng his jixSgiDent and b^ior. 
In disca-jsing aixi evaluatirvg the role-playing sessixm it is helpful to 
relate the draitatic situation to the personal esqperience of the students. 
Sane possible questions in this regard are: 'What do you nw knew about 
this person's beUeJs aixl experiences?' 'Wiat wtiuld >-ou have done? Why?' 
'HaveVni ever been in a similar situation?' 'Hew did you act and v^t 
criteria were you usii^ to judge and act?' 'What does your action teU 
you about yourself?' '^^yCwhy not) are yod satisfied vdth the role-playing 
session?' 'Wiiii your own iresponse?' 'What else itdght you have needed 
tp ]<now to have itade the role-playing better?' 

2. tTsing Oiprent rvents and Personal Kxperience 
Another set of strategies clustarsaround tlie use of the current 
concerns and interests of the students. Sudi approadies 'can be used to 
generate a sense of personal involvenent in tlie task of clarifying and 
vorkiw? throuqh.value issues; they can also be used to help students to 
beooriE a^are of the ranqe of value issue? vMch/ other individuals, 
(iiltural groups, nations, etc. are facing^ . rne follcwing are a fe.^ 
suggested strategies for generating values topics: 

a. Ask students to-nake a collage of pictures/ads fron magazines, 
joixmals,and navspapers -^lic^ reflect the three nbst oiTportant events 

of the last six itonths (or last year, week, etc.) . Can they isolate 
the different values and value conflicts iirbedded in each event? Coimre 
collages and the issues they represent, l-liat '.-ere the criteria that 
different students iSed? 

b. a 5diool rule-such as ocnipjlsorv attendance and discuss 
the intention of the rule fron different points of view {principals, 
teachers, parents, students, enployers) and discuss the value assumptions 
underlying eadi. wiiat types of value conflicts can anerge? ^*at criteria 
could be vised for decidii^ which value is irost iinportant/reali&Uc? .'aso. 
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discuss in terms of dljstixictions bet>;een '^ni^s^'* vtH^ and ^ends* ^ ^ 
values* 

c. Have students keep journals in v^iicft th^ record their achleransnt^ 
eadi day^ the nost important moments of the day^ the itost important 
learning, thanost Jitportant question thq^ are left with, they didn't 
<3b,ana vftat they wi$h the/ had 6c»»* Vhat value •means^ or ultijnate/'end^ 
valte is represented by each? VSiat dbes this tell them about tJ^e current / 
value prioritlog in their Hves? HowA*V might these shift in the future? 

d^ Exandne tihe value issues raised in the scngs/msic th^ listen 
to, cartoons, different kinds of nerapa^sers and rnagasines and graffiti 
they see on the streets, T.v. prograrns, ncrvles, advertisements, parlour \ 
ganfi3|ai>d organized sports. Are there an/ themes in the value issues j 
they see around tlieiri? Ifo^ do tliese themes oaipare to value issues their ' | 

parents were confronted witii at the same age? Are the criteria for .1 
weighing the issues any different? If so, \Ay? \ 

3. General Oansideraticms for a, Problem-Solving Approach / 

It is often helpful to keep a chedclistof the cx3risix3^ticms,thafc ■ 
one wants to bgar^in ndhd while deigning and evaluating a lessoft unit ■' ' 

related to values issues. ^Ihe following list is sugg^tlve a range 
of oon^iderations to viiidi the teat^r wili'^onaaifitedly nake additions * 

T 

- and dele^^asr -"-""^^ 

^^slnoral dilenna or value isst^ pitched to the interests 
and reasoning levels of th6 studcaits? 

b. How can I best help them to recognize the central problem? 
And have I helped them bre?Jc the central prdblen or issue into 
nanageable siab-prcblems? 

c. Have we dealt vdth and distinguish^ means valxaes (sudi as vrinnii;<g , 
a trade meet) and ends/ultimate values {such as pursuing excelle^^ ^ 
self-fiMfillment, meaning, etc.)? ^ '/ 




d* Are they (and am I) clear abojit wfat oomts as a good \ 
solution? . / 

e. Have I helped than see, where .relevant, that aoere might be 
.several alternative good solutitxis? 
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f • Have we ta^Xin acoownt of past caqpcncncfc., feelings, beliefs, 
values, attitu^, assirptions, life gcxils, t^^-ocxicept, outside 
Infltsenses fran farnily, peers, culfTc, etc. - as wll as taJdirr 
account of relevant parinciples, conc^jts, and facts? 

llave I reoogniaad natjiral tecahs in the topic and in tJvair 
iisterest Icwel? 

h, tevB I betai able to reintroduoe the topic at a later 
a vsy which sucrmrizes %^t has been learned and hw 
to the topic jaresently at hand^and in a way vidch es 
raiewed interest? ' 

i. Have deajLt with po^ble action, with activiti^ ^Mdi stuj^its 
toqld engage in as a way of f<dJLCwing through an ^and possibly 
realizing, livinj, and testing - their mlue co^sitraents? 

Have WB tacS^led this in a vay iiMdi is realistic'^^^iviai the con- 
straints teachers and/or students have to cope vath? 

j, Are the notes tJiat studcsits take awzty tlvgn useful"- Do 
Hisf have copies of the exercises, issues or diSctmas, principles 
for reflection, and conelxsions? \ 

k. Have I given. staJdents opportunities to raise yaXoe issues viiidi 
are really inportant and' current for iivetti? Ota xxsn^rcm 
■"alues Qbestioai Box can be \iseful here.) < ^ 

1. Have I helped than relate the values issues aisi^principles to 
titeir own lives? Have I also given thm the *ifighfc to pass^ . 
when we talk about personal esqoerience? 

the foUq^^ three cxitlines i n dicate different uay?i of-organlzim 
values discussiws* 'rhs first outline is orieited to wr5cing tdth 
* ^/aiuQ principles and ultimate life qoals; the second ai^ thiirljire ifiore 
oriented to moral dtlerras* 



a* Introduction of topic 

Fir*2 .ir^ discu5;s principles 
€• Disaission meaniDa of principle (s) 

2. rind and disoxss ^xanples, . 

a* ^ coimter exzsrples 

b» * other relwant eKaimles 
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3. FiM fifld discuss roagons 

a. for principles 

^ b, ugaliist; prfxclplcs 

4, xoftsccB Ix^ to ultlmto life gceOa^ {{««ning^hBf|^lj5^# 
8eie-£ul£il2sienb, Gto»^ 

5, Eljrf jind discuss TOlevttnt conditicfts, cim««tancaK3, tinder 
i4ildi the pcindple 

&• holds 

b, d3Qsrt*t hold 

6. FlM ai>3 discuaa relevant Jja£crfiation» 

8, "Sh&ik'vhat otber peraoa^ would do, feel, say • ' 

9, " >hli*i o£ analogies ^ 
. 10» Act out vhat ym wuld do 

U. 7^ out vhat otivsr peceost would do 

J ■ 12. icy out ^^t you i« cchoolf ooRWinity 

. < - 13, Relate the to f to, plays, literature, popular sajdam 

etc. 
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^ is ixwolve^ lird what i5 their" (a) present stand? 

(b) staloa and ^swer with r^at i to the situation? . 

(c) gcafs/ide^is? 

, ' Bave I ccsnatdared all the facts'? 

Do I understand the facts, ttirts, ooncept, issxje? ' 

.2. mssmmss * 

I 

^^«liat ace the alternatives? 

•'m I ablB/willlrg to understand these frcm others* points 
of jcef^reisfce? 

* \&\Bt are the ocnseqsjOK^ of each alternative? 

M I aware of tw/ cwa feelings^ biasesr values, ass\si??ticai3? 

' Have I ooosidared tl^ ;^3prqariate cxiteria and ultimate 
jsrincipies? i.e., right->?roog/gc>xi*^<V£»^^ 

Bow does jty yl©^ of hucran nature af f ec± tha criteria/ultiraate 
l^rirscdpies I will vse to decide arwng aitermtives? 

How realistic and universalizable are m/ criteria? 
4* Decasicsi 

I willing bo sxjpport iny decision in the form of action? 

• ^<hat can I learn about nr/ own values/valuing process frau ail 
this? 

Khat analogcnss moral dUemnas I*m reflecting on might be 
affected by this decx^xcn/valulng process? Hew affected? 
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(XKFKXK? a JSDral DilBtma 

i» PHESEMT BJE DIia*5A. State it in tarms of ocaiflicting values* 

2« STftSE tha curcunstances* 

3. FIND im DEISCOSS the terns, ccxicepts, principles. 

4. sms the value COTflict{s) for the central dharacter{s) , 

SIMS a qualified positioft 

5. Reflect :^ an individual petition: 

a) state the alternatives* 

b) ntate the prctoable oxisequences of e^ altermtive. 

c) rtevievf the ^'consequences of ths coisequenoes". 

d) state the criteria and ultSnate principles \*hidi could be 
u^td to decide vSiat alternative is best, 

e) state a,tentativ8 position and. 3 reascais Why you telieve 
your positicxi is the best you can thirJc of* 

6v Reflect cai a class or srall grot^J position: 

a) sham tentative individual positions and reasons* 

b) discuss/<M)ate steps a-e in #5. — "n;;^^^^-^^ 

EXAMINE EEaSQNINS • 

?• , Chedc fectual assurptdons behind qualified value position. 
8, acamine differoit reasons in terms of: ^ 

- ana^cgous dilennas 

- dilenxnas class has vforked with previously - 

- ag^licahility of the ultiitsate principle being used to <±OQse 
mc^ alternatives (i*e. Justice, Dignity Of Man, Ultimate 
Life Goals) 

- any perosptual or icfeological biases whidi may be masking oi.xt 
other alternatives. 



REFIECT & EECIEE cm indiviAial position 

9* State reasons for an individual positicai. 

10. State an intended action whidi would suj^rt that value 
positian. 

11. Consideration of unintended effects of the actia*; consideraticsi 
of \^tether/where are the neans to carry out that acticn. 
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Ttyet fUUnografSiy is based on films that are readily availably. While 
excellent Ainerican and foreign films exist, the dif f i-culties inherent in 
^tting them precltde their listing here. The .list qfferQiJjs.by no. 
means final but rather an initial one bo which the educator can contin- 
uously add* The attempt at classification is rough r and in no sense 
should it substitute for the educator's own af^aisal and^use of the film. 
Several of these films vrould be classified by different, educatjors in many 
different vays. The film Free to Be You and Ite , vAiile being of great 
interest to pre-school and elen^tary students, also has great appeal to 
the secondary school and adult population and indeed is a treasure house 
for those interested in psycfplogical developnental theory. In short, 
many films have a multifaceted appeal for audiences of dif fermt ages. 

While no attenpt has been made to prescriptively evaluate these 
films, there does seem to be a general consensus that the following are 
particularly aj^^ealing to a vdde audience in the field cf value education: 
Itock A Bye Baby , Child Behaviour - You , Three Loons Waiting , Here Cones 
the Judge , Shbws Promise Should Go Far , Bridging the Gap , Children of 
Our_Time, Free to Be You and tte , and Oydng Hone . 

ylt is useful to Review the film and draw up a list of issues 
risir)^ out of i/t so as to initiate discussion. 

The amreviations below indicate where the films nay be c±)tained 
/x)d the disciplines into which they may be roughly categorized. (In 
nony cases the source listed is not the only one v*iere the film may be 
found.) All films are 16 irm. 
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Source 



Disciplin e 



Central Csitario Regional Library Sys€em 
Metxopolitan Tfaronto Library 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
National Film Board 



TUHE 



Molescmt Responsi- 
bility ' 



All the Kill's Men 



TIME 
25 min. 



AUDIEM3: 
feec-Adult 



OORLS 


Ooniminications 


C 




Dram 


D 




Jtr ^yCijO J.Oyy V / 


Jr 


NEB 


Ethics 


E 




Sociology 


S 




Values 


V 


SOURCE 


DISCIPLINE 




MEL 


P E V S 





Being a parent is difficult, but so also is being 
a teenager. The film illustrates tlie struggle for 
independence and f omation of new valvies . 



20, min. 



Seo-Adxilt 



AnythiJig You Want 
to Be 



Marlin Films EPS 
Port Credit 

A popular politician fights to retain his office 
with a panoply of unethical tactics • Do the 
ends justify the means? 

38 min. . Sec-Adult t-^gjiaifi^^ S V E P 

Port Credit 

A young girl describes what she wDuld lijce to be, 
but the acoortpanyijig visual tells a bitinglyo 
different story^ * 



Authority and 
R^Dellion 



32 min. Sec-Adult OORLS 



E S P V 



Edited fron The Caine Mutiny . Shows the disinte- 
gration of Captain Queeg and the graving noral 
dilQTina^f Ensign Keith. 



Beauty Kix^ws No Pain 28 min. Sec-Adult CORLS 



E S V P 



Docunents the selection and training of the Kil- 
gore College Texas Rangerettes and raises serious 
questions about the social values of such an 
enterprise. ^ 



Bill Cosby on 
Prejudice 



Bridging the Gap 



25 min. 



Sec-Adult OORLS 



EVPS 



Bill Cosby does a monologue as a bigot by starting 
out as a vto has nothing against anyone . . . 
except .... 



32 min. 



MIL 



P V S C 



Sec-Adult- 
Parent 

An enlightening session with Doctor Thomas Gordon, 
vdio engagingly discusses various methods of resolving 
parent-cliild conflicts by the application of his 
methods of Parent Effectiveness Training. 
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TITLE 

The Broken Ejridge 



TIME 



AUDIENCE SOURCE 



CORLS 



DISCIPLINE 
P C V 



1 



42 min, Teacher- 
Sec-Mult 

Shows American therapist Ime Kassrla during a 
session with mentally ill children who are unable 
to ccmnunicate with the outside world. 



The Burden They Carry 28 min. 5ec-Mult MTL 



P S C 



A Swedish sex educatioh film li)ased on informal 
talks with young children and* teenagers. 



But What Happens If 
the Dream Cones '^e? 



52 min. ^ Sec~Adulfe CORLS 



P V S 



An American documentary oh an affluent family who 
achieve the Great Amsrican Dream but find 
resulting dissatisfaction. 



Can a Parent Be Hun^? 12 min. 



Sec-Adult CORLS 



P V S 



Challenge of .Change 



A group of teenagers discuss qualities they 
consider iirportant for parents to have and act 
out role-playing situations. 



15 min. Gen 



MIL 



P V S 



A kaleidoscope of movanent and sounds a montage 
' of urban and rural life reflecting on the 
creativeness of man. 



Chariginq Life Scripts 30 min. Sec-Mult CORLS 



P V S 



Child Behaviour - You 



Eric Berne talks about how people are bom princes 
and princesses and are later turned into frogs. 
They learn to feel not "O.Ki" and thus live out 
their lives. Method of changing their life scripts, 

12 min. Sec-Adult- NEB P S V E C D 

Parent 106C-0172070 
Carleton University and the Vanier Institute 
carbine on a very useful cartoon on behaviour 
modification as enployed with children in all 
stages of development. 



Children of Our Tine 57 min. 



P S V E 



Sec-Adult- CORLS 
Parent 

A CBC documentary of children from broken homes. 
Their problens are poignantly acted out, with 
camientaries by Doctor Rabinovitch and many 
other experts. 



Chromophobia 



11 min. 



S V 



Sec-Adult- CORLS 
Gen 

The dilemm of a society in a rigid dictatorship 
and the emergence and victory of the free spirit 
over dull conformity. 



er|c 



^3 



TTHJE 

eiSBsif-ication 



Coming Hone ' 



Tim AUDIENCE SCXJBCE 



25 min. Teacher 



DISCIPLINE 



OISE 

np 131 

Based on Piaget's developnental theory • 
and hier2uxiiical formations. 



Inclusions 



85 min. Sec--Mult- NFB P S E V D C 

Parent 106C-0175007 
Exoellent portrayal of a camunication and value 
block in a Canadian family. Provides excellent 
discussiart base for a wide range of value topics. 



Conscience in Oonfliot 32 min. 



E P D 3 



Sec-Mult- MTL 
Gen ^ 

Based on the movie A Man for All Seasons ^ Sir 
Thomas More must choose betvreen his conscience 
and his king. ^ - ^ ^ 



Conservation 



20 min* Teacher 



D P 



OISE 
np 132 

Piagetian conservation of quantity, length, airea, 
and volume. 



Coping with Parents 15 min. Sec-Adult CORLS 



P S V C 



The Early Years 



The Education of 
Phyllistini 



Epilogue 



Three typical conflicts between teenagers and /> 
parents with each situation shewn twice, the 
wrong way and the right way. 

50 min. Sec-Adult- London Life P V S E C 
Gen Box 5560 

London 

Examines what many experts consider to be the most 
crucial years in a human's life, fron birth to the 
beginnii^ pf school . < 

56 min. Sec-Adult- OISE E V P S C 

El-Gen np 480 
Alienation and prejudice as they affect a young 
Indian giirl in a \An,te school in the north. 

16 min. Pre-El- NEB V Ecology * 

Sec-Mult 106C-0171048 
Fran outer space, and then as can^a closes in, 
shews what man is doing to our planet; many 
challenges and responsibilities are presented. 



A Fable of He and She 12 min. Sec-Adult 



P S V 



A humorous view of life on a mythical island v^ere 
male and fenale roles are clearly defined until 
uxTUSual events force both sexes to assume different 
roles for sorxdval. 
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The First Mile Up 



1 



AUDIENCE 
Gen 



SOURCE 



DISCIPLINE 
V Ecology 



— Eivi^ Easy Pie 



iecefe 



18>tnin. Gen NEB 

'\ ^ * ' . 106B-061085 

^ A fj^lm on air pollution \vith surprisii^ disclosures* 
Diseased by engineers, health authorities, and 
Linus Pauling. 
I 

"^17-ikLn._ Scc-Adult .Marlin Films E C P S 

Port Credit 

Edit»3d. Shows a>DungjTBn, estranged fronTiis^ 
family and his^past,_returningl^^ to face 
^ijoyonal-and'^coiSriinica probiSus^and^min 
new insights* 



viewers cn a One 
Way Street 



Formal Thoi^qht 



^ Formal Thought 



/ 

Fran Sociable Six to 
Noisy Nine 



Prom Ten to Twelve 



The Frustratir ^ i Fours 
and Fascinating Fives 



57 min. 



Sec-Adult MTL 



S P V 



A story ax)Ut Yorkville Avenue, dealing with ^ 
cormiunity issues and social.xQnf licts "and 
interactions. . ---^ 

32 min. Teacher OISE . P 

np 481 

Deals with Piagetian application of formal operations 
of secondary school children. 

37 min. Teacher OISE P 

irp 490 

Piaget. Deals with spatial relations, obj^t 
permanence, schemas, and other aspects. 



Free to Be You and Me 38 min. 



CORLS 



P S C D E V 



El-Gen- 
Sec-Adult 

Delightful film urging children to make their life 
choices on v*iat they want. Includes some of 
America's best actors. Encourages a strong 
positive self-image and' interpersonal relations. 



21 min. 



NFB 

106C-0154012 



P S V 



Teacher s- 
Parents- 
El-Sec 

Shows the meaning of various types of behaviour 
and a way to guide children through these baffling 
times. 



26 min. 



P S V 



Teacher- NFB 
Adult-Sec 106C-0256020 
Shows young adults in the making at home, in 
school, ,and in groups . 

21 min. ^Teacher- NFB , p v 

^Adult-Sec- 106C-0153012 
-Gen 

A study of their behaviour, whi.ch vacillates 
between helplessness and vigorous self-assertion. 



vie 
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z 




AUDIENCE SOUrCE 



DISCIPLINE 

V E S^^ 



Sec-Adult- OORLS^ 

Gen ^ — ^ : - 

A que^tion-oir norality. A distinguished group of 

itists fixm various disciplines excanine and 
probe^^he-rights of an individual and society. 
Produced by 



He Acts His Age 



15 min. 



Sec-Ad\ilt 



NEB 
106C-0149013 



How a child's development keeps pace with his 
physical grcwth and play habits. 



MTL 



E D P E 



Here Comes the Judge 25 min. ^ El-Sec- 

. ^ Adult^ ' 
Ethical inprcvised drama by Dorothy Heathcote. 
A dilemna is acted out by children of different 
ages with surprising results. 



Heroes and Cow^ds 



High School 



- I Owe You Nothing 



I Who Am Who Am I 



I^ It Always Right 
to Be RigKt? 



Jamie 



32 min. 



Sec-Ad\ilt ^„Mr&» 



EVP 



Edited from the movie Lord Jim . Peter O'Toole as 
a young sailor is caught in a dilemda when he must 
choose between himself or his passengers. 

75 min. Marlin Filits 

Port Credit 

A documentary on a large high school which seems 
to be confusing discipline with learning. 



10 min. Sec-Adult CORLS 



P S V 



A' group of teenagers act out ta/D intense role- 
plaving situations between .nother and son and 
daughter; lively discussion on parent-child 
mutual ci)ligations. 



17 min. Sec-Adult MTL 



S V P 



Edited from The Swimmer . Burt Lancaster finds 
himself losing his jci>/ family^ and material 
possessiois; allegorical journey that ends in ; 
isolation. 



8 min. 



Sec-Adult MTL 



S V P 



A parable told b-' Orson Welles highlights the 
centres of decisiveness in-society: the generation 
gap, war, poverty/ 

28 min. El-Sec- NFB P V S E 

Adult 1C6B-0164112 
Shews hew the einotional development of children is 
affected by parental attitudes and how competition 
carried to extremes can be detriinantal . 
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TITLE 

The Learning Process 



a Tin 



Little Vlhita Crimes 



ThOBOTJFollows Me 



I4y Ooiantiy Right or 
Wrong 



Ne^ People for Old 



No Reason to Stay 



One Plus Cue Equals 
Three 



TIME 



50 min* 



AUDIENCE SOURCE 



DISCIPLINE 



"P S V 



El-Sec- Jjondon Life 
Gen r Box 5560 
London 

Exactly hew we learn, what ie the best way to 
impart Jcxiowledge, inhibitors to this impartation, 
\*iy people^saifetinies-have^plp'^^ maiories, 
and why seme otherwise bright children- haye_ 
difficulty in reading. ' ^^^^-^ 



7 min. 



El 



P S V 



OISE 
np 422 

-in^cartoon fashion with a child's pure joy 
of life being^iiiined-4Dx.^^rey buildings* arx3 over- 
\*ielming responsibilitiesT^- — — , 



10 min. 



OORIS 



E V S P 



El-Sec- 
Mult* 

Adventures of a business nan on his way up, 
building an image to match his ambitions asr he 
leaves a trail of hurt 'amongst those he steps on 
as he^^nakes his way towards his goal. 




26 min. X^Teacher- QISE VPS 

^^u^t-Sec np 415 
Based on PiageiK\Tells us about the, construction 
of realii;y^in k cmMd's mind, psychol inguistics . 



8 min. 



/ 



Sec-Mult 



MTL 



P S V E 



Sequences taken f ran the film Surnnertree , a 
rejection of , the Vietnam War; parenxial and 
societal pressures orr a college student as he 
must make crucial value decisions. 



48 min. 



Sec-Adult MTL 



E V S 



Research in genetics brings a start .ing discovery 
with grave moral consequences; thr discovery 
could tyrannize the world. 



28 min. Sec-Adult NFB 



E V P S C 



A 'look at the school dropout and what he drops 
oUt.fron. Dr »s high school prepare young people 
for adult life? 



10 min. 



El-Sec 



CORLS 



E V 



Deals with the problem of power. A giant convinces 
a dwarf that 1 plus 1 equals 3 until a larger giant 
cones along and then it's 1 plus 1 equals 4. 



TITLE 

Paddington Lane 



Phoebe 



The Purse 



Reflections 



The Righl: to Live 



Rock A Bye Baby 



A Rofck in the Road 



The Serioiisness of 



ERIC 



TD-IE 
24 min. 



AUDIENCE 
Sec-Adult 



SOUFJE 
CORLS 



DISCIPLINE 
P V S 



A young couple living together offer a unique 
view of life behird the facade of young ideas 
challenging society. 



28 min. 



P S V B 



12'13-Mult OISE 

np 422 

A teenage girl's feelings of uncertainty yjheai she 
realizes that she is pregnant and faces a ^.-rctolan 
that will change her life. 



Pride and Principle 19 min. 



MTL 



E V 



El-Sec- 
Adult 

Fran The Bridge on the River Kwai ^ Japanese and 
British cCmnandei's engage in a battle of wills 
over questionable matters of principle. 



12 min* 



El-Sec- 
Adult 



Prcb. 

integrity 



iJEenis-Q^conscience , 
jgrity OT-Self...and c 



OISE E V 

np 465 
motivation, honesty, and 
others . 



15 min. 



Sec-Adult-' 
El 



A short, sensitive film probing the nature of 
friendship betv^een chil(£ren of different ethnic 
background and the damaging effect of parental 
prejudices . 



17 min. 



Sec-Adult CORLS 



EVP 



Edited from the movie Abandon Ship > A captain 
must decide vAien a storm comes up vix) will be ' 
throwii out of tlie lifeboat to save the remaining 
passengers . 

30 min. Adult-Sec- MTL P S V E C 

Gen 

A dramatic, powerful film showing the devastating 
effects of* the withholding of tangible love, first 
with monkeys, then with humans. Orice seen, not 
likely ever to be forgotten. 



6 min. 



Pre-El 



CORLS 



E V S 



Animated film designed to stimulate discussion 
of an individual's responsibility to society. 
Different reactions of persons finding the rock 
in the road. 



28 min. 



CORLS 



P S V 



Sec-Adult- 
Gen 

Fran "The Nature of Things" (CBC) . Concerned with 
early childhood education and behaviour. 
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TITEE TIME AUDIQCE SOUFCE , DISCIPLINE 

gie Shattered Silencse 27 min, Sec-Adult CORLS • EVPS 



Go Far 



Sixteen, in Webster 
Grove 



Strokes 



Take Another Look 



The Task of .-the 
Listener 



The Teens 



Tnasting T:hree5 



The Test 



VJhat are the rights and obligations of your^ - 
pie in a society in the matter of acceptable 
3ial behaviour? 



Shews Promise Should 5^ min 



Ei-Sec- Yoric Univ.; PSVS 
/ I , Adult OISE 

A nost unusual BBC film depicting four gifted 
oiildren in one family raisiaig iirportant questions 
as to the effect of envirorcnent and teaching inetbods. 



47 min. 



S P V E 



Sec-Adult OISE 

irp 468 

Thewes concerning pareits* schools, marriage^ and 
societal pressures as they affect teenagers in a 
•prosperous, small American urban conrnunity. The 
dangers of conformity carried too far. 

30 min^. Sec-Adult 001 

Illustrates clearly the human need for recognition, 

20 min, Sec-Adult COiy^S P*E SVC 

Presents an incident where both the teenagers and 
the police seriously misjudge each other, ' take 
another' look.. 



30 min. 



P V'C 



Teacher-^ OISE 
Sec-Adult np 363 
Doctor S. 1. Hayakawa brilliantly exposes the 
relationship between personality and ccninunicatibns 
in terms of -the role of the self -concept in 
accepting or rejecting rtVessage, plus value in 
nonevaluative listenings 



26 min. 



Sec-Adult 



P S V 



WB 
106C-0157014 
Behaviour, of three teenagers in urban family: 
their attitudes, actions, similarities and 
dissimilarities, time of adjustment, and mouldirjg. 



The Terrible Twos and 24 min 



P S V 



Teacher- NFB 
AdultHSen 106C-0151028 
Hpw parents and teachers can ccxistructively deal 
with behaviour at this cige. 



29 min. 



Sec-Adult CORLS 



EVPS 



A teacher resigns rather than condone cheating. 
Who is responsible? 



ERLC 
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1^ 



TIUB 

This Is tip lime for 
Romance 

y . 



TIME 
28 min. 



Sec-:ftc!ult 



SOURCE 



DISCIPLpE 
P S V C 



106C-0166U4 
At a svatneif cottage a wcman takes stock of her 
life, her children, her husband, and her 
fantasies a time to renew. '. 



Three loonis Waiting 55 min. den 



OISE 



P E S V\C D 

•. . i ' ' ; 

A brilliant documentary on tro^ aialogue aiv3, 
comunications through four inprovised draiTHS I \ 
showing vtet a gifted teacher can do and hav^ 
children do themselves, as well as have know^' ] 
ledge flew through fron the children to the tfiacner 



Up Is Down 



6 ndn. 



E S 



Pre-El- 
Sec-Adult 

HuTorous dealings vdth ti)^- right and^^^rong 
to use f iljDs and other visual adds in ^the best 
British Ifevy tradition* 



Wait Until Your Father 11 min. 
Cones- Hone 



Sec-Adult cgns 



P s 



Walk in Their Shoes 



Bie World of Three 



Tteenagers role-play situat;ions of female veraus! 
male roles • * * - 



23 min, Sec-Adult CORES 



C PIS 



Brr^iiasizes the need for understandijng between 
parents ard teena^s. Older brother left' in 
charge finds himself echoing marqr of his parents' 
adronitions* 



18 min. 



P S E 



Pre-El- NEB 
Sec-Gen 106B-0166076 - 
The world of three as seen through the eyes of, a 
three-y^ar-old ofc the receiving end of vAiat is 
called child training. 
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